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INTRODUCTION 

9 / 

CMkii^t of AMcM Ediicathm 

In Africa, as in other parts of the world, most people have traditionally 
acquired fhleir. skills, knowledge and attitudes from institutions other than for* 
mal schools. Even where formal school systems have been established, a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon, it u still difficult to separate the impact of ichool> 
ing from that of one's family, commilniiy. cultural and social instituti<^. and 
lrtt.ning on-the-job. But it has become increasingly apparent in all countries 
that learning acquired >n a life-long process is of far greater importance than 
the more specific knowledge transmitted in schools. 

, The modenrizaiion process, however, has continued to place a heavy em* 
phasis on formal school systems. These educational systems are expected to 
create useful cjlijkcns. to teach literacy, and to prepare young people for the 

. . lives they must lead in adult societies by providing them with basic minimum 
skills. Demands by parents for publicly supported schooling as the principal ' 
means of escape from poverty have led to dramatic increases in the provision 
of educational opportunity through the world. These demands are reinforced, 
and growth of schooling accelerated, by govemAieht and private industry rec- 
ognition of a pressing need for higher levels of trained manpower. 

Economists have debated as to whether education is a prerequisite for de- 
velopment, or vice .versa. But there is little question that human resource de- 
velopment and improved standards of education are closely IhtKed: one cannot 
proceed very far withpyt the other. The experience of the last decade has un- 
derlined the fact that illiteracy and insufficient education seriously retard mo(l* 

- emization efforts in developing countries. 

In Africa, the demand for education on the part of parenta and govern- 
ments developed rapidly during the* l$60*s. Governments responded to these 
demands to the point where expenditures on education were growing far more 
rapidly than national budgets. As a result, the development of fonnal schools 
and' the output of students grew at many times the rate of^growth in wage 
employment. In the first yearjk after independence. African governments could 
legitimately claim that the need for high-level manpower justified the rapid 
expansion of secondary and high-level educational institutions. This manpower 
was urgently needed to Africanize the public service and to staff management 
positions in the private sector. That education provided the key to progress 
became an article of faith, and this belief was reinforced by the enormous dif- 
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tecential bclwccii ihv; salaries one could expect in urban wage employment and 
V * " ihc average par iupiut uKomc in most Aftican' states. 

Not until the late lOhO s did African gosernnK'nis begin seriously to ques- 
tion the wisd..n\ ot 'continued rapi«»?' expansion of lorm;d educational systems. 
In addition.to severe economic constraints, virtually all of the Afrjcan nations 
were fatfU'with the onu-rging problem |ii,»sed by sehool-lcavors; those who had 
compleled, some education but wl-rc yneniployod. The small modem sector of w 
the economy had been Ajrtcanized much more rapidly than most observers 
had tort-cast, and )obs were already at a premium. The Consequent frustration 
among youths who had expected that eight or more years of formal schooling 
would provide -attttjmatic access to wage employment has led to serious doubts 
among AtriVan leaders about the direction cd»e:ttion ^should take. 
. Much has been written about the irrelevance of the formal educational 

^ systems^nherited f<-om the colonial powers in Africa. These systems itnported 

from Europe were loo academic af»d were primarily geared to foreign cxami- 
- nation syvtcms. rather than to the needs of predominantly rural African socie- 
" tics. Bill attempts by colonial governments to livali/e curricula were perceived 
? .IS etTortv to olTer Africans an inferior educatum. In many African countries. 
\ the introduction of vocational or agricultural subjects was resisted by parents, 

"who s.iw It as. a blatant' means of denying theiij children access to the top po- 
" Hitioiis in the modern urban society. At present, most African educational sys- 
tems i)se locj»l examples in their science and mathematics curricula, and A/ri- 
can liter.iture. history and geography are^ taking their place alongside European 
subject matter. 

Although reform ol the ' formal school systems in Africa still httn a long . 
way to go (as it docs in most other countries^, such cfTorts.are urgently needed. 
Nevertheless the role of formal education is 'closely linked with the crealion 

• ot urban elites. Parents and children will continue to look to urban wage em- 
pK)yment for the fortunate fe.w who get through secondary school. So long as 
fewer th;w 10 per cent oi the agt' group in a country complete secondary school, 
.md so long as jobs in the modern sector (however scarce these jobs may ac- 
iu.illy be) pay five to 20 times the country's per capita income, schools will be 
elitist no matter what they teach. 

Sehix>ls are not solely respt>nsible for this situation. In Africa, one fre- 
qiicnllv hears the cliche that "school children arc unwilling to work with their 
hands." But the inccntivje structure makes it highly undesirable for children 
u\ return to the unreformed peasant agriculture of their parents when other 

' opportvinities seem to be available. Throughout Africa numerous school-leavers 
,,t various levels engage in manual labor or in farming, when these occupations ^ 
are profitable. It is" uhrealistic' though, to expect school-leavers to. return to 
unprofitable peasant farming when they have worked hard to advance be- 
vnnd" it. • , « • I 

In the industrial n.itions, too. social critics h.i-ve vpiced deep dissatisfac- . 

' ' tion with formal school systems. Advocates of deschoolii?g. such as Ivan lllich,. 
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%{nke a roipondcni chord in many countries when they point to the monopo- 
listic control of educational systems and the structure centering around de* 
grees, diplomas and other requirements closely linked to industrial society. 
Schools are seen as tools of the estuhlishnient, ilsed for screening poverty groups 
from access to top positions in society. In every country, the distribution of 
formal schools and opportunities for admission to* them have important politi- 
cal overtones. It is no longer possible to avoid the question of what is b'eing 
done for the large lumbers of young people who do. not make it ihrough a 
particular system. . • 

Radoiude for the Study 

The critical dimensions of the unemployment problem in Africa have 
brought these concerns to a head, the present survey, conducted by the Afri- 
can-American Institute, was prompted by a growing d^e^jre on the part of Afri- 
can governments iiiul aid agencies to explore alternative means^ of upgrading 
jrh^ skills apd productivity of ih6 Viisl majority ol the population that gels litt[e 
no formal schooling. Not only are the Ci>sls of formal schooling rising much 
iister than national budgets, but the investment in schools (whether public or 
5rivatc) has not paid off in jobs for many of those who have completed various 
evels of schooling. 

As the inherent . limitations of foi^mal schooling have jbecome evident, in- 
t^^rest in non-formal education has increased. This term ik obviously a broad 
i|ne, as will be clear from the diversity oft the programs described in this re- 
fort. We began with a fairly narrow definition of the formal system as con- 
s sting of the following institutions: primary and secondary schools, teacher- 
tiaining colleges, universities and gcvernment-operated technical and agricul- 
li ral schools. The rubric of "non-formal 
tmining and instruction outside this sphere 

pK»nticcships to nationwide literacy prograjtns. NOn-fo^mal educalipn, which is 
rolighly .synonymous with the more widely' used term "out-of-school education/' 
istthus cl«>ser to the concept of training (e.g. for employment) than the concept 
ofieciiwation fwjiich often includes broader aspects of personal development). 

iNon-fornivil educational programs are supposed to serve several needs: 
as an alternative for those who lack the- opportunity to acquire formal 
►olih'g; 'Z) as an extension of formal schooling for those who need addi- 
ii\ training to get them into productive employment (or to become self- 
loycdi; and ^3) as a means of upgrading the skills of those already employed 

As defined hy the terms of the contract between the United States Agency 
for International De\clopment and the African-American Institute, our assign- 
ment was to 'Ndontifv productive non-formal education programs, in selected 
African counjrjes." the contract called for attention tosprograms that were 
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'successful, innovative and transferable^so that African governments and ex* 
ternal aid agencies could learn from thcike projects and develop useful projects 
elsewhere. Programs leading to ifmplov(nent were a main concern of the sur- 
vey, but in most cases this meant- selyemployment rather than wage e*nploy- 
nWnt in the modern seyt6r Ihis emDhasis stems from a conviction that job 
opportunities in the^-rtioilern sector w«l not expand fast enough \o meet tl^e 
dem:mds.j>f_thc^tlnemployed. 1 • 

began our survey with the conviction that absolute standards defining . 
the qualities "successful, fhnovalive jir^ transferable" would be of limited util-v. 
ity. We recognized fhat we would be unable adequately to resoive the problem 
of exact comparability, since in many 'instances precise quantitative data on 
a ^pro)ect\ {Hrrformance had never been compiled. Wherever cost-benefit data 
*w^re available, however, we attempted la incorporate them into our findings. 

■ In the course of our investigatfons. we worked with the following general ^ / 
"as^iiri^ptiiSns: (h that a -"successfur' proj^^ct should have a. record of placing 
itsl trainees in some Vorm of remunerative empl^^yntent. or of effecting increased , 
prtj>ductivity among workers whose skills had been upgraded; (2) that "inno- 
vation** IS. usually marked by the initiative of local communities or private in*, 
dividuals in utilizing existing resourt^es and facilities, or in generating new eco- 
nomic activity, particularly ir^ niral areas; and (3), that •iransfcrability*' in^ 
*olves low capital investment and rejcurrent costs, a t«irly streamlined adminis- 
trative structure, and potential appliijfability to^the general problem of employ- 
Pi nt rather than to conditionSvth.it are specific to only one region or coifntry. 

Procedure \ / ' \ / 

Given the constraints of time an(| budget, the study fielied upoh existbg 
. documentation ami local researchers Whenever possible, ^since \\ wasi^clearly 
ni>t feasible foB^ our raff to generate orijginal research on tt)ost of the projects, ^ 

From March to May, |97 J,. we spc^l several weeks in the field identifying 
persons and |irogfams to foltow up in further detafl during the summer, At 
this pcimt local researchers were hired to gather data on selected projects, ind 
dtKuments were gathered in order to determine which projects the tean^ wojuld 
visit during the main field phase- in June and July. , ^ ; ' ^* * 

Our survey is not complete in anV sense of the word. We were unablej to\ j^** 
visit every country in^ Africa", and in tnose we did visit, durseTection of proj-^ * 
ects was determined* by the availability of relevant\Iata. Thu§ our report c|on- 
sists of a series of case studies of varying length, five of which provide in-d^pth 
description and analy^in: , 

fl) Vi>cational Improvement Centers, Nigeria (Part 11) , . j 

(2) Rriljade Training. Botswana (Part III) . 

(3) Village Polytechnic|i, Kenya ^Part* Ml) i ' ..^ 

(4) Wqrk-Oriented Literacy Project, Tanzania (Part IV) ^ 

(5) Pan-African Institutes for Development, Cameroon (Part V)j 
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The remaining case studies include deseriR^ions of 30 projects thai arc rcj>Te- 
-Heatative of the pymary calcgories undKn&deK in Atnean ni^n-lurmal educa- 
tion, and briefer sections on more than 40 other projects. / 

We did not always 'limit ourselves to individual institutions or programs, 
but in several ii^stances studi\!d broader training, projects such as (he Brigades 
;*nd Village Polytechnics. Our study also enccjmpassixl t^jc-hmcal^ul vQCfltional 
^ducaition and farmer education in what>iiight be Vronsiilcrcd lairly tornial class^ 
room contexts, but our primary Interest; ^as in the way^ such pro^ran^s related 
lo^thc'job market arid not in spccirte content ox instru^^tional methoilology. 

We 'ace/ not dntirely comfortable with the term "non-fornuili education.** 
since many training programs for both youths and ai3>4ts actually operate io 
fairly formal inUttutional settings. Similarly, sbme inform;^! aspects of thc^for • 
mal system, such as the Ethiopian UViiversity Service, have bccn^included '^as 
important models that CQuld emulated elsewhere. On the whole, we have 
tried to^t^void getting bo^gTtftlown m questions of terminolog). and it is do'ubt- 
fiil jWhellicr^ 'dny of the. projects selected cfould he considetevt *"succcs<tfu]^ in- 
novative and transferable/' However^^ alLof the projecVs^ selected met ono 6x 
more these criteria. With regard to' transferability ^yc Teh that certain at- 
tribute-s of the models were of particular interest. ^ 

In conducliilg t\ur survey, we were ^ware that nmny persons were more 
knowledgeable, b\>th in regard to the field as u whplctstnd to ^hiciIic j^rogramj. 
than we could hope to be witfiin the time* available. Similarly, we wore sensi-. 
t.ve tp the growing skeptjcism in many parts of the world> towards qufck sjit- 
vcys dW^by outside agencies. Too often, such surveys have failed to' yields 
anything of use to the people whose Itvcs and work have been y^tudied and ap- 
praised. We have tried to avoid, some of these pitfalls" throu^ greater partici- 
pation by Africans in all phasei of our 'work. ' 

Tlie Lagog Workshop 

; Shortly after cbmpletion of a draft of this report, the Center for Cofttinu;* 
ing Education at the University of Lagos sponsored a Workshop on Non-For^ 
mal Edfication. with support from the African-American' Institute. The work- 
shop w»fe he!d*at the Nigerian Institute i)f International "MTairs.. Lagos, from 
November 'U- 1^6. \^n\\ Participants (the fti.^orlty of them Africans) included 
person^ iftvolved m various aspects of non-fflrmal education in 10 African 
eQurrtries plus representatives of international aid Agencies. A .descriptidn of 
the work-Nhop and list of those who attended is found j\n Ap|>cndix I. Usjng 
the hi-st draft of our report as a focal point, workshop participants cxamiijcd- 
the survey jn light of their own priorities in the field. v 

The^rimetiness^and utilit^y of the workshop were underlint;d by Professor 
A. B Adcnhi^ghe. Deputy Vice CKanccllor of the University of Lagos, in hi^ 
welcome address: '+"i)rrnal education, important as it is. canhot solve all the' 
problcms .now racing .African society ^t K therefore necessary "^^o develop an 
educational stritcgy that* will enable the majority of the population to share 
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in the modcmi/ation process. ? . . Wc oiu'st take a closer look at prcscfnt norf^ 
foiTTial cUucaljon n Atrica. lo discover its scope and orientation, and to see 
how it cm be modified to nuke it a powerful agent of development." 

The worK>hop s^^stons. besides bringing together many personnel active 
in ttS^r field, also p^i'duced a number of suggestions and coniQicnts on our sur» 
vey. These suggjttions proved yery.hcjpiul in prepatmg lhi3 final vversion. 

Fumtal of tide Heport 

"The- structure ot our report conforms to ihe majpr categoijcs we identified 
in the cxlcnsivc lield ol non-formal education, ihc first category includes in*- 
dusinal and vd4;alional trainmg. primarily in the urban/ modem sector, and 
mayjbc subdivided into pie-cmploy:neni prograpis (covered in Part 1) and on- 
thesyb^traHmng and skill-upgra^mg programs (Part H). The second majdr cat- 
egor,y consists ot agricultural U^;iing and rural conamilnity "ifcwtdpnaent, and*' 
IS subdivided accordingt^M;^et populations. Ihus.^Parj IfJ includes programs 
aimed .principallv>i^rtifal* youths. pnrtieu* \rly school-leJtveVs. and Pait IV deals 
with trujximg programs tor adults in rural areas. Our third majQj| category cm- 
bta<irf;V number d\ |viiierf. .mu!ti-purpi>se programs in a combination of areas 
such as literacy. UiTniI>^ planning, and citizenshiV). Part V of the report de« 
scribes *sevcr>*KlTuilli'pui^ose urograms. Some ol the projects .<^tudled, how- 
ever. di>^iftf neatly into any category. 

We want to thank the many people in the United States, Europe and 
Africa wHo helped us plair and carry out the sur\cy. In particular,. are in- 
debted to Professor Frederick Harbison, of Pririccion University, who helped 
ci»ncepiuali/e the vtudy. and to Dr. Philip C oombs of the International Coun- 
cil tor Educational Development, who wai most helpful in sharing infbilna- 
lion gathered in connection with the survey of rural non-formal education he 
is direclin^g on bchalt ofrfhe World Bank and tJNU EF. Dr.^ozimo and' Dr 
Harrison of Ahmadu Bcllo University. Nigeria and Mr. A. ^. Ahmdd of the 
L niver^ity of Ghana served iibly as consultants on several case studies. Ww 
are particularly . indebted to our research aSsistantk Albert H. Barclay Jr*., Eliza- 
beth Agee ( ogswoll. C lifford Ciilpin. I hom^s Hull. Mr, T. O. Okurouatnu and 
Peter Shaw, for their aid in analysing the mountajps of data we accumulated 
an.d U)r their Ussisiance in putting together this rfport. We are also grateful to 
Robert Dcnersiein, A A Is publications director, who edited this volume. 
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I 



Industrial and Vocational Training: 
Pre-Employment Pro-ams 



BR^IEF CASE STUPIES 

I. EAST AFRICA: ' . 

i ... 

YWCA TraiiUng Prograitis for Gkis 

Kenya , 

The Kenya YWCA has three different centers designed to traiiv gi>"l> and 
women for employment. One of these centers is the vocational, training school 
at Lirauru for primary-school-leavers between the ages of 15 and 17. This two- 
year, program teaches general domestic science including nutrition, poultry 
• keeping and dressmaking. The second is a vocational training school at Mom- 
bas4 for girls vyith «chool Icerlificatcs. This trainihg, which lasts one year, In- 
cludes shorthand, typing, office management, and bookkeeping. The third cen- 
ter is a dressmaking ^hocl for young women and girls who have had basic 
training in dresaniaking' but wish to specialize in cutting and desigiiing. 

Each year the YWCA receives more than 1,000 applications froiri all over 
Kenya. Places, however, are quite limited. At Limuru only 36 girls dhn be 
taken and af Mombasa only 25. All thrte centers are national schools; they 
cover the whole of Kenya and, therefore, must *ave proportional National 
representation. , . t . " 

^ter training, the YWCA attempts to find jobs for, the girls. The open-, 
ings available are for boarding school wardens, hospital wardjjns, assistak 
cateresses. nursery attendants, and store keepers. There has been little or nO' 
difficulty in placing these people. The program's main problem is finding qual- 
ified- teachers who are willing to stay at the YWCA, despite limited faciliUes 
and minimum salary. The organization has now brought in three expatriates 
that wiirk in Mombasa and Nairobi to provide teacher-training for two yeai^i 
Three African women act as understudies so that they 'can eventually take 
over ihe training of more teachers. 

These activities are significant because they are. for the most part, more 
sophisticated than must activities undertaken by YWCAs. Girls are irained for 
a specific ^ill and are then placed in jobs. Even with the most general train- 
init,|th(ise girls are able to find jobs beyond the housewifery that/these train- 
inc; courses generally lead to in other countries. 

' 3 • 
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bi (^oftHge Tmining, Our es Saluaitif laiuaniu 




Ihis program amis to make primary-schooMciiving women, gcner^ll>: be- 

tween the ages of 14 and I6» selt-sullieient. I he girls are given training^eourses 
in embroidery. The leiigi'i ot the training, one or two months, depends on a 
girPs progress. Alter traming, they join the YWC A Workshop where ^t^ey do 
embroidery and are paid pei picee ol work done. ♦ . 

When the program began in 1967, seven girls underwent training, ^fhirly 
girls are now m nraining. I wo groups of women, on alternate days, work in 
the workshop whieh is open five days per yveek. There i> one supervisor wbo 
is also the teacher ot the course/ this limits the number ot* girls thai can be 
admitted at one time. 

* So far. the Center has sold all of the embroidered work that the women 
have produced. Some girls, by working in the workshop^ ^earn, between $21 
and $26 a month. 

A related program is run lor more mature young women, some of whom 
are married. I hey are trained as seamstresses, usually for two months, because 
most ot them know tiow to sew but do not ha\e the skills of a trained seam- 
.stress. For this course there is one t<facher and ^Iso supervisig^r. There is such 
a large demand for the goods produced by these women that as soon as a new 
slock of shirts and dresses is made, it sells out completely. Usually there arc 
15 women in this course who stay on to wOrk lor the Center after their train- 
ing. The seamstresses get a basic salary plus. 10 per cent commission on the 
clothC^s that are sold. 

Ihfe YWCA gives a final training course in basket weaviqg to about 10 
women^ I his training is conducted in the same fashion as The other- training. 
Thii women are trained and then slay on to work. Because the market for bas- 
kets is not quite as good as it is for sewn materials, the women also learn to 
do 4ic-and-dye. 

This program, though sma!l« is important because it is a self-financing ac- 
tivity in which training ami employment are- combined. It also demonstrates 
that there are employment possibilities for women who might olherwise be lim- 
ited to housework. 

c. Bu.seko Home Industries, Kitwe^ Zambia 

The V\V(*A of Kilwe has established Buseko Home Industries as a means 
for women who have finished primary school to help their families by ea n- 
ing money. I he women, usually 20 to* 2.^ in each class* arc given a sixrmonth 
course m sewing, both by hand and with machines. 

In contrast to the training at the'VVV( A in Dar es Salaam, lanzania, this^ 
program trams women wHo begin with little or no knowledge of sewing. The 
women pav $12 a month for their noon meals, which they prepare* themselves 
at the YW( A ( enter. 

Ihc shop has hecn able to sell eveVylhing it makes and cobid sell more* 
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Thus, there is n^om (or mt>re training and for more women to be employed 
in this activity. Not only is the work sold to individuals./btit shopkeepers from 
Kitwe come to buy the goods wholesale. Ihe YVVCA is the only, pKvce in the . 
town where one can buy ready-made clothes. 

There are three teachers for the women, including the project director 
and a supervisor who was a student at the Center. The price of the goods thatl 
the women sell covers their share of the protit, salaries for the teachers, the 
cost of material, and the cost ot buildiug the Center. Machinery includes six 
electric sewing machines and six hand^ranked sewing machines. 

2. ETHIOPIA 

Ethiopian Airlines: \ ^ 

* Pilots' Training Center' and Aviation Maintenance School 

Background • ; J, ' ,v 

Ethiopian Airlines was started- in 1945 under a managerfient 'services con- 

* tract with Trans World 'Airlines. During the mid-lQ^Vs, the Manpower Plan- . 
ning and Development Department of ^J^iopian Airlines established two schools, 
to promou^ the participation of Ethiopia^ nationals in'lhe company. The. first ^ 
of these schools was designed for pilot training; the second was founded to 
train aviation maintenance technicians. The otlicially stated goal of the pro- 
gram was to ensure **a continuous flow of qualified personnel, in the number^ 
and types required and at the time required by the aixline s operational needs 
and maximizing the development of Ethiopian personnel^ithin tjie shortest 
practicable time/' . - 

Plant. Equipment and Courses , , • 

Both schools are located in new buildings at the Addis Ababa* airport. 
Ihc maintenance school is probably the best equipped, most .sophisticated fa- 
cility of its type on the continent. It employs highly qualified veteran ihstruc- 
ti)rs, and its curriculum meets both the American FAA and' the British ARB 
standards of repair instruction. The characteristics of the tWo schools can be 
described separately: 

1. The Maintenance School, in addition to the basic training given to 
all students, offers three types of specialized instruction: (a) Airframe 
and power plant technicians^ course; (b) Avionics technicians' course; 
and Structural repair technicians' course. Students are prepared 
for the CAA Type II license examination in one of these specialised 
fields, and all successful trainees graduate with a diploma and a li- 
cense, (ourses last three years, with tHe first 18 months devoted to 
basic training and the last 18 months devoted To specialized training. 
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Each class contains from 20 lo 40 technicians; in 1970, 31 technicians . 
qualirkd tor the diploma, antj license. Entrance requireniients include 
meeting physical fitness criteria set by the airline and holding of a 
high school diploma or its equivalent. The cost of training each tech- 
nician is unknown, but the school does recruit trainees from other 
African countries, and their fees are $100 per month for room and 
board and $100 per month for tuition. For each iion-Ethidpian, the 
total cost ior the three-year course comes to $7,200, i 
2. The PilotH' School has a ISrmonth curriculum that is, divided, into 
three phases: preflight '\thrce months), primary phase (five months), 
and advanced phase (seven months). Graduates are qualified to serve 
as second oWers on jets, or as first officers on DC-3s. Last year the 
sch(k)l produced 12 graduates. Fees for non-Ethiopians arc set at 
$105,000 for the 15-month course; these fees are met by the sponsor- 
ing government.' 

"Sponsorship and Financing 

Both' schools are divisions of Ethiopian Airlines, a corporation vi^ose sole 
shareholders are the Ministry of Finance, the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, 
\y the Ethiopian Electric Light and Power Authority, the Investment Corpora- 
.tion, and the Development Bank. Aside from the long-term loan^ di/ectly 
hnitc.d through the Government to the entire airline operation, the schools re- 
ceW no outside funding. With Ethiopians taking over pbsitionis {is instructors 
in the two schools and in maintenance and flight crews, the management ^prv- 
ices agreement with TWA has become less of a factor. The rate of Ethiopiani- 
zation has been especially high since 1968. In 1963, there were 11 Ethiopian 
' traininif^rsonnel and 10 non-Ethiopians; at present, there are 41 Ethiopians 
and nine non-Ethiopians. . 

Impact and Overall Cost-Benefit . ' ^ 

The target population for the maintenance school is high school gradu- 
ates; for the Pilots' School, university graduates or, more likely, high school 
graduates with a year or two of additional engineering training or lexperience. 
These target populations differ only slightly in status and self-ima|^c when 
viewed in relation to the primary-school-leaver population us a whole llnd the 
vast numbers of unemployed persons in fethiopia. The schools are consciously 
interested ia building an elite flight and maintenance staff for one of the coun** 
try\ most complex ^and prestigious corporations — the national airline. A iog«- 
ica! question arisen ^herc: dv)cs Ethiopian Airlines represent overcapitalization 
of non-essential industry, given the urgent requirements of other sectors of 
the economy? The airliners expansion can be better understood if these fac- 
tors are considered: , * 
• 

1 If rural development and self-employment are among the most crit-. 
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ical problems to be met in Ethiopia, it is equally true that the basic 
intrastructui'c of ground communications and transport systems in the 
country is .n extremely poor condition. Air links can help support the 
economics of the rural areas by providing access to markets, supplies, 
and close contact with the .central administration. Air tr^sport, for 
example, has been espec|ally etf^jctive in opening the' Southeastern re- 
gion of Ethiopia. • 
* \ 

2. The training of 78 Ethiopian pilots and hundreds of maintenance per- 
sonnel k>cully rs unique in Africa, and justifiable, given the existence 
of two ^ntcrnationi^l airports and a network of 44 local airfields in 
Ethiopia. Furthermore, the possible/spinotT of trained mechanics to 
. other sectors of the economy must be viewed as an extra benefit, rather 
than as a loss. \ , * • . 

V The skills provided blv the highly regarded schools to other African 
nationals a'nd airlines 1 benefit both host country and other nations at-, 
tempting to build air | networks on, the Ethiopian model. 

Impltcatlhns for Other A fricuti Governments 

• * 

One particularly encouraging aspect of the schools has pcen the active 
rccruttment'of other .African nationals to serve as trainedj. The most consistent 
outside participants have been Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzania; the Sudan-has 
also sent personnel to he trained at the Pilots* Schoof. . 

Plainly, the amount of capital investment required to establish and sup- 
port scjiools of this calibre makes their duplication* extremely difficult else- 
where. The recruitment policies show that Ethiopia is aware of its responsi- 
bility to make its own highly capitalized training Resources available to other 
coimtries. Thus, the important principle of poojing intra-African resources has 
been put into effective , practice. The next logical step beyond multi-national 
attendance could be a degree of multi-national support for maintenance and 
expansion of the schools. ' ■ ^ , 

3. GHANA 



^lanceirs Giris* Vocatipnal Inf^titute—Kiimasi 

< >hiertives 



in vofel 



This Institu.lc* was established in 1942 to train girls in vocational skills** 
It hears the name of the founder. Mrs, Rosamond Mancell, who is the Direc- 
tor. The Instilutt Was set up with the following objectives in mind: ' 

I. Providing basic or further education for, and Iraprovinfl the acquired 

skiljs of, young women who nec*dcd* these facilities. 
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♦ 

2. Preparing young women tor marriage or business careers. 

3. Endeavoring to place on a more desirable social standing the large 
number of young women in the society vyho need guidance and en- 
couragement towards that !end. 

* ■ 

The original idea for the Institute* came about as a result of discussions 
held between Mrs. Mancell and parents, guardians, heads of religious bodies 
and welfare institutions, and some young women. The first students were main- 
ly daughters and wards of friends of the founder. They were given basic in- 
struction in housecraft, sewing and baking. Like other private schools, the. 
Institute has faced many problems since it was opened; including lack of funds, 
and the difficulty of placing graduates in positions that they want. 

Description of Plant and Staff 

Students are housed in one modern building containing 24 make-db dor- 
mitories. There are some small apartments ipr four full-time teachers and three 
temporary apartments for five part-timp staff members. There is alsb a recep- 
tion room, one large temporary craftroom^ and a large kitchen. 

, Accommodations for both students and sfaff are grossly inadequate. Plans 
for' expansion arc described below. A new site has been acquired six miles out- 
side Kumasi and construction .of new buildings is in progress. This work was 
originally estimated to cost about $107,600. It is now estimated that it will 
cost al>out $200.00lR to complete the construction. 

Present equipqient includes four electric cookers, four refrigerators, and 
two pianos. For entertainment and relaration. there are two television sets, 
two wireless sets, two tape recorders and various types of sports and gymnasiuni 
equipment * 

There are 12 staff members concerned with academic aspects of the In- 
stitute. In addition to a director and a principal, there are six full-time instruc- 
tors, four part-time instructors, and 13 non-^professional staff. Plans call for 
this number to be more than doubled as the Institute expands. 

Of the full-tim^j teachers, one holds a Teachers' Certificate *A.* Two teach- 
ers hold B.Sc/s ^Home Science) and ar,e Peace Corps Volunteers. There Is also' 
a holder of a Schoot Certificate (Textiles Technqlogy) and seven others who 
hold School Certificate 'B' (Vocational Certificate). Four are holders of the 
Middle SchooM caving Certificate; one of these teachers covers catering and 
another is a health officer. In addition, there are teachers who hold the Arabic 
School Qualification. One of the part-time teachers, a UNESCO expert, holds 
a First Class Teachers' Certificate and there are -two holders of the Teachers* 
Certificate 'A.' In addition, three teachers hold Master Craftsman and six hold 
Assistant Craftsman ( ertificates. The staffing situation on the whole is unsat- 
i^sfactoT^. and as already indicated, there are plans to increase both tjie^num- 
ber and quality of staff. 
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Sponsorship and Funding 

The Direcior, Mrs. Muncell, provided funds for sctling up the project. 
^Except for ii subvention of $100 a term from the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, there has been no governmental support of the project. Students' fees, 
contributions, and proceeds frofn the sale of products made at the school have 
helped meet a portion of the reeurr>;nt costs. But -the Director has continued 
ro draw on her own resources, which at times h.ive financed as much as. 60 
per cent of the Institute's expenses. 

Resident students pay S52'per term for three terms to cover board and 

tuition; day students pay tuition of $20 per term. 

•> . * • 

Lnrollmcnt 

The Institute's target population is young women between Ihc ages of 13 
and 28. There are tive categories of such young women: (!) those with little 
primary education; (2) those with full primary education; (3) those with unfin* 
ished secondary school education; (4) those with basic skills in housecraft, sew- 
ing, Lumdry» biikmg, child welfare, midwifery; and (5) those intending to 
marry immediately atter graduation. 

In 1971, the total student popul.itipn was 1,120 for the series of one*year 
courses. The student population has increased rapidly since the schoora 
founding. » « 

Incentives. Recruitment and ^^Vas'tage ■ ^ • 

Prospective trainees usually apply directly to the Institute, but sometimes 
their parents or guardians apply on their behalf. A few trainees come as nom- 
UH'esi^f public agencies. 1 rainees are admitted on the basis of previous aca^ 
dcmic trainmg or proMeiency in certain skills. F'inal selection, however, is made 
on the basis of exammaiions that differ according to an applicant s background. 

Several incentives encourage the students. Annual' .scholarshipi prizes arc 
aw.irded to outstanding students. Tramees who perform creditably are given 
lotms after graifualion to set up their own businesses. The Institute also helps 
(raniecs to obtain public employment, although they are not always very sue* 
cessful. 

The Institijre\ drop-out rare is about 40 per cent, primarily due to the 
lack of financial support for Ihc tnunees. Also, because some girls come to be 
prepared for marriage, they leave after acquiring the training they consider 
adeqiMte'for married life. A few of thenj, are asked to leave because their per- 
tormance htis not been up to standard. Many are deficient in the use of Eng- 
lish, which is the main language of instruction. ' 
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Cost-Benefit of the Project 

Recurrent costs are as follows: 

Rent ' ' ' $ 9.800.00 

• eateries Ex{»eQses 18,475.50 

Wages and Salaries . - 5»680.00 

Housecraft Expenses . 4.S20.00 ' 

Printing and Stationery 650.40 

Transportation 385.50 

Security and Bank Charges ^ . - 795.00 

Electricity and >yater ^ 450.00 

General Rates ; 230.00 . - 

Institute's Exhibition and Incidentals 500.00^^'*^ 

Tekphone and Postage \ ^ ' 9.420.00 

Accountancy Charges ' ^ 100.00 ^ 



TOTAL $50,806.40 



These expenses are met mostly through fees paid by students. Students 
do not receive stipends from any outside agencies and. thereforei must beat 
the full cost of their education, unless they are able to win scholarships. Sue* 
cessful students can expect to earn from $250 to $500 per annum, depend!^- 
on whether they become self^mployed or ane employed by public^ agfeiicies. 
It is not easy to ascertain how much students would earn if they* had not taken 
the course, but most would be either self-employed or not employed at all. 

Because employers occasionally contact the Institute for prospective em« 
pioyees, some graduating trainees work in public establishments. Others make 
their own arrangements for employment. Usually, they find it easier to es- 
tablish their own businesses than to obtain wag^ employment - 

Follow-Up oj Trainees 

The Institute contacts its former trainee^ through Annual Old Trainees* 
Association Conferences which are dsually well attended. Also, the Director 
and some staff members occasionally visit the places of work of former trainees. 
Sometimes the Institute sponsors exhibitions of woijt^by the trainees; dme 
attract many former trainees. 

'l^ily about 10 per cent of the trainees who leave the Institute remain un- 
employed. Usually those who were not successful in the course. About 60 per 
cent of the trainees work in skill areas fgc which they trained. Many of the 
trainees have been quite successful. About 12 of them are matrons ii^ public 
catering houses, and 20 are supervisors in baking, laundry and sewing estate 
lishments. Six are ji| charge of training the staff in certain industiles. At least 
20 graduates of the Institute have founded similar vocational schools elsewhere 
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in Ghana. In general, those-^ who are self-employed have tended to fare t>eat 
financially. ; . , * • 

1^ Impact and Relation to Other Institutions and Programs 

The Institute's training provides the skills required for self-employment 
/ and tor jobs in laundry, baking, sewing, dressmaking, designing and catering. 

: Apart trom providing skilled workers needed in public enterprise, the Institute 
also raises the skill level of those who are self-employed, fleporis on the per- 
formance of former trainees from their employers are also favorable. 

' * Future Pl^ns , ^ * . 

The preser^t school is part of a plan for a much larger project. It is ex- 
pected that the student populalioh, now 1,120, will grow to 2,500 by 1973, 
Stall is expected to increase by about 250 per cent b> that year. The Institute 
plana to build dormitories to accommodate all the boarding students, as well 
as to provide entertainment and recreational halls. There will also be new build- 
ings to house 30 staff members. 

The Institute also intends to buy enough equipment tor establishment of 
a commercial school and commercial (trading) department, continuation of pri- 
middle schools intended for boys, girls and young adults whose pri- 
mary i?ducation wxs handicapped, but who wish either to st^rt again or con- 
^ / tinue. and establishment of a special advanceiF^'Stional school for house- 
wives. Furthef plans call for construction of a ^elf-operating electric plant, 
purchase of vehicles and creation of playing fields. m 

The financial structure of this institution makes its possible replication else- 
where uncertain. Trainees have to bear almost the full cost of their training, 
and the school receives little 'outside assistance. With more funds available, 
piore and better staff could be employed and more up-to-date equipment pur- 
chased. As the wastage figures indicate, some financial assistance to trainees 
would be quite useful. Despite such difficulties, the Mancell's Girls- Vocational 
Institute is an example of an institution that is, for the most pah, privately 
financed and that has remained in tune with the demand for vocational skills. 



4. IVORY COAST . ^ 

Cenfre de Polds Lourds 

The Centre de Poidx Lourds in Abidjan. Ivory Coast, was established in 
January. 1969. to alleviate a shortage of mechanics trained in the repair of 
transport vehicles. The Center, which is supported by the Office National de 
la Formation Professionelle under the Minlsfire de CEnseignement Technique 
et de la j^ormation Professionelle, trains new students as transport mechanics 
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and c!ec:ric:un:i, and» through fctrc^her coi'.rscs.o upgr:M.I»> ^ho ^K'Hs ot* thosy 
who are already mechanics. ' * . 

New jitudents. all ot whom have completed at least the third year of the 
college ot technical training and therel^r-o have a technical background, arc 
selected on the ba^is ot* psycho-technical tests that determine how "trainable*! 
each candidate is. No candidate is accepted by thcC'entcr unless he has a 
promise, obtained by the 6nFP. ,of a position with »i com|)any. During the 
Center*s tirst year» 10 mechanics and 10 electi'icians participated in the pro- 
gram. All subsequent!;' received jobsj and many wjcrc promoted to sho^ super- 
visor after only a year. ; , 

Curriculum * . • . . 

The 18-monfh course for new students is divided into four periods. The 
first IS a one-month initiation into the routines of repair shops and the rcspdn- 
sibililies of those who work in them. The second period consists of 10 months 
of actual training at the C enter. Some of the training consists of mechanical 
and electrical theor>. bttt the primary locus is on working wi^h equipment and 
parts that the students will encounter on the job. Students are taught in a man- 
ner that tries to duplicate the atmosphere of the workshop. In addition to learn- 
ing the overall mechanics of heavy transport \ chicles, students often specialize 
in particular equipment such as gear boxes or hydraulic br^kc systems. Fol- 
lowing this period, a month iwp^^ilt wicming the student to the pecific en- 
terprise in which he will he"wt)rking. ^fu thefi begins a final period of on-the- 
job training during which his employer' judges the suitability of the training, 
determines whethei" the student is qualified for. a certificate, and indeed whether 
he is accepliible tor the job. If the company is satisfied with a student, its di- 
* rectors award the certificate; thereby compelling thein to honor it in the fu- 
ture. If a candidate is unsatisfactory, he is given a job and a certificate ot 
lower value, with the opportunitv to be retrained later at' the ( enter. 

The retraining of mechanics and electricians usually lasts frum two to eight 
months, and students arc selected by their employers. No specific amount of 
formal education is required, (iencrally. training fs in/a particular area; such 
as electronics systems or injeclion systems. In addition a coufse,ior drivers 
in the care *md maintenance of vehicles is being introduce^! 

ShiQ and Ct)\t\ 

An effort is being made to staff thif C enter entirely with Ivorians. .The 
teachers have all been heaiU of workshops for heavy vehicles, and their skills 
cire olten upgradeil by visits from representatives of the maior transport \man- 
ufacturcrs the manufacturers are aware that faniiliarity with their machines 
in the repair shops contributes to incrc;iscd sales. Tlicy have contributed texts, 
repair manuals^ parts, eqiiipmen^and vehicles to tnc C enter, thereby reducing 
its costs considerably. / 
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The cost of training each student at the Center per day. induding depfe-' 
ciaiion.. is about 90 cents. The high salary of the teachers, who are highly 
skilled and work year round, iontributes to this cost. Much of the cost Is 
borne^by thc^ Ministere, but costs of retraining! personnel are paid for by em- 
ployers. '7 ^ f 



5. KENYA 

^Cluistian Industrial Irainiiig Center— Kiiijrobi 

The Christian Industrial Training Center offers a three-year program W 
artisains at the post-primary level and currently enrolls roughly 72 trainees per 
year for a totali population of about 200. The program is supported both by 
the Ministry of Education' and the Mioixtry of Labor, as the acadejdKc instruc- 
tion leads to thej Kenya Junior Secondary Examination (KJSEV The third ytW 
of trarnrng, in d specific trade, loads to the Mmislry of Education exam that 
qualifies sl.udents for jobs ;is lo^-level artisans and junior tradesmen in fac* 
lories and . workshops. Each year, the best students go on to Kenya Polytech- 
nic for higher-level technical training leading to City and Guilds Examinations. ^ 

The CrrC was established by th6 Christian Missionary groups in Pumwani, 
a residential slum area of Nairobi.' Gradually, the staff has been almost en- 
tirely Africanized. Per student costs^run about $200 per year. The Ministries 
of Education and Labor contribute the hulk of staff salaries. Apparently the 
success of the ( ITC lies in its combination of minimal academic qualification 
leading to the KJSE and training leading to ariisan qualifications. 

6. NIGERIA ^ ^ ^ 
HL Ceramic Training Centers — Weitfl^m. State 

Historical Backiinnind and Ohjectiyea , 

The idea for establishment of ccr^imic training centers in the Western 
State of Nigeria was ortginally formulated in the 1962-1968 Western Nigeria 
Development Plan. Ihe training centers are expected to provide employment 
opportunities for young school-leavers* as well as for other unemployed per- 
sons m the state. After completing their course, School-leavers are expected to 
)oin cooperative production units\ most of which are situated in rural areas, 
ft is^hoped that this will help to maker jif^ irl^ the rural areas more attractive 
and *thcrcby sicrh the influx of youngsters infp urban areas. The aim of the 
CTamic training centers is lo.^rain students in brickmaking, pottery, and re- 
lated skills. It is. therefore, hoped that youngsters will be assisted in getting 
employment and that building materials for low-income earners and low-cost 
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housing will be produced. The l)ri:kniakibg ^ourse lasts one year, while the 
pottery course lasts two years. « ' 

Incentives, Recruitment and Wastage 

Id accordance wifh the objectives of the centers, those recruited arc pri- 
mary-school-leavers and those who have finished what K, known as modcrrC 
school, a three-year -post-primary course. Those rccnirted are 14 to 16 years old. 
frainecs are selected by m incerview panel composed of the secretaries ^f local 
councils and ofliciais of the Ministry of Tride and Industi7. There is no cn-^ 
trance ewmination, and abo it 60 per cent of those applying are admitted. 
Forty traiviees Ure admitted each year for the brickmaking, course and 40 for 
the pottery ^urse. Since the estah^lishmcnt of the centers;* 368 students have 
been trained. These students have, established production units consisting of 
abAjt 20 students each. There arc seven pf oductiort uniil? but it; Ls hoped that 
Ofeerc will evenl\ially be 25 producficyn unitsJa^ch pf the 25 divisions in 
Western State. At the, end ol\the course, students, are tcste^. About 7tf per 
cent pass the final 'examination*, and are issued certificates. 

Incentives develi>ped tOs^^attract and retain students include free tuition 
aniPa ^monthly sbbsisvenee allowance of $8.40. At the end of the progrim, 
stiidcnts arc set up in production units/ operated on a cooperative basis. The- 
state govefn\nent provides the building. ,the equipment, apd the tnitial work^ 
ing capital to start the production units. Aft^ thiS. the unifs are supposed to* 
be self-supportibg, and the income of the members depends on how much 
business they can attract. Membcrv arc pait^ on a piece-rate ba.sis and profits 
arc shared or 'reinvested. 

In spite of these mccniives, Ihere hjis Ifcen a drop-out ;ate of about 25 
pcf cent during the course. This is traced to^the fact that ^nost of the training 
involves he«^y manual work, such as digging and lugging of clay. It is hoped 
that the drop-out rate will be reduced when relatively simple machinery, to 
^bc designed by the Ministry of Trade and Industry, comes Into us?. Some of 
the newly trained studeifts do not remain in the production units because they 
get jobs in the Ewekoro Cement Factory in Western Nigeria or in Ikcja Clay 
IcRlustries in Lagos §hitc. It is esjimate< tha'^ about 40 per cent of those trained 
remam in the production units, while the rest obtain outside jobs. 

Staff Plant dnd EmtiP'"^"' ' V " . 

::The ceramic- training center operates in' a relatively' simple ljuilding con- 
listing of fl«« W(>r^sli<»p, an office and Jt stofc. The equipment,- such as the pot- 
teri' wheel aiiiiianil-opcf.fted brick presses, hrsjmplc in design* There are plans 
• to intrTiduce additional machinery such as pan fnixcr* and pufe mills. The staff 
consists of a hrickmaking ofTicer who has-.^ diploma in ceramics, a brickmak- 
ing assisliint ^with a high school diploma equivalent), a brickmaking demon- 
strator fwith slightly more than elementary cdu(jation '»and' ^omc experience). 
There are two other supporting stafT workers. ' '\ 
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SiH^nsorship and Funding r 

The Training Center's costs, well us the Civsis of eslabykiiing the pro- 
tiuction units, are borne by the government of the Western Stale of Nigeria, 
ivhich is re.spoasible tor the progr;im, under the juris^liction of the MiniMry of 
Trade and InduNiry. The capital civit of scltirfg up a Traininl^* Center is esli- 
lated at $ II, 200 w $8,400 for the building and $2,800 for equipment). The 
annual recurrent costs are eslimued a*t about $10,000. 

Those in the brickm.iking .course .are thus trained at S250 per person, 
while the portery^aMff^r costs $500 per student. If account is taken of the fact 
that thiTgovernnicnt a! contributes SI. 400 for estaBliihnK^nt of the produr .ion 
center, it is seen ih.it boih training cost .\nd ir rul investment pec student (i.e., 
crealicfb of job) cost $320 in thtj^ brickmaking course and $570 in the pottery 
coune. Both figures increase slightly if dcprccilaiion is added. The costs arc 
fairlv.low when compared to other job creation costs ($b,00a-$8,000 per job 
with out counting training) in modem industry and in the highly capitalized, 
l^rm .cltlcment schemes started irt the Western Stale. 

Imi^act of tfie Program » W 

* . ' 

Tr^^ming capitifity is for 80 students, and at most 80 trainees are turned 
oirt annually. Th^* .project's contribution to elimination of the unemployment 
problem is thus, small. I he project, however* not onl) crcites self-cmpioymcnt 
for those remaining in the jproduclioo units/but also trains people for industry. 
I hose in the production units cam an estimated ^16,80 per month. Although 
lo^w. this sum is reasona|?lc when compared to cash incomes in rural areas 
and, of cgurse. it is pr'^ferablc lo unemployment. Those who succeed in fjetting 
jobs in industry. may earn twice as much. 

Ctmclusions * > ^ , 

* 

This project attempts to train youths in a rural setting for a relatively 
new type of industrial activity geared to basic national needs. By using simple ^ 
niachinery and lOi^l« (the so-called intermediate technology), training and 
♦job cr^i^tion costs arc kept rcii-son*1b!y low. The program not only involves 
.training -but is closely tied to the creation of new jobs. ThSre is room for 
further exp.UHioji but staff shortages and limited financial resources arc ob- 
stacles to further growth. Skrholarshi^s for training staff and assistance in 
providing simple machinery, or m the design of such mac(iinery, would help 
a'lievc the bottlenecks. Expafi.;ion of the project will eventually be limited 
by loCal demand for bricks and pottery products. At xhc moment^ however^ 
demand is stiir unexhausted. " . ' 

The transferability of \his type of project depends primarily on the avail- 
ability of clay, the cssCfitial raw material used in tPie training. Because some 
of the pro]Cct**s machinery' has been locally designed, one would have to , 
dctcrrninc whether it could be successfully duplicated or modified. 
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Ihc inability of primary-.schiH>l-k\i.\vrs U> secure wage employment and 
the fact that nu)>t girls get ni.irned vviih^iil any training, led to the establish- 
ment' more than \1 .ve^irs agi> o^ two OoineStic Science Centers in Lagos. 
I aler an 'adiiU evening i;la>H was established to teach martel wonicn and 
housewives how to read And Write. ' 

In their sixth year, primary school girls attend, the ViKational course 
onv/C a week. It is compulsory for all schoots m I.agos to send their pupHs 
U> the t enters lor training in needlework, dressmaking* laundry, housecraft, 
cooking and child cure. I he course, which lasts lor one school year, focuses 
attention on the lact th.1t some girls, alter ci>n>ptelion of elementary schooKng. 
do not continue their education, because these gicis are already about 12 or 
ye.trs ulU. knowledge abiuit their roles as hodsewives and mothers would 
he desirable; tlarly exposure ip vocational skills wourid also be an Inducement 
to the girls to pursue liirther training. . . , 

The adult evening class is mi>rc than a^literiicy co^ir^c. It is also designed 
to help housewives develop a skiH. Subjects taught are dressmaking, millinery* 
machine embroider>'. cmikery. and hi)m>? management. Students spend two 
yeaiN iib this course and pay S'S per subject. I here is u written examination 
after the course and dipli)miis arc issued to successful candidates. 

One ( entei^ Dn I.agos Island has a permanent building; the other Center 
in Yaba h.^ a tempoiary building Ihc I.agos Island Domestic -Center is lo- 
cated in a iargc buikiing With eight classrinmis. otiiccs, a storeroom, a laundry, 
a kitchen, and washing and toilet facilitjes. Ihe Lagos Ciovernmcnt has pro- 
vided sewingf machines, knitting machines, dectrical $toves and ovcnsr,' iind 
laundry and ^vashing niachincs. . < 

the priniary school viKational course staff members ufe paid by .the 
l agos State Government; the adult evening class is supported by students' 
fees and by contributions from the I edcral Wom^fii's Home Science Associa- 
tion. I.agos State Ciovernment pays for maintenance of the Center; pupil 
trainees only pay for the materials used in their courses. The adult evening 
class is staffed by part-time teachers, there are 10 teacher<» at the center in 
Yaba; there are eight teachers at the I.agos Hand center. 

Ihe prospect* of takfng home materials finisheil in the course helps keep 
the primary schiuil girls interested in the course. l or the adults, the cost of 
the couVse and the hope of Earning a diploma that will enable them to get a 
pri>mising job serve as incentives for finishing the course. The princ pal agreed 
the course was too short to give pupils^ sufficient training for tull competency, 
but the introduction to v(Kationai skills makes it easier for pupils to get on' 
otiicc \ob and » pens an avenue lor further mdivnUial development in the sub- 
iccts already learned. 

The Domestic Science Center is an attempt to vocationallzc formal 
primary education. Moreover, bringmg all primary school girls in Lngos 
(many thousands of girls) to one ( enter helps minimize the cost of vocational 
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training by avoiding prolit'eralion of slafT and duplication of capital equipment. 
Use, of ihe same facilities by adulls in the evening further intensifies the 
utilizVion of the plant. The institution appears to be easily transferable within 
or outside Nigeria* 

Nigerian Drivers* and Maintenance School — Ikorodu Road, Lagos 

Historical Background and Objec fives 

In 1962, the Nigerian Motor Drivers and Allied Transpcyf'atlon Workers' 
Union took a serious view of the increasing demand for ^motoif drivers. The 
union was also concerned about incessant < road accidents, often resulting in 
fatal casualties, and so it decided to establish a motor driving school. In 1963, ' 
the tirst apprentices were admitted to the schopl, which is located on the 
outskirts of Lagos. , 

The abjective of the school is to train drivers who are literate and efficient. " 
Students who complete the course are expected: (1) to read roud signs; (2) to 
read meter and engine records of "their vehicle; and (3) to handle minimum 
mechanical breakdowns when fhe help of a skilled mechanic is not available. 

rlie school has one course. Driving and Vehicle Maintenance injheory 
and practice. I he course lasts three months, and the school runs three sessions 
annually, firing the month between sessions students take their initial driving 
tests or repeat tests if they have, failed. Three different motor engines arc used 
to teach the apprentices the rudimentary workings of * a vehicle engine. 

^tafj. Plant and Equipment . * 

/ The school started with one building on five acres of land. The building, 
which has not been expanded, includes a workshop^ a classroom, an office 
attachment, a storeroom, kitchen and toilet facilities and a petrol filling station 
owned by the school. The School has a l,700-fo<?t-long tarred driving range 
and a reversing track. 

The school •^♦ irted with two second-hand Land-Rovers; it presently has 11 
training vehicles, one staff car. and three motor engines for teachitig vehicle 
maintenance. The Director of the school is also General Secretary of the 
Nigerian Motor Drivers and Allied Transport Workers* Union. He is assisted 
by an American Mechanical Engineer, who is the Chief Instructor at the 
Center. The school's four driving instructors hold Driver Mechanic Certificates 
Grade One Other staff includes one administrative secretary, two gardeners, 
and two watchmen. !^ : c 

Sponsorship and Funding 

The school is sponsored by tlfc Nigerian Motor Drivers and Allied Trans* 
port Workers' Union, which provides part of the funds for running the school 
International Labor botlies such as the Austrian Federation of Labor, the 
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Irtlcrnational Transport Wurkern Federation, AFL CIO (the major American 
labor organization), an* the African^American Labor Center, hive also con- 
tributed ^(ubstantially. Feen paid by each student, about $10 per year, and 
tuition. $56 per year, trom apprentices constitute a third source of revenue. 
• The Center, which has an intake of about L20 driver apprentices each year, 
receives no financial assistance from the Nigerian federal or state government. 

Target Population, Recruitment and H!astage 

Persons under the age of 21 cannot be issued a driver's license. in Nigeria, 
hence underage apprentices are not admitte.d. English is > the medium of in* 
stmction at ihc Center, and Ihose who do not understand English cannot be 
admUted. .Still, fhe course attracts a wide range of applicants: school-leavers 
who are unemployed; salesmen who want to upgrade their posts by becoming 
driver/ salesmen: and car owners, or those preparing to buy a car, who want 
to leart to drive. The record of admittance of driver trainees since inception 
shows the popularity of the course. Between 1964 and 1971, 825 students^ 
attended the course^ The school now takes 40 students per session. Although 
the school is urban centered, apprentices come from all parts of the country to 
take the course. 

The promise of getting a driver's license after three months of training 
IS the greatest incentive the school offers its trainees. Secondly, apprenticed are 
conveyed to a central point in the town where they can take buses to their 
respective homes. Thirdly, the chances of an apprentice securing a job through 
the school are very high; commercial firms, government departments and in* 
dustries often turn to the school for«s>assistance in hiring. 

According to the Director of the Institute, there is little or no wastage, 
since those who fail the driving test receive two weeks qf additional training 
that usually enables llkm to pass. Although any apprentice is free to withdraw ** 
at any time, there have been no Cases of students dropping out because of 
failure to pass the driver's qualifying test. / ^ 

Cost-Benefit of Project 

The schools annual cost is estimated at $25,000. This doesn't include 
two new vehicles bought at $7,000 each; the school's five acres of land bought 

" in 1966 at $18,160. buildings estimated at $16,800; and the cost of building 
the driving range. Monejfc ioilected Trom students doe| not offset the cost o( 
their training, which is $210 per student. But.stiidents' potential earnings after 
graduation are substantially more than the private or social cokts of their train- 
ing. A driver from the school earns at least $42 per month."?^*mc who are 
■ offered '|ohs as salesmen drivers with ^nanufacturing or distributing companies 
earn more than $56 monthly, excluding commission on sales. Apart from' the 

- employment generated by the project, the benefits derived from reduced acci- 
dents arc substantial, thereby creating a very favorable cost-benefit calculus. 

Though it i.s not cohipulsory, most of the school's graduates remain. in. 

• ... 
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contact with^the school and join the Nigerian Motor Driven and Allied Trans- 
^portation Workers' Un|on. 

d. Opportunitfes Industrializadoa Ceater— Lagoi 

The scarcity of urban employment, which affects virtually all the cities 
of Black Africa, is es()ecially severe jn Lagos. The population of Nigeria's 
clipital has mushroomed from 267.000, in 1952 to more than 1,200.006 in 
1970. A desire (or economie. improvement has clearly been the dominant 
motive behind this massive population drift. But at least 80 per cent of Lagos' 
new residenU find themselves underemployed or with no job at all. Although 
these new residents live in marginal conditions on the urban fringe, they are 
reluctant to abandbn hopt ,and return to the rural areas. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Center is a privately run, community. 
ba.<ied response to this problem. The Center is a pilot project based on a success- 
ful program that originated in Philadelphia. OlC-International also has a 
branch in Accra, Ghana, and plans are under consideration to expand to 
Kenya. Ethiopia and several other African and Pan-American countries. 

The Lagos OIC traces its origin back to 1966. when a group of concerned 
Nigerians came together to discuss the social and economic ramifications of 
Lagos' growing unemployment problem. The group was assembled by Dr. 
Folonmso Salawu, a Lagos physician who had read about QIC's community- 
initiated manpower training program in v^J^eader's Digest article.. Dr. Salawu 
believed that if private citizens in the United States could generate a program 
to deal with the effects of unemployment, then Nigerians could do the same 
thing. ' 

What captured the interest of the Lagos group was that (1) the OIC 
program was created and developed by a cross-section of private citizens like 
themselves; (2) the program was not only structured to provide technical 
' training, but also concerned itself with the attitudiiial probleihs of the poor and 
urtemp'oyed; and (3) the program attempted to train people in the shortest 
possible time for work that was already in demand in the labor market. After 
Dr. Salawu had corresponded with the Rev. Leon Sullivan. OIC's founder, 
the latter visited Lagos in March, J 969. As a result of that visit, OIC Inter- 
national requested funds from the U.S. Agency for International Development 
to assist in establishing a center in Lagos. ' ' 

AID complied with the request, and in fiscal 1970 earmarked $381,000 
for the OlC/Ugos project. An additional $69,000 was budgeted for fiscal 
1971. ITie following description is based largely on a paper written in 1971 
by Thomas Morgan of the Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton University, 
and the International Council for Educational Development. 

Description of Protect 

The OIC project is supposed to provide training in skills that are im- 
portant in Nigeria, and by so doing to prompt the development and ereatioti 
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of sm.ill buinesses and the Nigerianizatioa of these businesses. The OfC/ Lagos 
Center will focus on the training and retiMiniitg of (he unemployed, the under- 
employed, and those who are considered unemployable. Its fundamental - 
concentration will be Dn development 6f the whole man—his motivation and 
attitudes as well as his sj^citic skills. Job placement, which is built into the 
' OIC program, is the ultimate objective. Participants who have acquired the 
necessary skills are assured a job, and arc said to be equipped with the motiva- 
tion needed to perform efticiently. 

the OIC training program's initial target group is the young adult popula- 
tion, which consists primarily of school-leavers who range in age from 16 to 20 
years." In most instances, these youth.s are unemployed and untrained. The 
goal for the first four years is to train and place 30O persons in auto ^rvicc 
mechanics, office anil liustness machine repair, refrigeration, service industries, 
secretarial science, and electronics. 

American technical personnel have been provided by OIC/IAtemational 
to formulate and initiate ihi? training program. Contracts will be made with 
the governmental, industrial and business communities to identify vacancies 
^and employment requirements, the OIC/ Lagos program is based on the 
National OIC program, and includes general orientation, prevocational train- 
ing, skills training, job development, job placement, and follow-up. 

The objectives of the program are: 

1. To meet the needs of those who have a basic education but cannot 
advance in job positions. 

2. To meet the needs of those who have completed their formal-school 
training but have no marketable skills. 

3. To help those who cannot continue their education because of fi- 
nancial Iv^rdships. 

4. To develop a relationship with the industrial community so that the 
OIC trainee will be provided with job opportunities. 

5. To provide training that meets the needs of existing or developing 
industry./ : , 

6. To eventually develop a management training prpject to assist OIC 
trainees and others in establishing and managing their own businesses, 
or in finding upward mobility in existing firms. 

7. To assist in the development of new businesses and industries. 

8. To assist demobilized armed forces personnel in learning a trade. ^ 

Pfevocational Feeder Program 

The prevocational feeder program is designed to provide the trainee with 
basic educational upgrading to enable him to succeed in later skill training. The 
feeder program includes motivation, recruitment, intake; assessment, orienta- 
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tion, counseling and referral. Counseling and instruction is geared to help 

the trainee choose an area of training. The feeder curricwlMm will consist of: 

* * «• ' 

L OrMKtation to specific training and job category 

2. Communications skills (including remedial reading) 

3. Computational skills 

4. History of Africa and Nigeria 

5. Persopal development 

6. Jotvflnding techniques • ^ 

7. Consumer education . 

8. The world of work 

9. Pre-employment preparation 

10; Techniques of taking pre-employment examinations 

Vocational Skill Training 

The skill training program is designed to prepare trainees for ettsting jobs. 
Its offerings will change in relation to supply and demand as indicated by the 
Job Development Section. The initiul program consists of the following skill 
areas: , » 

1. Auto service mechanics 

2. Secretarial service ^ 

3. Electronics 

4. Office and smalt' ma^Kfbe .repair 

5. Service industries , - * 

6. Refrigeration 

Job Development and Placement 

Job development and placement is a key element in the OIC program. 
Job development specialists seek openings that relate specifically to the. courses 
offered. They also provide information that is useful in structuring curriculum 
and course content, trainees' pre-job preparation includes familiarization with 
applications, interview techniques, and testing methods. The goal is to place 
. all trainees at their highest possible skill level. 

/' In 1970-71, the OIC/ Lagos staff, both Nigerian and American, attended 
a three-month training course that was given ii> two parts. The first part was 
a series of short orientation courses at OIC/ Interhational's cei.iral office in 
Philadelphia. The second part of the training program was conducted on the 
job in Lagos. During this period, U.S. technicians assisted the Nigerian staff 
in curriculum development and in methods of teaching; the Nigerian staff 
helped the Americans in adapting the OIC approach to the Lagos environment. 

The OIC/ Lagos Center took in its first feeder class of 54 students on 
March 1, 1971. An OIC/ Lagos board that includes members from the private 
sector, fovcmment^^^d local community has been established. In the ipring 
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of 1971, a fi^ld study of the project was made by Community Services, Inc. of 
Philadelphia, on behalf of QIC/ International. 

Evaluation 

It ts much too early to appraine the success 0/ the project, but the ob« 
jcctives ot the OIC program are^xwell suited to Nigeria's development needs 
as expressed in the 1962-68 development plan. This plan called for the im- 
provenicnt of technical vocational eduction in Ojrder to increase the capacity 
and productivity of the country's middle-level manpower. OIC*s approach and 
curriculum, rooted in non-tormal training, are unique for Nigeria. The program 
closely relates vocational education to existing manpower requirements. Further- 
more, the OIC approach involves the private sector (business and industry)- 
in the training process. 

OIC/ Lagos MS a valuable experiment in non-formal education. If it is 
successful, it will show how a practical, job-oriented alternative can supple* 
ment, or replace, the traditional forms of vocational education that, presently 
exist in many African countries. In future evaluations of the project several 
questions will have to be answered: / * ^ 

1. Can the OIC approach, which has proven successful in the U.S., be 
adapted to a labor market where jobs are scarce and there is a surplus 
of labor? * ' 

2. Can the OtC approach be used in rural development programs? If so. 
how could it be implemented by a government agency (the Department 
of Community Development) or a private agency (cooperatives, the. 
Economic Development Corporation)? 

3. Can the OIC set up projects in other' parts of Nigeria— especially the 
north, which is behind the south in every category of economic 
development? 

4. Can the benefits accruing from such a small number of jobs outweigh 
costs and offset the possible danger of stimulating more unemployment 
by increasing the-ft6w of entrants into the labor force? 

e. TfxtUe Training Ccntcrs-^Westem State 

Historical Background and Objectives 

The textile training program in the Western State of Nigeria was started 
in 1963 as part of the rural development program of the 1962-1968 Western 
Nigeria Development Plan. Ihe basic objective of the program's Jhree centers 
was to provide employment for primary-school-leavers who had little prospect 
of obtaining employment or of furthering their education. It was hoped thit 
at the conclusion of' the training, youngsters would be placed in production 
units, maiiy of which would be located in rural areas. I1ius it was hoped that 
the influx of youth to urban areas would be reduced. Moreover, it was believed 
that the newly trained youth would be engaged in an industry, textilest that was 
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aerving basic national needs. It was also fell that textile production costs could 
be lowered by using the new methods the trainees were to leam. 

Incentives, Recruitpnent aifd Wastage 

In accordance with the program*s objectives, those recruited are primary 
or scieondary-school-leavers in the 14 -16 years age group. Recruitment is made 
on the basis of interviews conducted by a panel of local councillors and ofticials 
of the Western State Ministry of Trade and Industries. There is no entrance 
examination. Forty trainees are admitted each year to each of thci three Train- 
ing Centers. Originally, those recruited into the program took a one-year course 
in tfie skills of textile production, weaving and dyeing. They used simple manu- ' 
^ly ''operated machines that were designed by the Industry Division of the 
Western. State Ministry of Trade and IndMstries. On the basis of experience 
gained from these e^riier programs, it is now believed that training can be 
shortened. In September, 1971, the textile training program was revised to 
last for only six months. At the end of the course, students are tested and the 
successful ones receive certificates. 

Incentives designed to create and retain interest in the prograln include 
free tuition as well as a subsistence allowance for each student of $8.40 per 
month. At the end of the course, successful candidates are set up in production 
cooperatives called textile production units. There are 32 in operation in the 
Western State. Because the government supplies funds for establishment of the 
cooperatives, as well as for the program's building, its textile hand-weaving 
machine and dyeing shed, plus some initial working capital, trainees are 
assured of a job. Youngsters installed in these cooperative units are supposed 
to support themselves from their output. 

The government assists the production units by procuring markets for^ 
their output and providing them with raw materials. Although the cooperatives 
are capable of producing a wide range of textile products, they have so far 
concentrated on production of school uniforms. The production units, as the 
cheapest supplier of uniforms, are assured of a market. The government helps 
By delivering the uniforms. In spite of these arrangements, some trained textile 
workers have deserted the production units for the large textile mills or the 
army, both of which pay higher salaries. This has r<»ulted in the closing of 
about 10 per cent of the original units. 

Staffi Plant and Equipment ^ 

The program's emphasis is on cost reduction. Thus both plant and equip* 
ment are simple. Equipment was all manually operated until new semi- 
automatic machinery was designed by the Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
Western State. It is estimated that the new equipment will boost per day output 
by at least 33 per cent, and possibly by as much as 133 per cent* once its use 
is fully mastered. Each training center has four instructors and twx^admin- 
istr^rs. 
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Sponsorship and Funding . 

The textile training program is sponsored and funded by the Governmv^nt 
of the WcMern State of Nigeria. Capital costs of each training center are 
Sfiuut $1 1. 000 per year. Annual operating costs are nbout $10,060. Per $tu(|ent 
operating costs, equal about $250 per year. In September. 1^71, when the 
training period was reduced to six months, per student training costs Were 
reduced by about $100. The cost of establishing a textile production unit is 
estimated at $2,S0O for 25 students, or $112 per student. Totijl training ^arid 
job creaikni costs amount to $250 per student.' ITiis figure increases sjightly, 
if depreciation of the center's building and equipment is taken iiito account. 
I hese costs are considered 'quite low when compared, to alternative^ rrtethods 
of creating employment in the rtiodem sector. ' ' 

' ' ' ' ■ / 

Impact of the Program 

About 800 jobs have already been created as a result of thi|( program, 
and about 120 new jobs are being created annually. Compared to pe require- 
ments for reducing youth unemployment, this contribution may ;^eefn small, 
but it is' stili significant. On the basis of daily production .of aboMt six yards, 
workers in theuproduction units were earning $16.80 per month, ^ilh the new 
machines introduced in September, 1971. daily production reachc,d a minimum 
of «ight* yar^s and is expected to 'build up to 12-14 yards. Monthly income 
could therefore be increased from ^} per cent to 133 per cent in the near 
future. At these levels, monthly income would be competitive with salaries 
paid by industry and the flight to the cities might be reduced Furthermore, 
the school uniforms produced by the textile productioh un^ undersell Com- 
parable ^agtory-procfliced material by 35 per cent. Jhe school authorities seem 
satisfied with the J)roduct. and are asking for more, while factory managers 
grumble. The manjigcrial and transport assistance pf the Ministry of Industries 
- is partly responsible for the cost advantage, but even if tl^ cost .of such assist* 
ance is discounted, the textile production unit would probably stilMiave a 
cost .idyantage. If >this program could be expaiflded, the cost of textiles tO 
average- and low-income people might be reduced. The program has also con- 
tributed to the training of spme 'skilled workers for m^or textile mills. 

Conclusion / - . ^ 

The project is innovative in several respects. The attempt to use intcr- 
meiliate technology, partly in ^rtin^l arp.as, to produce non-traditional* fabric 
i> new to most African countpisralt hough it has a long history in Asia. The 
resirit- is a low cost for creating an industrial job arid a close link between 
training and job creation. On a, large-scale, such projects would be helpful in 
creating jobs for school-leavers and providing locally made textiles at a reason- 
able cost. Sych programs wpuld alsoWduce imports 'of finished textiles and 
of expensive equipment for local mill^The project in Western Nigeria could 
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be transferred to other areas in Nigeria or elswhere in Africa. A similar pro- 
gram is in its initial stages in Uganda, though it was begun without knowledge 
of the Nigerian .experience. External assistance could be given in the training 
of instructors for such programs, especially by Asian countries with long 
experience iQ this type of work. Assiiituncc could also be ^iven in the design 
of even more efficient, yet inexpensive, machinery. Finally, aid could be given 
by supplying new materials suc|i as Jarn and dyes. 

f* Vocntioiiiil Training and Common Fucilitit^ t?«nttS;--0^ 

In 1969, the VVcslem State Government established thc^^jeoUijhal Train- 
ing and Common Facilities Center with the assistance of the International 
Labor Organization. The project aimed at stopping the drift of schoi^-lcavers 
to citie^ in search of wage employment/ It was hoped that demonst rat ions iof 
modern equipment and machines to artisans wpuld encourage m^m to form 
fnu^tnerships to raise the necessary capital for investment in large-scale pro- 
duction. 

Courses, in woodworking, metal working, and building were planned for 
the Center. But in mid- 1971 only the woodworking course was in progress* 
Workshops have been built for the woodworking artisans who are expected to 
pay a rental fee of $3 per month during the year-long eourse. 

The course is non-residential and student-artisans are expected to proVide 
their own accommodations. Staff quarters are planned. Machinery and other 
equif)ment is supplied by the Western State Government Staff instructors 
supervise the workshops. • 

The project is sponsored by the Western State Government. Of, the 
$I.26S»500 spent og, the Center in mid-197.1, $600,000 was prpvided by the 
Slate Government, with the balance coming from the ILO. 

This program is aimed --at established artisans, presently cafpenters, who 
have apprentices working for Ihem. Although located in the rural area/ appli- 
cants from any part of the stale arc eligible. There are 18 artisans taking the. 
• woodworking course. Because of a large number of applicants at the time of 
first reGruiimcnt, ibe West African Examination Council was asked to conduct 
a lest and select candidates for the course^ 

The program is still experimental, having been established in August, 
1970. The result of the effort may take some time to »be evaluated. 
» • 

7. TANZANIA 

II. .\tHimtMizi ^Uidy f;roij|>— Oar en Salaam 

The Mumhazi Study Group is run by the local Catholic Church through 
the efforts of a Ceylonesc. Mr. I atif. Trainees arc primary-school-leavers under 
18 years old. They arc taught carpentry and poultry keeping as well as English, 
Swahili, bookkeeping aad math. The aim of the program is to teach trainees how 
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to earn money by making and selling articles, In 1971, there were about 22 
pupils in the group^ Although the couriic is stmctured for three years, moit 
' students usually slay tor only* one year and then either tind a job or return 

-tt^.v to formal schools. Of . the 20 pupils who have completed the course in the 

last two years, about half have gone on Jo secondary schools, vocaitional train-' 
ing or technical colleges. Others have been accepted for work in garages, or • 
have continued in the agricultural work ttiat thjry learned 'at the Center, 
' because or' the training in English, Swahili; bookkeeping and math, primary- 
school-leavers who would nbt otherwise. have qualified to go onto secondary 
^ * schools are often allowed to -continue their formal education. Using basic 

carpentry tqok the students arc taught to'makjp furniture and -sell itj 

Othet'income is derived from the sale of, chickens that the studojfits Icam 
to care for. Training is given six days a week, wTtU^ two hours devoted to 
-carpentry, an hour and a half to poultry keeping, and an hour each for the 
other courses. , - 

Students live in their families' homes in town, and are expected to pay 
^ $3 a month for training. In fact, they hardly evpr pay and most of the funds 

for running the wursc come from the sale of furniture and poultry, and from 
•Contributions from' the Catholic Church. 

TJie school's primary problem is lack of funds. The project is worthwhile 
because it is inexpensive. Although it docs not offer high-level traini|ig Jn 
« specific skills, it does seem to prikxlMce ,work-oricnted attitudes, as well as an 
ability and familiarity with tools, and a will to continue either with formal or 
vocational education or with the search for employment. 

^ ■ 

b« National IndustriHl Tmining rmmcil 

'The National Industrial Training Council of Tanzania offers two types 
of training for craftsmeoj The first is vocational training given at the Training 
Center at Dar es Salaam. The second involves evening courses given at 20 
different centers throughout the country to provide craftsmen with the 4ddi* 
# tional theorctica\ and practical knowledge necessary for them to pass the Trade 
^ Certificate examinations of the country. 

^ Vocational training is given to members of the National Service who, after 

three months of basic training, are chosen. on the basis of aptitude and . psychoid 
logical tests. One hundred and sixty trainees are recruited each year from the 
National Service. Trainees receive instruction in electricity, carpentry, masonry 
and vehicle mechanics. E;|ich of these courses, which last for t2 months, i^ 
about 40 per cent theoretical The program has 27 instructors, most of whom 
have taught in trade scho<>ls or in industry for more than five years, and have 
technical school backgrotmds. 

The second year is ipcnt in on-the-job training; lobs arc legated by the 
Center.'s In-Plant Departfnent« which analyzes the needt of industries. After 
a year of on-the-job trz^ming, students take their Orade-3 trade test. Most 
sti^ents pass this te^t, and 90 per, cent of them are accepted to continue in 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • . 
' /■ ' ' ' ' ' 
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the job at which they were trained. Other training consist* of an evening coursar 
• to upgrade the skills of employed artisans by instructing them in theory that 
v:., they may never have been taught in previous training. Courses ari taught two 
nrghts a week for 16 weeks.^At the end of the course, the trainee is ready for 
either the Grade-3 or the Grade-2 Trade Test. Of 1.041 students who attended 
evening courses between January and May of 1971. approximately 88 per cent 
tlnishedJiS^ course. Before this training^ was offered, only 40 per cent of the 
tradei^nkn in Dar es Salaam were passing the trade exams. Now. However, 62 
per cent of the tradesmen who take the test score a passing grade. Admin- 
> istrators of the program are greatly encouraged by this increase, especially 
since the program has only been in operation for a few years. 

The trades covered by this training are motor vehicle mechanics, fitting 
and turning, electrical installation and repair, carpentry, masonry, welding, 
painting and sign writing, auto-elcctiical work, plumbing, pipe fitting and tech- 
nical drawing. Instructors attend a two-month training course at the Center 
in Dar. 

.Fees are $4.25 for the course' that is designed to help students pass the 
Grade-3 test and $5.75 for the GradJt.^ test course. 

Although the courses given in the vocational section of the National In- 
dustrial' Training Center are not much different from those in other countries, 
the high rate of placement marks this program as more successful than most. 
Partly, this success is due to the industrial analysis conducted by the In-PIant 
Depiirtment. ITie project's success also seems to indicate the value of govern- 
ment support and close ties with the Labor Department, factors that may 
interest other countries wishing to ipprove their vocational training. 

Although they do not create new jobs! the evening courses are significant 
because they increase the output of those already employd. They also help 
make goods and services more compatible with modem standards. The care 
^ is'taken t^ select qualified teachers and to continually upgrade. them in- 

dicates that the Government has a high regard for the Training Center and 
tor the work of tradesmen. 



8. TL'NISIA 

Pre- Apprenticeship (Pre- Vocational) Training Centers 

Ohicctives ' . 

The goal of the "Pre-Apprcnticcship" (or Pre-Vocational) Centers estab- 
lished throughout Tunisia is ttt' help primary-school-lcavc- develop the special 
skills ;ir\,d attitudes necessary for productive* employment or further vocatiohal 
tr.iming. Although in most cases spccirtc skills are not taught, the program 
attempts to develop general manual dexterity and familiarity with'the tools and 
methods used in many trades. The project also aims to help school-leavers 
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discover or regain confulcncc in lliol ca(Sabiliti.-s. Furthcmiore, the Comers' 
irainiog is designed, to develop altiniiY (innsistcnt with modcrm/alion cITons. 
llK'Ntf amtudcs inuJiiJc the tolltming ic''S,''' one should- taly:. advantage 
of nowSy arising opportunities; that onJ should seek m.wc crticient methods of 
doing things;' that grcat'cr priHhictivity"' (CMilts troni cooperation :md from 
sharing, scarce resources such, as tools orl.uul. and that planning ohc's activities 
can produce better results. ' «f^-' 

\ v ' 

• • \ , •-< ■ ' 

Slniotttre \ . < 

rTunisia\ 6S Pi^e-Apprenticcship Centers, arc administered by the National 
Otlice of VocV'onal Tfuirting and Fmployment (OFPE), under tho Sccretaiy 
of State for V.)uth. Sports and Social Affairs. There are sevpral types of 
.vnfffs- aVareLown as ,('vcU: A Centers and provide general training; ,1 1 arc 
Cycle B Centers\aDd give follow-up training in a particular trade; IQ-arc 
devoted strictly toVre'-apprenliceship in hotel work, and three give introductory, 
training to students who are. in their last years of primary school. 

rhc CVcIc A •Ccnters.^iis suggested by their number, receive tKc greatest 
emp-hasis. For tt-month .pi^riods. these Centers train an average of 49 fo''60 
boys between the ages of 14 and 18 in general manual skills. Other courses 
include Arabic. French, arithmetic, civics and physical education, all of which 
arc related, in various ways, to the practical instruction. The civics i:ourse/.fOr 
example. us<Js slides ;^nd other audio-visual materials to teach adaptation to 
•modern- life and society. ' 

Between .^0 and 70 per cent of training at the Cycle A Center* i^ allo- 
cated to practical instruction. At the beginning of the year, trainees learn 
measuring, hiimmcring. s.'iwing. tracing, tool care and inspection of products. 
Vatcp- trainees appiv these basic skills, while rotating between introductory 
courses in c.irpentrv. elcctricitv. buiUling. soldering, sheet metalwork, forging 
and pipe-fitting., At the end of the training, students make projects in one or 
more of the. skill 'areas studied. In 1971. the Cycle A Centers trained ,2.404 
pupils. In the eight years that the Centen have been operating. 72 pdr cent 
of'thcir grailiiates have been placed in jobs, the great majority in apprenticeship 
positions and the rest in vocational schools. ^ \ 

The Cycle B Centers were initiated in 1970 by the OFPF. to pro^^ ah 
.-Jlternafive for Cvcle A-lcaven and to train 17-vear.oid boys who were not 
in formni- vocational schools. F 'ch of the Cvcle B Centers gives six months' 
training in one of the following: mnsohrv. carpentry, sheet, met.alwork. solder- 
ing. s.anitation plumbing, electrical wort; and automobile mechanics, pespite 
the' rclativciv short duration* of this training, most Cycle B-leavers have thus 
far been placed in jobs. A total of 195 students .are currently enrolled in Cyeic B 
Centers, Students who come to these centers from formal schools usually have 
completed two years of secondary-school work. 
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Placement > ' 

*rhe 10 hotel training Centers ^1 re the most successful of all the Pre- 
Apprcniiccship/Vnterv at placmg trairicen in jobs. All 440 students currently 
enrolled have been guaranlceil placement in hotel apprentice5,hips. The demand 
fiT traintjcs 'is wgreat that the X enfcr\ enrollmehi is expected to double in 
1^73. TrainceH in the hotel course icarn the basic skills and conduct required 
V iff waiters, chambermaids, desk clerks and bellhops. • ' 
, Five prcrvocational traming Centers for girls teach job-oriented manual 
skills s0h as Ciirdhoard cutting and loldmg., weaving, sewing and hair-setting. 
'ThcHJ centers also glve^home-orieMcd msKuction in nutrition, child fiare and 
cooking. Instruction m Arabic, French ami civics is also incorporated in the 
counc. These subjects are taught with a view toward building attitudes com- 
patible With priHJuctive employment in. a moderni/i.ng society. Graduates of 
the coufMrs have found jobs in' elect vor.ics plpni^i. texnle companies^, and haic* 
dressing salons. ^ . *^ > 

I .ich (Ncle \ (enter, has one fechnival teacher anvl^onc general instnictbr: 
:he Cyc!c B C enters have one teacher for each special skill course offered. The 
gemral instructors must have completed secondary, sfchooK and technical 
tvMchers must have c^^plcted tcchnic.il training in 'a formal institution. In 
C vcle B Centers, each instnictor is required to have a trade certificate in the 
vkil\|j.irea h'; teaches. 

All m^tructors in the various Centers must undergo a training course 
Utmg from one year to IS mphths at^att Institute <^l)lishcd by the OFPE. 
The training course sircsst!^ pedagogical methods for combining theoretical and 
cla^sicaj subjects, such as math awu Arabic, with practical skills. Trainees 
siuJv psvch )-motv»r methods oi teaching m.jnaal skiJIs. Female teachers for 
the r -rls* r>:ptcr5 spend four months working in various industries where they 
co«^$Mle^e(K)rdH ui RQsrtiiii*^^ open to women. Nbny of^fhc female teachers have 
^^^y^^*^^ ^ w,ifc-«;i^tAg job before, and this period provides them with the 
experience anJ qualiikations. for preparing girls for employment. 

Some observers ha.c noted that rlic Pre-Apprenticeship Centen in Tunisia 
utilize their equipment more ecdnomicallv th.m similar projects in Africa. 
I he Centers are generally K>c.itcd in uUler buildings rather than in newly" 
construav;d plants. Simple >oc>ts. r.ifher>^rih elabiirifc showcase eqiMpmcnt. 
ch iracten*'e the fn[mnj^^4rt7ne^^wii^ a?nu t»> imp.jrf a bas^c , knowledge nf 
several trade^r-^e Centers operate morning and afternoon shifts to maximize 
thc^ framees' .lcct^s to tm>ls. Students arc divtdid jnfd smill g-oups and tools 
are shared proper cire of ux^U an intcij^il part of the cnrricuhim. 

The average, per uapita recurrent cost for a 40^student Ci;ntcr has been 
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calculate^ at S306.50. Average per capita cost for a 60-student Center is 
estimated at $236,40. UNICEF' provides equipment as well as scholarships 
for teachers 14, be trained at the OFPE Institute in Radcs. Tunisia. Most Df the 
boianqe of the costs comes from OFPE funds, which derive from a two'pcr 
cent salaries lax levied on Tunisian industries. 

General Comments and Eyatuation 

Considerable criticism has been levciedrul voiialional training schemes for 
their failure to place specially trained people in skill-related jobs. The weakest 
link in most Tunisian pre-v'ocalional training is finding lobs for those who 
complete the course. Nevertheless, Tunisian Pre-Apprenticcship Centers have 
maintained a record of succesJfful placement. The OFPE now Keep track of 
apprenticeship openings throughout the country, and preference is given to 
youths who have completed training at the Centers. Ihis relatively new policy, 
which cuts across regional lines, will probably increase the rate of placement. 

National coordination of job location has strengthened the program, and 
sanction by the Government of Tunisia, has increased the" Centers' prestige. 
More important, perhaps, is the viability of the onccpt of pre-vocational tram- , 
ing vis-a-vis traditional , vocational training. By teaching the trainee general 
skills and job attitudes, the program produces workK)riented and work-capable 
graduates who can adapt themselves to fluctuations in the labor market, rather 
. than individuals- highly skilled in only one trade. 

Tfie future success oif prc»vocationaI training in" TCinisia will depend in 
part on a resfotation of the balance between urban/ modem, sector training 
centers (of the type described here) and schemes designed to train people for 
'employment in the rural sector. The rural centers, though still in existence, have 
tost much of theilr efficacy since the failure' of Tunisia's cooperative movement 
in 1969.* Tht problems of the rural centers indicate* clearly the link between 
training programs and soiuid economic policies. Without the latter, the 
former cannot be expected to cure the ills of unemployment and underutiliza- 
tion of human resources. Without a healthy rural training program, the rural/ 
urban migration will continue to place , an unmanageable burden on urban 
pre-vocational programs. 



9. UGANDA ' , 

Mukono Handloom Weavhig Project 

' This project is designed to <rain young people in the technology of hand- 
loom weaving. After, completion of their training, students are expected to 
settle in cooperative 'units in their villages. It is hoped that the government 

V j;;7"j dMcrlptlon of rural pr^-vmatiotMl ccntm irrnirr, de fnimalion l>rfr,ol,uUmrlte 
Jtf Uut,es Ruraux) prtor lo the 1969 upK^aval. see ILO dcAimimt Report to .he Oovemttiem 
of TunSm «n Rural Tralnin, In T.ml.la. .blT/OTA/Tunwi.'R.2J. Oetiev.. 1970. 
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will provide the initial capital and operating costs of the cfil^porativc units. ^ 
which ari;^ aitempLs to siinuilate the increajie of cottage industry in thi? rufal 
areas. If the government also assists the ci>9pcralivcs in* getting orders for 
products, it will be repaid alter the cooperative's goods are sold. • 

In 1967, the Indian Covernnicnt, as part of its aid program, sent three • 
Indians with 20 looms to Uginda. Two of the Indians have since returned to 
India. The tirst 23 students have completed two and half years of training. 
OriginaJly. training was to have been much shorter, but 'administrative problems- 
have thrown the project off schedule. Based on years ^of successful Indian 
experience, the project is conceptually 'sound, and. a review is now being con- 
ducted fo insure that more effective machinery for the program's implementa- 
tion is found. When the new plans become* operative, the program shduld have 
' a* favorable infliitfncc on the rural economy. Of course, the project's impact 
will build slowly and will depend on how large a program is mounted. * ^ k 

The bnsic idea behind this project is similar to that of tfie Nigerian textile 
training, program discussed .'arher (see page 22). Both projects plan to intro- " 
ducc n.vw equipment in the near' future. The Mukono project staff pl&ns to 
introduce s^rmi-automatic Jacquand looms that could increase daily production 
by as m-.u,h xs 10 to 15 yards A new machine, also semi-automatic, that will be 
iatroduc/d in the Western Niiicria project will make piissible a pcr-4ay prodifc- 
tion of eight to 14 yards. Further comparison of these two projects is needed. 

10. ZAMBIA , 
Liumshya Youth SelMlelp Project * 

The Luanshya Youth Self-Help Project developed entirely from local 
enthusiasm and sensitivity to the net^Js of youth in the community. It emerged 
from a convention held in the town of Luanshya t,o discuss local problems. ^* 
Amovig the delegates were representatives from local mine management boards. - / 
the Zambian Mine Workers' Union, and the Youth Council of Zambia. The^ ^ 
resultant program aimed to provide tfaining;^ in basic skills to unemployed 
grade VII scfliooMcavcrs. " ^ 

Most of the funding for the project was to come from contracted work. ^ 
A buildmg for Ihfr training Center was provided by the* Roan and Mpataraatu 
Mine Township Board. Tht^^ Board also donated an old van and $300,a month 
for the cost of materials and equipment. An additional $3,000 for renovation ^ ♦ 
of the donated building 'was included, as was classroom furniture. Other 
groups offered contract work and provided personnel to assist in administering 
'the project 

Age limits for participants (only hoys were admitted to the program) 
were set between 17 apd 24 years. In the first year, which began in August, ^ 
P>f>7. the 200 available positions were quickly filled. Hach tr.iinee was charged ' 
a fee of Sl.Sd, bi t was to receive some pocket money, if it became available 
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from contracted work projects. The couh^ was' to cover a year*s training in 
the broad categories of engineering, building, and agriculiure. The ypuths were 
taught the rudin. )ts of carpcfttry, mcta and wrought iron work, upholstery^ 
building, brlckmaking, and concrete mixing. 

In addition to learning these skills, irainees undertook contracted projec; 
such as painting houses, clearing streets and digging drains. They also joil* 
tivated vegetable gardens. In the first year of the pcoject*s operation, yttiese * 
contracts and the sale of vegetables resulted in a credit balance oy about 
$5,400. By the end of. the first year, 200 pupils had found jobs in lofM firms, 
including the mines that had helped spojnsor the project. Others f^raied three* 
different cooperatives around skills tltey' had learned. / 

The project is significant becaui^ it/demonstrates what can happen through 
local initiative and enthusiasm and ;(yithout central govemfitent control. If 
attempted elsewhere, success would depend largely upon th^ existence of in* 
dustries willing to provide encouragement, tacilities and cphtract'jobs. 
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Industrial. and Vocational Training: 
On-the-job and Skill-Upgrading Progr;ams 
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MAJOR CASE STUDY NO. 1 

NIGERU: VOCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT CENTERS (VlCi) 

i • ' 

i Historicai Background and Oblectives 

In January. 1965, thc^ Ministry of Trade and Industry of the former 
Northern Region of Nigeria^ working closely with the Ministry of Education, 
established the Business and Apprenticeship Training Center in Kadunt« The 
ideas bi^hind this two-year pilot project originated with the late Dn Adam 
Skapski of the Ford Foundation and were developed further by Williaiti Gard- 
ner, a vocatiQnal education specialist with many years' experience in Nigeria. 
The Ford Foundation helped start th^project with a gt,Mit of $1 16,000. Work- 
shop and classroom space was provided at the Kaduna Technical Institute by 
the^ Northern Regional Ministiy of Education. Additional equipment was 
> purchased with funds from the Ford Foundation grant In 1965, courses began 
in motor mechanics, building and carpentry. 

The center was to provide vocational training fc. local artisans and for 
small business entrepreneurs and their workers. Specific goals were: 

1. Improving trainees* practical skills and introducing them to modem 
ffi^hniques and practices in their trades; 

2. Assisting the small-scale entrepreneur to improve the efficiency of his 
business; 

3. Encouraging those trainees with demonstrated potential to establish 
their own businesses. 

Attainment of thcK goals involved imparting skills in a particular tradi 
and in general studies— English, urithtnetic and bookkeeping. The course wu 
^ designed to enable trainees to attain a level equivalent to the Nigerian Federal 
Ministry of Labor Trade Tests in Grades I and III, and to pass these tests 
when possible. 

Extension of the Project 

At the conclusion of the pilot project the former Northern Regional Gov- 
ernment's CoMncil for Vocational and Technical Training (composed of •!! 
the permanent secretaries) reported that it was highly impressed by the work 
of the Kaduna center. The Center had demonstrated how available facilities. 

35 
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mtd staff could provide vocational training at a comparatively low cpst. Accord- 
ingly, the C ouncil voteil to conMnuc the project and to extend it to other j^wns 
in the Region. These new centers were named \\>cational Improvement Centers 
to emphasise their orientation. I lie pilot project at Kaduna, hOwe\cr, retained 
its original name — Business and Apprenticeship Iraining Center. 

As of late 1971, there were 11 .Vofational Improvement Centers in 
Northern Nigeria, two in each of ihe si.\ stales in the former Northern Region.* 
The 12 VIC'S, all established with Ford Foumlation assistance, have had varying 
degrees of success. Other state governmentii in Nigeria; with assistance from 
the Ford Foundation, have also established or afe establishing Vocational 
Improvement Centers. 

Although we wore unable \o visit all 12 centers in Northern Nigeria, we 
did compile a detailed description of two of them — the Business, and Ap" 
prcnticeship Trainmg C enter (BATC) in Kaduna (tirst of the 12 centers) and 
the Vocational Improvement Center (VIC) in Maiduguri (one of the highly 
regarded newer centers), Ihese two centers generally reflect practices, in all 
J2 VlCs, Performance of other VK s, however, does not quite match standards 
at Kaduna and Maiduguri, where* success was largely attributable to the dyna- 
mism of the organizers. The si/e of Kaduna, with its industrial and govern- 
mental complex and its* concentration of relatively high income, also contributed 
to that project s success, ' 

Target Population 

The VIC program is directed mainly at the lower grade of industrial 
worker, artisans employed by the government or private companies or those 
who are self-employed or apprenticed to small entrepreneurs. Although com- 
pletion of elementary school is preferred, it is not compulsory, A minority of 
trainees who started the pri>^rams in Kaduna, Maiduguri, and elsewhere were 
illiterates. Entrants must hdve been engaged in their trades, businesses, or 
industries for two years prior to beginning the VIC program. Pus requirement 
is meant to ensure that the pF4)gram is not filled by those who have no tnteresSt 
in a technical liekl or who consider it a second choice to a formal academic 
-4)rogriim, and who would, at the First opportunity, drop out. In the same vein, 
thc||e who havQ successfully completed a lower stage of the program (say the 
Grade III Test), and who wish to aUvance to the next stage, arc required to 
demonstrate their interest and commitment by working at their trade for at 
least one year before being allowed to continue. 

The program is open to all age groups, but young adults tend to doiAinate 
the trainee population. Some primary-schooUleayers attempt to enter the pro- 
gram directly after graduation, but they arc usually advised first to become 
apprenticed to local small-scalc cntrepreneurs. 'Although this program was not 
primarily aimed at school-leavers, it is helping to induce primary-school-leavers 

• Nigeria** four f*»nncr rcRlnns were subdivided Into* 12 sUitcfi in June. Wf»7» shortty before 
the ouihrcuk of civH w.ir. 
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lo become apprentices* It reduces the problem of unemployment, while helping 
to train skilled workers. Although the BATC is considering offering typing 
and other secretarial courses that would attract women, the courses offered 
thus far have tended to limit the trainee population to males* 

Training Programs 

' ■ ! 

the basic training program lasts*^r 10 months and is divided between 
^neral studies (English, arhhmctic, and bookkeeping) and training in a 
particular trade. Instruction is given in the evcnyg for two hours, four to 
five days a week. About half the instruction coifists of practical' demonstra- 
tions in a particular trade, while the other half is devoted to general studies. 

The training program aims at preparing trainees for the Grade III Artisan 
Test conducted by the Federal Ministry of Labor. A-Grade UI certificate is 
roughly equivalent to the qualifications obtained by the skilled artisans and 
craftsmen trained at Government Trade Centers and Technical Training 
Schodht^ X!^^ VICs, however, also provide more aidvanced training in prepara^^ 
tion for Grade^U or Grade I te9ts. Training for the Grade I tests takes two 
years. ^ 

Courses in particular tn^les vary with local demand. The BATC in 
Kaduna started with only three trades^ motor mechanics, building, and car- 
pcntry, but in the 1971-1972 session, courses Were Joeing offered in six trades: 
motor Mechanics, general fitting, plumbing, welding, bricklaying,' and carpentry* 
In Maiduguri, carpentry, motor mechanics, electrical installaTtonr^d brick- 
laying were the first courses offered. In the 1971-72 sessiuni painting aiid 
decoration were added. The average class for each trade is supposed to contain 
about 24 trainees, but classes may range in size from few as five (though 
this is tutt) to more than 30. When a class exceeds 40, it is usually divided 
in half. In Maiduguri, during the 1971-1972 sessions, two classes each Were 
run in motor mechanics and electrical installation. 

In general studies, trainees are divided into two groups, one for literates 
and ojne for illiterates. Instruction is given in Hausa when necessary. 

The number of trainees varies from year to year, hut initial enrollmeni: 
has ranged from about 100 to 130 in recent years. In 1971-72, there were 130 
trainees in the Kaduna Center. Ninety per cent of these were being prepared 
for the Grade III test; the rest recwuved^ preparation for Grade II. In Maiduguri, 
however,'' 10 candidates were presented for the Grade I examination in 
1970-71. Seventy-three candidates survived the end of the course out of abou| 
120 who started. 

Recruitment and Incentives 

Trainees are recruited through advertisements in the press (English and 
Hausa), spot anouncements on radio, posters and. leaflets, personal Contact 
with current or pa^t trainees, and direct contact by the organizers of the center. 
Advertisements, posters, and leaflets briefly describe the program, stre!>sing 
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the that it is tree. They also emffhasixc that the center awards certiHcates 
to tho^ic successfully concludihg the coiir«^e, and presents eligible candidates 
for the i^cdcral Ministry of Labor Trade Tests, Eniry requirements are also 
stated. Demand for admiNsion is usually quite high and in many cases the 
number of qualified candidates exceeds available capacity. In U)70, more, than 
1«000 applicants sought admission to the center at Kaduna; only 130 candidates ^ 
were selected. Applications are screened and the most promising candidates 
are interviewed. U the number of applicants is not too high, all are interviewed. 

Several incentives lure people into the program and sustain their interest 
tn it. There are no tuition fees, and trainees are supplied with pencils, note* 
books, work' materials, etc. The best two or three trainees in each frad? also 
receive tool awards worth between $45 and $80 at the end 67 each course. 
The best students are chosen on the basis of attendance and overall per- ^ 
formance. ^ ^ 

The prospect of job advancement, after passing the Federal Trade Tests, « 
is an additional incentive. The centers pressure employers to upgrade those 
employees who have passed the. T rade Test and to pay them higher wages. 
Upgrading has, however, not been automatic on passing these tests. This has 
caused some demoralization, and some trainees have left the program because 
the prospect of upgrading was in doubt. Those who are setf^rmployed tend 
to view the certificate as a means of finding a job that offccs more security 
or as^ a means of obtaining a loan to expand their business. 

Wastage 

In spite of these incentives, the drop-out r^te is fairly high. Of 128 trainees 
who started the program at Kaduna in 1968^^69, only 88 were presented for 
the Federal Trade Test. In 1069-70, 87 of 130 trainees who started the program 
were presented for the Trade Test, and in 1970-71,^ only 78 of the original ' 
139 trainees were presented for the test. In Maiduguri. the drop-out rate )vas 
estimated at about 50 per cent in the first two years; it fell to 27 per cent in 
1970-71. 

Several reasons have been given for this high wastage. For the .self- 
employed attendance at classes may mean a loss of opportunity to make money< 
l?Dnie employees have dropped out of the courses because they have been 
transferred from their jobs. Sonje of those who were transferred joined VIC 
courses in their new locations, if such training was available. In Kaduna, the 
location of the center — as much as six miles away from some? trainees-is a 
deterrent to completion of the course, especially since mahy trainees must 
travel on foot after a hard day's work. 

Performance on the trade tests have varied from year to year. In Kaduna, 
recent results have been encouraging; of the 78 presented for the tests in 
1970-71, only seven failed. When the poor background of the trainees and 
the short duration of the course arc taken into account, this performance can 
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be viewed as most satisfactory. At Maiduguri. however, only about 20 per cent 

of those originally enrolled in the course passed the trade tests in, 1970-71, 

S/Uj^, Harxt and Equipment . ' 

Arrangements for staff, plant and equipment are a pa^icularly innovative 
aspect of the VICs. The center at Kaduna started withouVconstructing any 
new plant or buying significant equipment other than simple mmd tools. Clas^ 
room and workshop space at the city's Technical Institute wenbi used, making 
for more intensive utilization of an already-existing facility. xHe center — at 
th^ direction of the Ministry of Education — was charged no fee\for its us^ 
of the Institute. ^ « 

The use of existing plaAt and equipment characterizes all Vteational 
Improvement Centers, even* (hough specific arrangements may vary from place* 
to place. In Maiduguri, for example, the VIC used a primary school Idr its 
general studies classes. For practical work, the center used the workshop! of 
the local government. The center was permitted free use of these facilit 
although it paid foi wiring the classrooms so that they could be used at nig 
(ITie center then paid all the electric bills.) The center also paid for ne,. 
materials such as wood for the carpentry course, and provided hand tools for\ 
trainees.^ / 

--^t general philosophy of the VICs is to have as little full-time staff as 
possible. The center in Kaduna is not typical in this respect. If has two full-time 
instructorf administrators, one clerk, four Inboa'fs, six part-time technical in* 
Htntctors (In each of the professional trades), and six part-time teachers for 
academic subjects (i.e. English, arithmetic, and bookkeeping). In Maiduguri . 
there is no full-time staff. The director and his deputy are civil serviamts 
charged with' other responsibilities* although they sec to adgiihistratioQ oFthe 
'center.^ There ar4 five part-time technical instructors, 6ne for each trade^class, 
and four part-time academic instructors. 

Every attempt is *made to obtain well-qualified staff for the VJCs. At 
Maiduguri* for example, the instructor in electrical, installation is a graduate 
electrical engineer working with the Electricity Corporation of Nigeria. The 
instructor in motor mechanics is an experienced mechanical superintendent 
from the Ministry of Works. The bricklaying instructor is a mason as well 
as an instructor in a craft school. The carpentry instructor teaches in a craft 
school and has about, 10 years of experience. The painting and decoration 
instructor has comparable qualifications. At Kadunn, academic and technical 
.instructors also have requisite academic qualifications, comrbined with several 
years of experience. Such highly qualified people^ were obtained because they 
weiie recruited on a* part-time basis, and because the centers were located in 
areas where a pool qf qualified manpower was av^ilaible. # ' 

Sponsorship and Fundinii * • ' ' 

The center in Kaduna started with a grant of $116,000 and a director 
provided by (he Ford Foundation. The Ministries of Trade and Industry and 
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Education' of the Northerti Region of Nigeria co-sponsored the project. Aftei 
the iworvear pilot program ended, the project was taken over by the Ministry 
' ot Trade and Industry Initial grants for all the VICs were provided by the v 
Ford Foundation, although in each case, projects were to be taken over 
eventually hy the government of the si iie concerned; The North Eastern State 
Government assumed complete jesponsihilily for the Maiduguri Center in April, 
1971. The Kaduna Center i.s bdng managed by ifie NorJlh Central State Gov- 
ernment. In some cases, the .VICs have been under, the jurisdiction of the 4 
Ministry of Trade and Industry (as at Kadmja and Maiduguri); irt Qther 
cases, as at Katsina. North Central State and.Kjinid State, VICs are supervised 
by the Ministries of Education. It scenes on \j\Q basis ,of casual observation 
that VICs in the former group jre more efTeclivc than those in the latter group. 
Closer ontact between induNtrj.d firms and the Ministries of Trade and Indus* 
try (MTI) has- apparently been beneficial to VICs with MTI supervision, 

Cost'Benefit of the Project . . * 

The cost of operating the \TCs is clearlv low. At a seminar in Northern 
Nigeria, sponsored in 1969 by the Ford Foundation, it Was estimated that the 
a\erage cost of training each student at the Kaduna (\*nter was about $154. 
The budget estimate for the 1971-7-2 session at Kiiduna was $26,600. Since 
there were 130 students, this works out -at about S200 per student. At the 
Maiduguri Center, annual running cost is" about $?.400. This figure, however, 
does not allow for the remunerat/on of the, director hnd his deputy, who are 
ci\il servants administermg the program as part of their duties. Even aft% 
this allowance is made. pcr-s!udent cos* in Maiduguri is only about $100. The 
higher costs at Kaduna result from the salaries of two full-time staff, including 
an expatriate. 

The cost per successful trainee is considerably higher than the above pcf- 
student cost. But even those who drop out and those v>hC) fail the tests usually 
gain from their instruction; generally their productivity increases, frcqiftntlY , 
leading to higher pay. It is therefore unrealistic to calculate costs solely dj\ 
the basis of those who pass the examinations.. 

The cost of training a* student at then;goVirmment trade centers and the 
technical training schools is estimated at S2.S00 per sKident. Students at the 
trade centers spend three years, however, and tb^y obtain more proficient' 
tcchnilJal and general education. These diflferenccs notwithstanding, it is clear 
that the VK s hold a considerable cost advantage over the *tradc centers and • 
technical training <»x:hools. * ' - 

Employment Creation 

The VICs have no direct iob-creation effect because they train only those 
who are already employed. Ihcv do. however, have an indirect impact on job 
creatidti. Some school-leavers who wish to attend a VIC are forced to Become 
apprentices merely to qualify. Once qualified, many df th;ise youths terminate 
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their apprenticeshipsv which us4ially do not pay anything, cad seek .wage em- 
ployment. The improvement in skills, of course, should lead to hfghi^r produc* 
livity, and possibly to more employment as well. " 

There are a few cases of successful sijif-employed artisans ^ho claim that 
as a result of their participation in the course, they have substantially ifffreased 
their output. One lelf-employed graduate ol the Kuduna VIC notes that his 
turnover increased tenfold since participating in the program. Although thi^ 
case may hot be typical, it shows the considerable benefit *hat participants may 
derive from the program. Many participants yMo were in wage employment 
wwerc upgraded^after successful completion of the course. Many self-employed 
graduates of the Kaduna Center have sent their own apprentices to participate 
in the training program they themselves went through. A more rigorous state- 
ment of benefits awaits a more detailed investigation of the ''program. On the 
basis of available information, however, it cim be asserted that benefits sub- 
stantially outweigh t)ieir costs. 

• ■ • -ft 

Follow-up of Trainees v • * \ , 

On flip basis oi our study of the VI(* programs in Kaduna and Maidugurii 
it s'remed that th^- VJCs had no_ formal methwi of following up on trainees.r 
Some informal folfow-up channels do. however, exist.* In the Kaduna Center, 
one of the directors of »he program cjaims personal knowledge of the where- 
abouts of no less than 75 per cent of. the three most recent sets of graduates. . 
Graduates, arc encouraged to return to the center to use its .facilities and to 
discuss their problems and ex|vcriences v^*i the staff, and mariy actually do 
return. Such feedback is usually taken into ao ount in planning improvements 
in current training; The center also claims that most all its 'graduates remain 
within the trades for which they were trained. In many cases, graduates who 
are a!a»ady .sfclf-employed, or who aro contemplating starting their own busi- 
nesses come to the center for advice on acquiring loans. 
» $> 

Sis^eriiin Xfartpowcr Meeds * * 

Within Nigeria, technical manp<nver is grouped into the 'following catc- 



uones: 



M) High-level- professionals, such as cng'meers, accountants, surveyors, 
etc.. who are normally trained in- the university; 

(3) Technicians, an intermediate graJe of worker^ normally\ramed in 
pplvleChnics and college^ of technology: 

(^) Craftsmen or skilled workers who .^re trained through apprenticeship, 
or by^a combinration of form.il; vocational education and apprentice- 
J, ship.'Siich training js nprmallv conilucted at trade schools, technical 
training colle«es. or industrial voc:!tinnal ioftitutions; 

(4) * Artisans or semi-skilled wofker^ who may receive sfiort vocational 

trainmg. or may le;^rn ort the )ob without anv formal training; 
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(5) Unskilled labor Which is used for positions requiring no formal 
training. 

* Thp Wrage graduate of the VIC^ fits somewhere between categories 3 
and 4. The formal institution?^ for training craftsmen '^are the dovemmcnt 
Trade Centers (as they called in the South) or Technical Training Schools 
, (as they are called in Northern Nigeria). There are only thcice such institutions** 
in^all Korthtfrn NigAia. Trainees atfendjhe schools for three jeam; they, 
then compkrie two years of industrial tVaining. These schools stipulate that 
all candidates^ for admission hold a primary-school certificate ^d that they 
have completed three years of post-primary»cducation. either in pre-vooQtional • 
institutions such as craft schoi^ls orin secondary schools or junior high schools/ 
' /. Various industrial and corporation vocational training centers, such as 
Z<hc Nigerian Port Authority^ Training School, the Nigerian Rail^Vay Cor- 
Tporation Apprenticeship School, and the United Africa^ Compapy (UAC) 
Technical Training School, require a minimun^^ educational qdalification of 
four years of secondary education. Their training Tasts for up to five y^ars, 
leading ultimately 'fo the Nigerian Federal Government Craft Certificate or 
an tttermediate City and Guilds Certificate. . ' " - 

Evaluation of VICs' Performance ' • 

All formal programn for training^tcchnical workers in Nigeria require a 
reasonably high level of academic education for entry. The VICs stipulate no 
such requirement, and thus allow persons who could not gam admission to 
other* programs to acquire more technical training. 

The main objective of the VIC program. is to provide training for sclf- 
emploved artisans and their employees. Trainees have little br no formal 
education, hut have attained some degree of skill through apprenticeship. Under 
the supervision of Gardner, efforts were made to sell the program to this target 
\ group in Kaduna. and T)rogram alms wci;c largely achieved. At Kaduna, h 
W^as relatively easy to integrate the efforts of two Ford-sponsored programs, 
the B\TC and the Sml^ll Industry Credit Scheme. 

The program's ma-in objective has not been achieved in other ^ICs, 
where the great majorit>^ of trainees come from government departments or 
large firms, both of which'are in a better position to provide their own training. 
Because government authorities tend to prccftipt plates for their own era-* 
ployecs/the many self-i!mptoycd entrepreneurs from outside the northern states 
• are gea<jrally excluded. Other ViCs have not attempted to attract self*employed 
artisans and their apprentices. 

Given the nature of their clientele, it 1s ^lardly surprising that the VICs 
have paid little attention to two other original objectives: (1) Assisting the 
small-scalc entrepreneur in improving the cflficicncy of his undertaking; and 
(2) Encouraging ^hose trainees with demonstrated potential to establish their 
own businesses. Little evidence suggests that VIC training has' encouraged 
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unisans in wage cmproyment to set up their owit businesses They have gen- 
erally* been satisfied 'with wage increases d increiiscil security in their job». 
«Bcnef)tji to the Nigerian eco*nomy are mainly productivity increases resulting 
from upgrading of skflls. / ' 

\i lijmains to be seen how long the VlCs can continue to train artisans 
in a sm'ail number of ! trades, before a surplus is created. It is also still to 
seen how flcAible they will be tofncw demands. Studies of market demimds are 
needed, if the VICs are |o make the ri^t changes in tinw. They do, hoyvever» 
offer a unique program capable of building on the traditional apprenticeship 
system. . 

Potential Improvements , • ' 

J he impact oj tjje VICs i> still well beloW it«i potential considering the 
program's low cmtv the urgent need fpr more skilled artisans, and the 
thousands of qualified applicants rejected each year .because of inadeqijiate 
program capacity. There is, substantial scope for expansion wtlhir Northern 
Nigeria iifsclf. In Southern Nigeria, only a start is being made. 

The' iroiquc characteristics of the VICs mus| be considered in-any cx- 
pansiop. ViCs use available manpower' and equipment, and opefate at low 
cost. Thus, program success is largeK d|ependent on the avt^lability of pcr>OQ'' 

and equipment. Also critical is the availability of industrial or*g6veminenta) 
instituiions to 'provide apprentices for the program or a sufficiently tljHving ^ 
maritet- that c^m generate Enough self*empioyed people who wisA to ttnprqive 
their condition. Such conditions are Hkelj^'to be ^foutid only in major eitW 
But if these conditions can helmet, it is likely that the VlCs could hnve a 
revolutionary impact on African industrial development. i;he j^rogram'l fio* 
tehtial a|iould be exploited. in other African cv^tries, as weft s^ in Nigerlisi. 

If Vocational Improvcmcrit Cet^ters are to be cstalilished on a scale that ' 
allows for greatest impact, more assistance^wiKl be needed. African govornmenti 
and their international supporters m^st re^gnize theonecd for expanding the 
scope of VICs. The manner in which external aid donors can a^ist in this 
, cxpaiYsiun will vary from 'country to.qountry; In Wmc parts of Africa, expert 
fexpatriate personnel may be nceJecf to h^lp operate the VICs. Where this docs 
not hold trjie'. it is essential ll^at other forms of assistance be found, 

the VIC, have conpentrated oh training. They are expressly forbidden 
to recommend candidates^^for government loans. In considering the expansion 
of the yi( s. thought should be given not only to broadening the range of 
technic;^ skills taught, 'hat also to linking more clo«.ely succevsful completion 
of the aourse with access to additional management training and the acquisition 
ofn-qjircd capital .equipment. Perhaps external aid agencies, with their em- 
phasis un capital exports and financing of ^offshore costs/* may find a role 
to play in this connection. , 
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'■ BRIEF CASE STUDIES ; 

CAMEROON , 

^iMsiociatkMi pour la Formatioii de« I'tidm de Vlodusjtrie el de I^Admirttetratlon 

■ / * ' 

'Objectives . ^ • V 

^ . Ihe goal ot the -^xywciwfion pour la formation des Cadres de llndustrie 
et de f Adfrnnistration (AFCA) is to train Afjricans to take on manngetncnk 
responsibilities m large businesses, government ^ag^ncics, or small private cnter*^ 
pri$c?i. rh^ orgamratton also intends Co help improve trainm* leadership quali- 
ties. Thuri. courses in accountmg, stock management, anc^ credit receipt are 

' mixed with practice in. conversational English, group relations, and articulation 
oi probjem^i/ Training includes a two-year cour$0« plus in-^hop counselling, 
for heads of small and medium enttrprises. a tha^e-year course for miUdle-level 
management of large Rrhi^, and a scries of upgrading or refresher seminars for 
heads of large enterprises. Ccmrses in nutrition, child care, ^wing and cookiiiig 
ane given to the Wives of AFC'A iraine^is to help them keep psce with their 
advancing "husbands. ^ 

CourKe% ■ 

The lobgesi continuing activity of the two Cameroon AFCA Centers (at ^ 
Douala :.r|d Yaounde) has been the training and upgrading of middle«leyel 
maiugeri of large enterprises. Trainees in this program arc sent, by their com- 
' parties, which also pay^ll fees. Generally, trainees have been promised promo; 
tions at the end of their training. Although'>the course is designed to last three 
yeapi, students may skip the first or second year, depending on, their |)t<tirlous 
training ind experience and the promotions they have been promised. 

•^The first year of the progran^ ainis to integrate the individual into his 
job by instructing him in the problems of the enterprise, in ration d'd(?cision* 
making, and in development of a sense of responsibility. He iv ^ght the ^ 
mechanics of production, business economics, human relations, wolfk organiza- 
tion, thought processes, and oral and written^expression. The scconJ^year is ' 
devoted to teaching the trainees about the integration of the firm in the national 
economy. Trainees receive instruction in national and intcmatVnal economics, 
market mechanisms .mil industry-government relations. The third-year curricu- 
lum attempts to teach the trainees better relations with their supcriots and 
siibordmatcs ar?d to improve the organization of production. During this year, 
he is taught human relations, work organ*/atton and rationalization, statistics, 
graphics and* planning 

fn addition to this three-year course, trainees from business can take ^ 
nmo-na>nth upgrading courses in spccifjc suh^ects: written cxprelsion,' sales, 
slock managethcnt, financial management, comniercial and banking documents,^ 
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practical EnglishSiiL personnel management techniques. In all t|hese courses, 
the curriculum is adapted to problems trainees encounter in iheir jobs. 

Training for Entrepreneurs 

^ / 
Perhaps tne most interesting training provided by AFCA in Cameroon 

is to heads of enterprises with 20 or fewer employees. For three ^haurs per 
week for two years, these students are trained in display and advertisement of 
products, accounting, stowk 9ontroL preparation of administrative documents, 
etc. More important, however, are regmar visits by the AFCA teaching staff 
to the busincssej^yf the trainees. These visits allow for evaluation, of the 
effectiveness of the classroom teaching; they alio allow teacher and trainee tcf 
discuss problems confrontirig the business of the individual trainee. 

AFCA also helps small businesses by operating a credit fund and by 
sponsoring public expositions of the ^firms' products. Bepause of the careful 
.attention given to each trainee and because of the credit pool and expositions^ 
the drop-out raty for this AFCA training is near zero. f. 

, OrganizationJ Administration and Finance 

Central administration of AFCA is located in' Paris, where cbntact is 
matle with interested ministries, of the French Government, especially the 
Ministry of Foitign Affairs, and with the Secretary of State. The non-profit 
organization also cooperates with the General Direction of Overseas Develop- 
ment of the European Economic Community which gives it considerable 
f inane iaf" support (&c below). ^ * 

In each country where an AFC^ training center is established, contact, i?, 
made with university organizations, technical vocational schctols,* emplbyer 
groups, chambers of commerce, and the government. So far, such centers have 
been established ii) Tunisia. Algeria, Congo-Brazzaville. ZaVite, Gabon, and 
Madagascir. in addition to those in Cameroon. J'he Cameroonian AFCA or- 
ganization was begun in 1961 in Douala. and expanded to Yaounde a- few years 
later. 

. Te;ic^ers at both Cameropniaii centers have varied backgrounds. There 
arc three teachers at Yaounde in the section for middle-management of large 
enterprises. One graduated from the f/cfitteK Etudes Commerciales de Paris 
(equivalent to a graduate business school degree); one has A university degree 
in economic^, and one Jjas a uttiversity degree in political .science and public 
law. These teacher? train the 40 to 50 students crffollcd in this iiection. 

ArDi)uala. where 150 to 160 students are ertrolled in the middle-mana^e- 
.ment section, there are sevch teachers, one of whom is a psychologist. Two 
teachers were provided by the Frcich "Cooporatiojj|(?'* the French foreign aid 
agency; three are members of Ihc Trench niilitarvi (doing alternate service); 
two are ( ameroonian. The most Africanized portion of the staff teaches the 
heads of small enterprises. The four teachers in Yaounde l\ave high school 
degrees, technical school degrees, and teacher training given by AFCA itself. 
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They -iire responj^ible for the 25 to M) students enrollct^unnuully in the smull- 
business section/ At Doiula, thtMc urc 70 to 80 students in the .^rnall business 
scclioti. They aft; taught by six instructors, three of .whohi are Cameroonian, 
Trainiott costs arc about $370 per student* per year* Sponsoring enterprises 
pay all fees for thejr managemcnt*'tfainees. Suicc the heads of the small enter- 
prises often canhot atforttVsuch fees, they are given schojarships by the European 
Economic Community. Total operating co\t"s for all courses (salaries, amortiia-^ 
tion anifall other expenses) are about $37,000 per year at the Yaounde center 
and nearly twice as much at the larger Diwala ' center. In addition to the 
financial assistance given by the EEC. the French General Commisariat o^ 
Productivity is the pripiary source of financial support. 

General Comments and Evaluatiofi 

I he significance of the AFCA elfort ifi^pAitly manite*ited by the fact that 
some 92 large Cameroonian enterprises send employees to AFCA/Many of 
these companies have sponsored! several trainees. Jhc drop-out rate is loW^ 
and visitjfc of AFCA teachers to sponsoring enterprises fndicate that employers 
are satisfied wtth the program. " , 

The AFCA project proves the etticacy of training employees of many 
companies at one center so -that wasteful duplication is eliminated. The project 
is also important^bccause its curriculum remains flexible enough for adaptation 
to pupils' specific needs. I he program also provides; training for many levels 
of businessmen. Its training f(»r headsi of small enterprises deserves careful 
study by other organizations in Africa attempting f generally with less success) 
" to provide similar training. The project exhibits, through iu credit (unds and 
expositions, the need for a link between training and actual support of student 
business. 

The desire of AFCA to further Africawi/e its stafT. if realized, will prob- 
ably increase the project's strength, especially in bettering communications with 
the small entrejireneur. One hopes* that necessary funds will be forthcoming 
to provide teacher training for a greater number of Cameroonian inHtniclors 
who could eventiffilly repl'^f^c^ the .present European staff. 

2. EA.ST AFRICA ' ' 

Management Training and Advisory Centers 
a* Kampala* Uganda 

Back if round * ^ , 

The Uganda*- Management Training ami 'A^lvfsory Training Center 
rVITAC) began m 19f^5 asW joint project of the Uganda Oovernment a|id 
the United Nations Development Program. Appomted tp implement the proj- 
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cci wore the Ministry dI t ommercc and Industry (Uganda Government) and 
the International Labor Organization (ILO) on behalt of the UNDR Beth 
. UNDP and ILO continue to. provide some teaching and advisory staff, as well 
'^^is material assistance. The ( enter is governed by representatives from the 
^ Uganda Government, industry and^ trade unions. Daily administration is the 
responsibility of the MTAC's Director. Mr. A. B. Abaliwano. 



Alms 



The project*s aim is "to develop a center which would be responsible tor 
the management deveiopment of Ugandans in both large- and small-scale 
enterprises, and covering Government, quaM govemmental and private organ* 
i/ations/' Based on experience gained during its fori lation, the MTAC at- 
tei1f|)led to implement the McClelland model of achievement motivation as 
.^^^^ part of its curriculum * (This program was financed by interested clients in 
Uganda, but a lack of fynds has recently forced its curtailment.) Training 
\ based on the McClelland model involves conceiving of problems in terms ot 

modj^situations, working out solutions and then conceptualizing' similar prob/ 

# lems and solutions that would arise in the company for which a student works. 
In implementing-, this program, there was considerable consultation among 
McCj^clland. the staff, the ILO and the Uganda Government. The result was 
a hi^Jy capit;tlized center that may have been over-advised. 

CoijrKe^'Of Instruction and Target Populations . . 

• -'^ / ■ * ■ 

^ , V * At present the Center has three main functions: # 

V Management development and training progratps; 

^ 2. Consulting and advisory activities; and 

*.V Information tjnd documentation activities. 

During n>70. the MTAC handled about 500 students, mostly at its class- 
r\Hm\s and wi>rk>hops"kn Kampala. The majority of these studw'nts were super- 

• visory^^of senior manj^gement personnel and were sponsored cither by prfvate 
industry pr b^ G(?vernment., During the last six months of 1970, only four of 
the h> courses offertd were aimed at small-stale entrepfeneurs and craftsmen. 

• Of the 27lOir;tfnee^ who attended MTAC during this period, only 62 were 

sclf-^mplo'ycd small businessmen. 
- ^ f or the purpose of this report, courses given by MTAC can be divided 
info two^TKiin cjtcgorics: those serving middle and upper managerial echelons 
(( liy^nt (knirscs). and those serving small entrepreneurs (Small Enterprise 
^ . - liovulDpment Course^, known as .SECs). 

^ • Tfic cfverage cIioAl course lasts two weeks; *the average fee per week for 

J c^icfi partfvipant-1s S^^ The average SBC lasts one week, and costs an average 
f>f $5 60 per participant. Fees for the achievemont-motivation program were 
nf)t<i^ly.)iigher. tjinging from %^0 to $150 per course. - " 

• SfcOelLinfl. •Davttl i\ The Aihtc\in^ Society. Princclnn^ 
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Impact / 

Despite the sitivill number of IraiiKes involved, graduates of the Iwo'SECs 
achieve a high degree ot success. According io MeClellaad\ Business Aelivily 
('ode, which measures! an individualN incrcai>ed business activity and interest, 
^ome 60 per cent o^ the SEC graduates uid better wort than anticipated by 
the otlicers who rateil them. I his compares with a rate ol 40 per cent tor all • 
MTAC graduates. The two courses otYered in 1970 covered metal-working 

^ and small business management. In metal-working, expatriate instructors had 
to hifc/e their lessons translated to the I. Uganda- and Swahili-speaking class. 

' The M TAC's own analysis ot its program tor the last six months of 1970 
indica^'s that SEC trainees showed the greatest enthusiasm (two-hour classes 
usually lasted tour hours, by the students' choice), ll was also noted that SEC 
students formed the program's "most cohesive alumni.*' They made greater 
demands on MlWC resources than other groups in terms of toJIow-up requests 
tor aysistance and guidance. Ihey also cooperated well with each other and 
.took over their own classes at a fairly early stage. MTAC concluded that these 
^o courses had been '^particularly rewarding." 

Diflicullies encountered with the 60 per cent of the managerial-level 
MTAC graduates whose performance did not improve on returning to their 
emploNors contrast with the record of success ami^ng SEC trainees. Blame 
tor this lack of improvement was laid to the uri willingness of bureaucrats to 
accept students* new ideas. A firm\ image was also cited ^as a factor affecting 
employee improvement. MT.AC's evaluation report states, "Benefits can be 
obtained by participants attending achievement training programs. However, 
It seems that increased (i^lformance ... can be greatly enhanced if the or* 
gani/.ition sponsoring the participant is recognized as possessing a favorable 
image.*' 

Concerns about status and role performiince in bureaucracies matter less 
to the self-employed and to the small businessmen with whom MTAC has 
been most succe?»sful. These trainees returned to job environments that they 
themselves controlled, and they were thus able to give immediate attention to 
skills learned at the Center. From this point of view» it would seem that the 
Smaller the enterpriser the more independent the entrepreneurs and the greater 
the degree of motivation. In terms of psychological impact, it may be con- 
cluded from M l AC experience that this kind of training is best suited to an 
economy like Uganda's in which bureaucratization is limited. 

A^rcKSment and Transfefahility 

The SE:C curffculum can bo transferred, and many communities support 
the kind of entrepreneurial groups ncc'dcd to make the program work. The 
problem of providing free or l6w-cost training presents the biggest obstacle to 
transferability, I he solution at MTAC was to let the relatively expensive Client 
Courses pay for the education of the small businessmen. Whether an arrange** 
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iiient ot' this kiiui could he duplicated would dc|icad on the political' climate 
ot the couatr> nv which a program was planned, 

Nairobi^ Kenya 

|hc M TAC ill Nairobi w.is established la with technical assistance 
irom UNDP and II. O. I hese agencies also provide 60 per cent of the necessary 
tinaneing. I he Kenya ("lovernnient financed the remaining 40 per cent of co^ts. 
I he UNDP, through ILO experts, will support the project for tivc years and 
will extend its support if it is llcemed necessary. Ihe objective of the center 
IS to otTer courses in various aspects of management in order to upgrade the 
competence of Kenyans in management or sub-management positions in for- 
eign companies operating in Kenya. The MIVXC* also conducts special studies 
lor burlinesses ^nd advising them on the solution of business problems. 

Alter initial problems, the MTAU seems to have beco^ie quite' successful 
in getting both large and small .Ci>mp.;nics to^icnd their statT for courses. These 
Ciuirscs usually last from about two to eight weeks. I he C enter conducts about 
courses aiuiually and reaches more than 600 participants. Theory sessions 
.it the Center are followed by actual work-study sessions involving solutions 
ii> actual problems, f inal reports on findings arc presented to a scm^nr 
the Center. Since U>f»8. the Center has increasingly attempted to provide 
courses for small businessmen, although these arc still only u small part of., 
the CiMiter's activity. 

Expansion ot the Center awaits completion of a Government study ^pn 
how to coordinate nationwide non-formal management training. In Keny^^ 
t»thcr organizations, such is the Kenyan Institute of Management and the 
Adult Studies Department of the University of Nairobi, are attempting to do 
similar jobs. Both the M TAC project and Kenya's attempt to avoid duplication 
and waste deserve the attention of other African governments. 

^^ 

y GHANA 

National Vocational Training Institute 

Ihc National Wicational Training Institute was established in V)W to 
determine Cihan.iian manpower requirements, and to provide trained industrial 
an«l office employees perform this function, the Institute has had to es- 
tablish skill stamlartls fin conjunction with employers), administer tests to 
trainees on the basis of these standards, and upgrade trainees to the r^rquired 
standarils. 

The Institute also trains ifs^ own instructors :ind training officers. Effective 
performance of these functions requires periodic assessment of training needs 
and review of past' programs. 
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Administration 

Since it received corpDratc status unJer the National Vocational Training 
Aci ©f 1970, the Institute has been .issisted by a team from the International 
Labor Organization. Each H O expert has a Ghanaian understudy. Control 
and administration of the project will eventually puss to Ghanaians. The present 
contract with the ILO runs to 1972, but it is ex^xxted to be renewed. 

The Institute is composed of seven departments: 

1. Vocational Training Planning. This department is principally concerned 
with projection and estimation of trained manpower needs The Department 
surveys industrial and commercial operations and educational institutions in 
order to analyze manpower requirements in various trades. On the basis of 
these surveys, tho Department recommends training for various trade categories 
and estimates the number of persons needed in a particular field, 

2. Standards Department. This Department establishes levels of com- 
petence in key trades, taking into account the prevailing skill level worked out 
by the Planning Dcpartmcnt.'To determine prerequisite skills in various plants, 
the .Standards Department develops job analyses and formulates training stand- 
ards. The Department also designs and administers trade tests and teaches 
instructor trainet?s how to conduct job analyses and construct trade test^. This 
Department also organizes occasional courses and seminars. These last frofb' 
one to three weeks and am) to upgrade testing ollicers and training supervisors. 

3. In-Plant Training Department. This section' assesses in-plant training 
programs and facilities in various industries to see how they meet training 
needs and potential. If facilities fall short of needs, the Department offers 
advice on how they can be improved. The section works with management to 
develop in-plant training programs by advising management on the use of edu- 
cational institutions to implement or jmppove in-plant instruction. 

4 Apprentice Training Section. Regulation of all Ghanaian apprentice 
training is the major objective of this section. The unit attempts to establish 
uniform standards among all apprentice training programs within Vocational 
Training ( enters. Etlicicnt performance of this function requires that the. unit 
study apprentice legislation and determine whether changes are needed. The 
section also checks on standards qind certification in apprenti^^eship programs 
and recommends improvements. It also tries to determine how apprentices can 
benefit from inslniction at educational institutions and recommends initiation 
of new programs 

Instructor Trai g Department. This "Department tries to determine 
training requirements of various industries and then selects candidates to be 
trained. Attendant to this function is that. of developing relevant course material.'* 
Finally, the section develops a national certification system for vocational and 
industrial instructors. Three- to 12-mt^nth courses arc conducted to help those 
who ire already instructors and to train new instructors in vocational subjects. 

6. Clerical (Supervisory). This section is concerned with training in 
office practice and organization, staff and work control* dictation skills and 
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interviewing. The section Jctermines what is needed to improve office practice 
and techniques and organizes in-service training in Offjce organization and 
supervision lor senior elcrks and ollicc supervisors. It also advises on the 
selection of Uaiiices and prepares and supervises intermediate and final ex- 
aminations. 

Instructors for clerical training are also selected by this unit. Finally, 
the Department advises on eo-oidinalioii ol otliCw- training in aiready-establishcd 
institutions. Courses conducted for otlicc supervisors and s.xceutivcs run from 
three to five weeks. 

,7. Cicneal (Secretarial ). . This section organizes training programs, pre- 
pares training materials, selects trainees, and supervises work for intermediate 
and tinal examinations for clerical grades. It also selects and trains instructors. 
Receptionists, switchboard opcrftors. clerks,, typists, stenographers, secretaries 
and all other* whose work involves bffice skijls,arc covered by the program. 
Other office skills such asica.sh handling, mail handling, filing, machine opcrat- 
ing and using the telephone are also taught. Courses conducted for secretarial, 
st«;nographic and clerical staff last from one to 26 weeks. 

Financing 

The Nation.il Vocational Training Institute is jointly firtbnced by !he 
Government of C.hana and the UNDP, through the International Labor Or- 
ganization: I he ILO will contribute $750,000 and the Ghana Governnicnt 
V^50.000 for the program's initial two years. Though these are the main 
.sources of finance, the National Voc.itional Training Act specifics other sources 
of funds. For example, f^ic Institute can borrow irom. the Government or 
receive grants from any international organization' or charitable institution. 
Funds may accrue to the Institute in performance of its functions. In view. of 
the high demand from industry for vocational training, fees might be charged 
in future. At present, however, ^he Institute charges no fees. 

4. IVORY C O VST 

I 

t'cintre (Ic Perfectioflnement \iidio«Visuel 

The Ccnin- do P-rh-rtinniiemcnt Aiidio-Vistwl in Abidjan, Ivory Coa.st. 
op..'r;.tcs tinder fhe .liupiccs of the Mimstrrc dc rr-nriancn'.-'tt Technique el" 
d- h: fornui't -n Prmcswmnelle. It is designed to improve the skills of already 
employed i^vrctaries. 

Because each class at the Center can admit only 15 students, applicants 
must take entrance examinations. These tests, organized in collaboration with 
thc.pswhi.logists t.f the MwiKti'rc. arc psvcho.fcchnic.il. determining whether 
the candidate is trainable. Most sccrctarie^ studying at the Center are from 
public sector, but it is hoped that there will be more from the private sector. 
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Courses 

The Center has morning, afternotin. and evening sessions. Students may 
choose between a Hve-monlh course that meets tour hours ^ day and a 10- 
nionth course that nitrels only two hours a day. Instruction is offered in typing, 
stenography, accounting, business techniques. \commercial correspondence, of* 
fici: organization, written and oral French, and English. 

A school employing audio-visual techniques must be welljtquipped. In 
one of the Center'shhree classrooms there are electric arid manual typewriters 
and adding machines of various makes. There is also a four-trade Dictaphone 
that enables the better students to listen to one track^ while slower students 
listen to another. In the other two^ classrooms, used for teaching English and 
French, there are tape-recorders and a machine that registers the response of ^ 
individuals and of the fluss as a whole, so that the instructor can readily 
evaluate their performance. The faculty consists of Madame Landan, who is 
the Director, one French and one Swiss e^ipert, and about eightslocal teachers. 

^ • . \ ' . 

Finance 

Program costs have not been determined, but success depends upon con- 
tinued subsidy from the Ministry of Technical Education and Vocational 
Training. Each employer pays for the training of his secretary; cost to private' 
lirms is lessened by tax credits. 

The Center has recently begun to move in new directions. An experiment 
is being conducted in training girls who come straight from school and are 
without jobs. Language facilities have been used to train language teachers 
for the army and to prepare others, such as hotel employees, who need a 
foreign language in their work. During vacations, the Center's facilities have 
been used to acquaint secondary-school teachers with audio-visual equipment. 

The Center fs quite efficient and secretaries receive a high quality of 
training. Whether the Center's program is adaptable 4o other countries is 
questionable, for the program is expensive and depends on foreign assistance. 
Consequently, it may be beyor ! the financial capabilities of many African 
countries. * • 



5. KENYA 

a. Industrial Training Levy 

The Industrial Training Levy is a legislative attempt to induce private 
firms to offer their employees more training. The legislation is relatively new 
and implementation is still in an eariy stage. Essentially, the law requires that 
all firms pay a' levy into a training fund. Companies that begin training pro- 
grams will be reimbursed out of the general fund. The law docs not stipulate, 
however, how much the levy will be. 
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It is expected that the amount of the levy ,wil| be determined after 
, vonsuitation aJUoni; representatives of government, business, and labor. The 
economy \% to be divided into several sectors. Each sector will have its own 
committee to determine what the fraining reqiiircnKnts in that sector are. Thb ' 
committee witl also estimate framing costs and will determine jvhat part ot . t 
■ training should be done by sending employees for formal education. The com- 
mittee then will estimate the rate of levy that shpuld be imposed on each ' 
produced within a given sector. Ihese finding-^i will be presented Co the Minister 
in charge of a particular sector of the economy. The Minister will then make . 
a recommendation to the National Industrial Training Council, the r --tional 
body, responsible for training matters in all sectors. The National InuuStrial 
Training Council also consists of representatives of government, business, aiid 
labor. Final recommendations from the Ns|(tio.nal Industrial Training Council 
are enacted into law. after consideration by the cabinet. 

Although the levy is not a non-formal education project, it Is a device 
to induce mora non-formal education in the form of on-the-job Uaining; those" 
companies that do not train still must pay the levy. 

b. Nnashira mA Partners Building Contructors, Ltdt—Kaimost 

This construction company was started by Brother Hugh Sullivan of the 
Catholic Diocese in Western Kenya. Brother Sullivan has been working in , 
J-his area since 1958. As of July, 1971, there were three part.ners and roughly ' 
30 permanent employees in the company. Total employment, however, is more 
than 200 at any given time; the firm takes on many construction jobs in all 
parts o! Western and C entral Kenya. I he primary purpose ofihe company 

^ to train and employ, not to make money, ihc three, partners draw only 
modest salaries and profits are used to buy equipment forxthe firm. Shares arc^ 
now being sold to employees for about $2. SO a share. 

Ilic company has trained mor * than 2W people and is widely recognized 

^as the best construction firm in the area. Length of training varies according 
to an individual's needs and progress. The average training lasts four or five 
months in the shop at Kaimosi, Although some trainees serve as apprentices 
i»n jobs for a longer period. Brother Sullivan was trained in architecture and 
buildmg in the United States and supervises much of the work. He also teaches 
bookkeeping, blueprint preparation and cost estimating. 

Origmally. the company*s work was limited to Catholic schools or missions 
in the area, but in the last few years it has expanded to include projects such 
as banks, golf clubs and tea factories. Much of the funding, especially for 
equipment, has come through international Catholic agencies. The" company, 
however, is expanding f;LSt enough to become sclf-sufllcic^nt. • * 

c. Partnmhip for Productivity—KakameKa 

In October. 1970. after several years of planning by Quaker organizations 
in Kenya, the United States and Britain, Partnership for Productivity began 
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. operations in the municipality 'ot Kakamcga. Designed to assist small enter- 
prises in Kenya's Western Province. PFP has two principu programs: a^ 
management advisory and training program for local eritreprencura and a' 
crcdit-loah and investment program known as<.Wcst Kenya Productivity In- 
vestments Ltd. (WKPI). ' 

Advisory Functions 

. ■ * 

During its first six months of operation, before WKPI had been granted 
a certificate of approved enterprise by the Kenya Government, PFP initiated 
and developed its advisory function. Assistance was limited to advice in busiijiess 
management and bookkeeping and to directing rural clients to sources! of 
^ technical and r'mancial aid in Kenya. PFP also organized a one-week busii^ess 
accounting course in Kakamegsv. The course was attended b)r 35 selected 
entrepreneurs and was conducted by representatives of the International Lajbor 
Organization. During this time, the PFP staff found that lax credit policies 
were a major source of difficulty for entrepreneurs, whom they '^dvisedj to 
require advance payments for orders or wuik to be done. 

Fini:ncial Assistance or | 

In Mjiy, 1^971, the Kenya Goveinmcnt announced that WKPI had bfeen 
certified as an approved enterprise. Subsequently loans totalling $14,000 Were 
extended to nine enterprises, including a cloth-printing company, a bakerVi a 
motor mechanic's shop, ai grocery, and a women's knitting cooperative. Most 
of these loans are for one year; amounts range from $840 to $3,500. Ah of 
late 1971, the credit-loan program appealed to be operating efficiently. Those 
who had borrowed wcrp consistently meeting monthly payments. Plans called 
for investment in more than 15 other projects. 

Project Staff ^ 

. The Director of PFP in Kakamega, George Butler, is an American with 
considerable business experience. He also worked for the Ford Fqundation 
and USAID in several other African countries, including Nigeria and Ethiopia^ 
Butler t6ok charge when the project began, in October, 1970. Sinco then, he 
- / has been joined by seven other staff members, including an African secretary 
. and office manager* an American engineer, and four Englishmen, including 
• two volunteers. PFP is sponsored by the East Africa Ycdrly Meeting of Friends 
and has art African Board of Directors, whose backing has been useful in 

obtaining licenses atid in other bureaucratic dealings with the Government. 

»■ ■ . 

Operating Costs ♦ • | 

The annual operating budget of PFP, as of late 1971, was about ';>80,000. 
This c:>vercd the salaries of six expatriate advi«;crs» as well as the cost of 
office administration, transportation, and other related expenses. Most of these 
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funds have come from grants and inveslmenls by organizations and private 
individuals in Britain and the United States, although a number of Kenyans 
' hav« alsQ contributed to PFP's support. With plans to extend its loan services, 
PFP IS cajiipaigning to attract contributions irom a wider constituency. 

' Ml 

tmpoct ^ 

The relatively short time that PFP has been operating provides no^basis 
for a definitive rating. It is clear, however, that the project is aimed at jpieeting 
a vital need, and that this is r,ecogniz^:d by the Kenya Ggvcrnment. PFP is 
being integrated into the Rural Industrial Development Program (RIDP) and 
has been designated as the implementation agency for HIDP in Western 
Province. Furthermore. PFP conlJ^ues to develop lies with other institutions 
and development projects. A $25 million sug.ir refinery is being planned for 
the town of Mumias, about 30 miles west of Kakame'ga, and PFP is coopera.Ung 
with the Bookers Company, a British firm, to assist local businessmen in 
starting enterprises that will provide ancillary services for the new community 
that will grow around the factory. PFP's sponsors and organizers hope to 
develop similar organizations elsewhere in Africa. 



^ 6. NIGERJA 

a* Industrial Development Center — /aria 

HistoHfat Biwkground 

The Industrial Development Center (IDC) dates back to the former 
Northern Regional Government of Nigeria, which in 1967 was Superseded by*^ 
six stales created from the Northenj Region. One of the functions *of the ' 
* Mmistry of Trade and IndiiStrics of the former Northern Region (NNMTI) 
was to regulate and encourage the growth of small industries. NNMTI advised 
entrepreneurs onjcqiiesl. In 1961. however, a reappraisal of JMNMTFs ap- 
proach had to be made because qf the rapid increase of requests from such 
entrepreneurs as leather-goods manufacturers, rice millers, Kente-cloth weavers, 
. private miners (mainly on the Jos Plateau), boat builders, carpenters, cabinet 
m.ikers and metal workers. 

Assistance offered hy NNMT| to entrepreneurs was limited. Support wa^. 
confined mainly to directing businessmen through appropriate channels for 
obtaining licenses and other documents. Not much technical advice was pffered. 
even on request, and the Ministry rarely investigated the problems of small 
businesses. The Northern Regional Government thus decided to establish an 
Iridusirial Development ( enter under control of the Ministry of Trade and 
Industries. Administration of the Center was organized by 1965. and in 1966, 
a limited'program of ;u:tion was begun.' IDC did not become fully operational, 
however, until the end of 1968. ^ 
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Objectives * 

The present goals of IDC are: 

To provide technical and management assistanc^e to owners, managers, 
and supervisors o! small industries; 
'2/ To improve management and organization of small industries so thai 
improved productivity makes ihcm more viable; ^ 

3. To identify opportunities, encourage cntrepreneurship and aid in the 
establishment and implementation oC^ndu,strial (trojects; 

4. To evaluate applications for private and govcrnmcntjoans for creating 
new industries and for cxpantling existitig^industries; 

5. To adapt and exploit the use' of indigenous materials in -the design 
, and construction of new products for local manufacture; 

6. To provide^ information on specific industries. 

5 ' 

IDC Training Prot^ranvs 

The above objectives go beyond IDC's original plan which called for 
providing five-day workshops and seminars on on-siic? consultation. Such 
training now reinforces !DC*s main activity, assisting in the operation of the 
Small-Scale Industry Credit Schemes in the six northern states ol^^igcria. These 
programs have made it easier for IDC to identify businessmen who need 
assistance. Technical and management courses have beeti designed mainly f^r 
loan applicants. Couhses range^ from one ^ek iOwlhlccjmonths; the dver«igc 
course lastH about one week^^ Courses are usu;i'ly given fo^ groups o^ about 
20 to 25 at IDC- premises in Zaria. IDC also conducts in-plant training for small 
'^businessmen. 

Each technical course conducted at the IDC, Zaria. deals with a specific 
trade or business; only persons actually engaged in that particular activity are 
allowed to participate. Thi* arrangement makes for easy, communication be- 
tween instructors and participants. In the technical courses, theoretical ex- 
planations are kept at a minifrfi!^. Information is given in Hausa (the major 
mdigenous language in Northern Nigeria), Yoruba (another major indigenous 
language), and English. A wide range of technical operations is demonstrated 
in the. workshop, and participants are encouraged to carry out practical ex- 
amples .during classes. ^ 

Equipment 

Courses introduce entrepreneurs to new techniques Und tools. Hand* 
operated sheet-metal equipment, for example, has been constructed from scrap 
metal by the stafF. This piece of equipment is a simplified version of an existing 
machine, but it Is inexpensive enough for the small businessman to purchase % 
and to be manufactured in a small workshop. 

|DC*s technical courses are related to the workshops and equipment to 
which they have access. IDC has workshops for woodwork and metalwork (in- 
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chiding a foundry), as well as agricultural (mplcniciits. uutumobilcs, leather 
goods, and nee and corn mtl!s. ID(^ also has equipment tor sweater-knitting, 
weaving, groundni't oil extracting, tanning, baking, gari-making, watch as- 
sembling and leather goods pnvduction. (Gari is a starchy non-nutritious staple 
tood.) 

IDC relics (yi private mining firms to supply mining equipment for 
demonstration purposes. The program also uses some ot the facilities of the 
nearby l eather Institute. 

IDC management courses cover the following areas: general management 
of small workshops, workshop organizatioh, inventory and production control, 
material handling, quality control, production layout, costing and pricing, 
marketing an^Sl a'cord keeping. . 

Incentives, Recruitment and Wmtaf^e 

Although IDC programs started with only 24 participants in 1966. en- 
rollinent increased to* Ki^S in M)70. itidicaling considerable interest in the 
ID(* approach. Interest among businessmen hds been stimulated by the fact 
that courses are brfef and do not require a long absence from business. Some 
participants attend more than one course a year. The fact that coursci|, are 
'not free has not discouraged tiliinees. But fees paid by participants are sub', 
sidized. and most of the cost of maintaining the Center is not covered by fees. 

A^iolher reason IDC "has engendered considerable interest , is the avail- 
ability of credit 'facilities to entrepreneurs through Small-Scale Industry Credit 
Schemes (SSICS) The SSICS is sponsored by the' government of the six 
Northern Stales of Nigeria and the Ford Foundation. The Federal Ggvcmrnent 
of Nigeria makes money available to the SSICS. wflich receives loan applica- 
tions. SSICS turns the loan applications over to IDC for prc-inveslment fcasi- ' 
btlity studies. If IDC makes a positive recommendation and the loan is granted. . 
the entrepreneur seeking funds nfust contribute 20 per cent of the estimated 
cost of the project for which he is borrowing. The IDC ^advises the SSICS on 
how to allocate loan monies. 

Sponsonhip and Fundinf^ ^ ' ^ 

^^hc Northern Regional Government, which decided in 1967 to establish 
the IDC. found that it needed external assistance for both material and per- 
sonnel. The United States Xgeney for International Development decided to 
assist the project. Equipment and technical personnel were provided by l^SAID. 
Although the government pf Northern Region had paid for buiU'^ng the IDC* 
It' was reimbursed by USAID. As is )\sual with such foreign assistance, it was 
understooil that full responsibility for^ the project would eventually pass to 
the Northern Ifijgional Cfovernmenl. With the creation of^^ six Northern 
States out of the former Northern Aegion in l%7. and with diflkuliics arising 
from joint administration of suci a project, Nigerian responsibility^ for the 
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IDC pawJ to the Federal Govcrnrtiicnt of Nifcria. l^ht Federal Govcmmsnt 
will **wmie tnll a»sponsihilily for iht .project in I97i. 

It is estimated ilhal tiii* Center's building and tq|npment cost $425,600. 
A further expcnditWc ol $47,600 buildings and eqiiipnient is planned. The - 
Center's annua! nmi-iin^ ^o^t in about S92.406 l^ibl doe^s not tncludi^ the 
of (our I' * ate st^ff. two from USAID. onclfrora the Intcriiational 
Labor Organi2?:ir; ;f . td one from British Voluntary Serviecs Overseas, 

Plant and Slafj , • ' | 

IDC i% locaicd on ibout HO acre% of land and ha^l another 80 acres* in 
r^ystrve. 'ILe Center con^iiAls of '16 modem buildings, \ 

the IDC ^ administered by a Nigerian dia*ctor, who is assisted by an / 
expatriate st^^fT of four. Other staff includes 12 technical instnictors, three 
sehior admrnistraturs and 30 supporting administrative and workshop a^ist* 

. ^, . ' -J ■ 

Exaiuaihn and ConchUion , • 

•ythiMj^h the number participants in I I')C programs has increased, the 
tn>p.jv4 of th»s cxpinsjon is ilrflieult lo as\e«is. CSAII^ evjhiatcs ific program in^ , 
tcims.of the net profits of the businesses IDC has assisted under the Small-Scali^ 
Industry, Onrdit Schemes For the relatively small' number of busincssics th^t j 
h ivc received such loans, the program has showp a striking degree of success. 
C^\ID\ approach, however, may not be entirely valid. IPC'S assistance has 
often' goncf bevund the extension of crvdit arid has included such services as * 
securmg government contrjvcts and obtaining li^irkct outlets. Thus, many of 
the businesH's assisted by IDC cannot be considered as independent opera- 
tions in a a>mpeiitivc market. In addition, many IDC-aided enterprises rcr 
ceivcd helo in repl.icmg businesses that were operated by nort*northeiiiers prior 
ii> the p*>liucal dtsiurbances that began in*l9f»6. Thus, many of the IDC* 
^(tcveloped industries began under unusual, an(| tcmporar). economic circumr 
stances, 

^ie^eral specific problems have tended to reduce IDC's cflkiency. Despite *; 
the fact that Zaria is poi»rJy situated, the program remains committed to 
assi>rini< %n\\\\ industries in nil , six northern states. Because it covers such a 
large aro.i. IDC simply cannor carry out efficient follow-up services. In addition'^ 
inucb of xhc eqnipmcnt in IDC workshops is. underutilized and is too sophis- 
ticated and cx,xnisive for li>ca! use. • 

It »s possible that the idea and jtCliMties of IDC have stimulated the interest 
of the Nigcwan Ciovcmment and of . commercial banks 'in small industry. But 
ID( \ conrnhntion would he much improved if it were based On a detailed 
study of itncsiment opportunities and priorities within Nigeria. 

The IDC m /aria is heavily capil.ili/cd. If the IDC model is to be used 
more successfully elsewhere, it will be essential to initiate programs that 
Ic^s capit,al-intensivc. 
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b. t aited Africa ( oui^aiiy ^0iinm^ Pr^niiUH 

The Uninril Africa Company (Lr;\r was one of the first" foreign flrm$ 
to operate m Nigeria. li>Jay the holding eompany, plays a dominant role in 
• the Nigrrian economy because it owns, cither lully or^ parrially. 41 companies* 
that operate in nearly all aspects of the non numng economy. A,s the largest 
employer m Nigciia. UACs polieie.^' are ol major conHcquencc to the Nigerian 
economy. 

A diversified company like VAC requires a wide range of Uained per- 
^ sonnel. Ideally, its training programs shoiikl cover all grjulv^ of penionnel. 
I he management, iraaiing policy, however, is of the greatest importance to^ 
the company and»to the Nigerian economy. Managcmcnl training policy deter- \ 
;<fTmcs ru>i unl]7 tha company's clTcc(i\cnc\s but '^c extent to 'whivh Nigerians 
participate in critical dccision-makmg^ • , » 

\tuniii^cmt'nl Di*\elopment ami Training Policy 

' ^ Management development and training poiicy is described in the com- 
pany's annua! review of manjgen>ent. f-uture management requirements, based 
on expected expansion of production, are given /Ihcse estimates are followed 
by a detailed study of each man.igcr— his capabilities and the role he is likely 
T'> play irt the next three years. This kind of information helps the co/npany 
to determine what kind of training 'is needed for ifie 'future. Attention is also 
f^HTused on stalf below the management level. An a\?empt is made to identify 
individuals who, with trairyng. can perform some ot the managerial fuhctions ^ 
anticipated for the near future. The tvpe of training required for this level' 
of employee is determined bv analysing present managers and anticipating 
their future .issignments. I he ciwpany schedules traiffing and ^lans recruitment 
(or three to five years. This planning is don^r urMhc highest corporate level, / 
^ith necessary consultation amt>ng unit heads. ' ' > 

Most of the training consists of learning on the job, with new employees 
drawing on the knowledge of .^ore . experienced stafTcfs. Each year UA(/ 
recruits new university ' graduatci^ fn>m Nigeiia and foreign universities (2/7 

. were rccruftcd out of the 1^71 graduating cUssest in Nigerian univePiitils 
as of August. Trainees rece - e a year of on-thc-jub training. Learning 

on the job is a continuous process that afTects all levels of management. 

- S^'mclimc^. a portV^n of the manager's training involves taking a position 
at another VpeVafing branch in the same unit, in another town, or occasionally" 
in some (operating br mch of another unit in the VAC group xjf compariics. 

V \C managers arc sometimes released from work and sent on short 
coiirn^s either tn Nigeria or abroad 1he campJny *h ts been sending ys man- 
aiim s» eh NiiieMan instifu ,)ns as the < »):>trjiiinjK lidlielit'on ( entyr o| the 
Tnuersifv of I igDs (which runs courses ranging from a few days to a feW 
months), Yaba ( i>llege of ^echn(^lo?y. the Kaduna ^olv^cchnic* C,ollcge of 
Science and Technology, the Nigerian Institute of Management, and the Ni* ' 
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gerian F.mploycni* C onsultative Association. In order to accck iate training. 
:UAC recently "established its own management Jraining center. 

The l .\C Croup Management f raininu *( enler» LaRos 

•The Center ha« one fuU-lime instructor. Other instructors come mainly 
from within the management cadre of th^ UAC gr^ip and sometimes from 
Ntgcnan universities or the Yaba College ot Techn.^gy. Lagos, the Center 
provides short courses in management and supervisory skills. Some courses 
are tailored to suit the demands of specific units within the UAC group. 
. Although most of the courses are on a high level, occasionally CQurecs are 
dcsjgned^ for such people as driver-salcsmen in vehicle maintenance. It is cs- 
tnnated that 378 members of the group attended courses at the Center m 1969, 
The company spends an c^itimal'cd $36,400 h year to run the Center. 

Summary of 196*^70 ProRram 

Number 6f ^ J^^^^fi ^/ , 

Courses Given Target Audience Each ^^"^5^ 

4 Jurifcv Management or 3 weeks 
Seni^f Supervisors 



Course Title 
Development 

Supervisors 
Technical Supervisors 2 

Personnel & Industrial Relations 2 
Commercial 1 
^ Marketing 
Senior Accounts 
Basic Communication 



4 AH Levels of Supervisor 2 weeks 



Technical Supervisors 
below Management 



2 weeks 



Middle Ma)^agement 



\|iddle Management 



1 . ' Middle Management 



• 1 week 
1 Week 

t week 



Senior Account Clerks 3 weeks 



1 



Supervisors 



V4 week 



Advanced Communication ' 
Basic Sales 

• — ■ - r 

Advanced Sales ' 



1 Senior Supervisors to week 
Middle Management 



1 
1 



Junior Salesmen and 
Sales Trainees 



I week 



Senior Salesmen and 1 week 
Sales Mpnagemcnt Trainees 



The impact of management training at UAC can partially be evaluated 
by examining the rate of Nigerianization in the management cadre. If we 
assume thut Nigerians are performing at similar levels of efficiency as the 
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cxpalriaiv staff %ey replaced,- the compapy^n rate of profitability should in- 
creiuse a.s, a resulit^ot reduced wage costs. (Expatriate stalT cost jnore than 
comparable Nigerian statD As a result ot vjiriouii management training 
schemes, the r^^io i*. Nigerian mahagers to total manilgers at U AC, rose from 
40 percent in l%5>o 60^ per gfiht in U>7I. An almost 100 per.^cent rateH>r 
Nigeriani?alion is le»isible withiu the training procedurts now in operation. 

Tfaining procedures employed by .the U AC group constitute a model that^\ 
other jairly large instilutioo.'^ can copy. Ihe^ie training pjocedurcs shoilld'' 
acccleKilt the .Mricani/ation of managerial positions in private industry, and 
tfiiis lead to a morei^irmoniqus aqc^^ilable relationship between private fhduslry 
and African governments. . * v 

' \ ♦ ' , 

tvchnti'al TrainifH.iC " « ^ 

Although) matiageiticnt training is of greatest importance, it is also^sscntial 
to dcvelopf?ftecfive training programs at lower levels. The UAC group started 
training lowers-technical grades of personnel more than 15 years ago. The 
•ompany's^TechnicHf Sdhool Burulu, Mid-West Nigeria, later mov;ed to Aba, 
K.LStern Nigeria, amW)ow in Apapa, a suburb of Lagos, forms the^ba-^is of this 
training 1 he school otters a two-year course, usually for graduates of 'Govern- 
ment Trade Centers, although occasional I y for students who hftve finished 
'secondary school or need one more yeur to finish. Courses are aimed at prxn^ 
viding .generar^'chnftal graining that can be built on later, on a more 
specinlized s basis. The 'course provides mechanical -engineering training for 
apprentices* crafhmep, and'tecJhnicians./-The school caters #to all units irf the 
UAC gfroup.'.Studcnfe arc paid $296.80 in the first year of training; they alsd 
receive 4*ood arid' living accomlno4itions. In the, second 'year, students receive 
$316^us coom^and' board. At the end of their trainirfg, students are assigned 
rcguljpjobs.^ 
The 



he sj^ool also runs two-month booster courses *for fitters, machinists 
and welders ajljsidy in regular employment. The company spends ^$64,400 
annually on the school. 

Thf£»company complains about having lost many graduates of its technical 
training school to other companies. Partly as a result of this, some units within 
UAC are running CQurses that are more tailored to their specific operations. 
This reiluccH the danger of losing -employees, but .it alsou^means that training 
may become loo narrow. < 

The technical school training ha.s produced greater cfTiciency in the per- 
formance of-jobs and has made W, possible to redueb the number of workers 
in some fields without x^ducing productivity. This greater efTicicncv, of course, 
can be seen as conflicting M(jth the national goal of increased employment. 
.Some fecftnical sch<x')l trainees, after further on-the-job training, have ' risen 
to management Icvel^, At the craft.sman, artisan and technical personnel levels, 
the rate of Nigeriani/ation of jobs is altnost 100 percent. 



tl I Non-Formal Education in (Ajrican Devetopment 

' . . / ■ • ' ■ • * ^ 

C onclusions / 

The two UAC training schools^ the company*^ iwc of other institutions, 
and its on-the-job and ovenstas training constitute an elaborate machinery 
that enhances the value of li/rmal education or helps to compensate for those 
v^ho doijothave adequate formal education. In this seivje, the UAC training 
programcvSm^itutes a useful model that could be ajlopted not only by Nigerian 
companies, whether prival4 or public/ but aUo by otiier African countries. 
Although the UAC has ihfe advantage of size and resources, and other institu- 
tions may benmable to attord to run tw6 schools, certain inspects of the UAC 
irainmg program, can be /easily copied by other organizations. ^ 



. / 

/ 
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MAJOR CASE STUDY NO. 2 

BOTSWANA: BRIGADE TRAININO 

Background 

Brigades arc training programs for youth in Africa. The term wa^ first 
used in connection with Ghana*s builders* brigades, founded by Kwame 
Nkrumah in the late I950's. (These brigades have continued on a lesser scale 
since the 1966 Ghana coup.) The brigades in Botswan^lcss ideological than 
those in Ghana, have attracted a great deal of attention because they provide 
vocational training to school-leavers at little or no cost io the government and 
because they make innovative us^ of scarce resources. * ^ 

The Brigade Movehlent has taken on many attributes of a religion; it has 
a crecid, a tilented and committed group of disciples and even a messiah, 
Patrick Van Rensburg, now largely removed from the day-to-day running of 
the brigades. 

Van Rensburg, a South African by birth, once served in the Republic*s 
diplomatic corps in the Congo. He Qed South Africa in ri^jection of apartheid 
in 1962 and took up primary-school teaching in Serowe, B&tswana*s largest 
town. In the next year, Van Rensburg and his wife established Swaneng Hill 
School, ^ t^^ town's first secondary school. .They had practically no outside 
support'*^nd relied "mainly on the volunteer labor of both students and staff. 
A fascinating account of the schooPs development is set forth in Van Rens- 
burg*s bo^k. Education and Development in an Emerffing Country (Uppsala, 
1967). ^ 

From the outset, vSwaneng Hill School was oriented towards the poor 
rural community. Eschewing the traditional academic pattern oftdi found in 
Africa, the school was guided by certain new princifyles: 

1. Selectipn would be based on a first-come, first-served basis rather than 
on academic examinations; ^ - ' 

2. Students would contribute voluntary labor rather than pay fees; 

3. Staff — at least during the initial years — would be primarily recruited 
from overseas volunteer orj;anizations; 

4. Training would emphasize skills related to rural Botswaoh; 

5. Academic subjects would not be neglected, but the school would 
" include a greater emphasis on the development of Botswana; "Develop^ 
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mcnt Studies'* was the name given to. a required eours^ that focused 
on actual development problems of Botswana«--€conomic, social, cuU 
.tural, etc.; . * , 

6. Recurrent costs would be covered by self*help and by income dcrii|;ed 
from work done fur outside agencies. * \ 

\ blending of the last two goals led to the creation of the first Builders* 
Brigade at Serowe in 1965. Brigades were a logical outgrowth of the Swaneng 
Hilt experience; thoy provide a cheaper means of giving primary-sCnooMeavers 
.•n opportunity to find employment or to be more productive in self-employ- 
ment. .Vnthony Martias "Report on Brigades in Botswana'* is a principal 
"source for the following account. \ 

Description 

" y 

Since 1965, the brigades have grown dramatically; in 1971, there were 
.^1 briijades with about K50 trainees. 1 raining concentrated on such areas as 
buildings carf^ntry, farming, handicrafts, mechanics, textiles and tfanning. Ten 
of the brigades are under the jurisdiction of the Swaneng Hill Board of Gov- 
ernors '(which now runs a second school at Shashi kiver) and the rest are 
divided between local (ouncils and the Department of Community Devefop- 
n)ent, the Botswana Government agency that oversees (family welfare and 
AOther social programs. * , 

F ees' in most brigades average $21 per year. Training generally lasts three 
year^ and consist^ of vecatiDnal training, academic education (mostly English, 
mathematics and development studies) and work. In addition to fees, trainees 
contribute their labi r and the value of whatever goods they produce.* In most 
brigades^ the CducatiomJ continent t^kes about 20 percent of the time; by 
the therU year, trtiinees are generally considered to be productive in the ^nse 
that they are paying baCk part of the cost of their training. 

Builders* Brigades ' ^ . . 

r 

After si.x years» the Scrowe Builders' Brigade has broken even in terms of 
rociirrj;nt expenses. Bcli^cen 1966 and 1069 the Scrowe Brigade completevi some 
ivl 12,000 worth of^projects; about one-third of this work was done for Swan- 
H-pi; Hiil School. Ihe.Bjiklers* Brigade af Shavhi River has also benefited fr6m 
'its ''associaliron with the secondary school, but gradually both brigades have 
niDvctl into general contracting jobs in their communities. The 1969 recurrent 
cxflcnditures of the Scrowe BuildcfV Brigade show that the budget invol^ved 
Was extremely low. ; ' 

^ ^> ' ' ' 

• Mo^-h 'if rhf .ibove «nnlv^li \% lakfti from an unpublished hackgrotind papet by Oifford 
' Ciilrirt T.Mchrri College, Columbia Unlvcfsiiy^ and the InicmatlonjiL Council for Educational 
r^veloprtidnt. W\. , r 
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/ Serowc BuOden* Brigade 

Recurrent Expense^l969 



A. Trainee expenses 

X ' Food 

Technical instruction 
Student transportation 
Building and equipment 
Tools for trainees 
Textbooks 
Academic teaching 



Subtotal 



B. Business, expenses 

Administration 
Workshop charges 
Transport of material 
Supplies 

Tools for brigades 



Subtotal 
Total 



$ 4.254.60 
10,136.80 
1J09.40 
^ 179.20 
S61.40 
112.00 
701.40 

$17,654.80 

$ 442.40 
3S4.20# 
1,120.00 
136.60 
404.60 

$ 2,457.80 
$20; 112.60 



> 



These expenses averaged out at 92 cents per trainee per day (figuring a 
^fivenlay week and an 11 -month year); the Serowe Brigade charged $l.p4 
per trainee per day in its job estimates. This left a modest profit margin of 
11 per cent. But because trainees spend an average of one day a week in 
academic education, the actual cost per trainee per day worked but to $1.33, 
or roughly 30 per cent above the amount charged. These expanses do not tike 
the critically important contribution of ej(patriatc staff into account. Altl^^ugh 
Botswana's heavy rcjiance upon expatriates will decline as more .Batswana 
are trained, the problem of getting highly trained, committed staff to work in 
remote rural areas will not be easily solved. For a long time to coBie» it will 
be en ier, and cheafper. to recruit expatriates. ^ 

In contrast to the Builders' Brigades fit Serawe and Shashi River, the 
^ Brigade at Lobalsc received grants from the Community Development De- 
partment and does not'aii^ at covering recurrent costs. The Lol^tse Builde^* 
Brigade, however!' has remained cost-conscious cud h^s become extremely 
efficient in competing with local contractors. The' Martin report notes that the 
Lobatse Brigade i close links with the local town council have more than 
compensated for its lack of ties with a secondary school. Thus far about ^ 
per cent of total work completed has been contracted through the toWn 
council. The key to Lobatse s success most likely can be traced to the leadership 
of its directors, first a Peace Corps voUmteer and now a Motswana.^ 

• The term Motswana rcfem to a person from Botawana; BaUwana is the plural, ref^rrini 
to several Motswatia. 
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The Lobalse Brigade "cucrcntly charges 99 cents per trainee per day 
'worked, which enables them to underbid local contractors consistently. This 
price, however, covers only 60 per cent of recurrent costs. Remaining costs 
are met by, the Community Development Department and the Peace Corps. 

Because of the considerable demand for trained builders in all of the 
towns- m Botswana, builders' brigades have thus far had a favorable ^o&U 
benefit •ratio. Martin estimates capital costs at only $70 per trainee for basic- > 
tooU and equipment. -Thus far, trainees have easily found wage employment,: 
but the demand for builders will eventually slacken, highlighting the critical 
qucstipn facing all pre-vocational training programs — can they stimulate in- 
creased productivity among the self-employed? In a poor country like Bot- 
swana, with a small and scattered population, the growth of sell-employment 
opportunities will be rather slow and mainly limited to the fe.w urban^ centers. 
For the time being, however, enough of the labor force is non-Bat&wanan and 
the growth of the economy ^is sufficient to generate demand (0% skills. * 

An experiment to encourage good worTc habits was made by the' director 
of the Kanye Builders* Brigade. He offered ca^h incentives to trainees who 
completed projects ahead of schedule. Preliminary indications are that. such 
incentives help to develop a trainee's sense of responsibility, rather than simply 
treating him like a studerft until he must compete with other workers in the 
job market. 

Textile Brigades 

There is a great need for expanded training opportunities for young 
women throughout Africa. A workshop was established at Serowe in 1967 to 
give girls a two-year course in spinning, weaving and dressmaking. Shashi 
River introduced a similar course in 1969 a^d both establishments have now 
added printing and dyeing to their program. Capital costs are about $280 per 
trainee at Serowe and about $140 at Shashi River. In addition, it costs $84 
per trainee for accommodation in brigade-built rondavels. 

Martin estimates the Seniwe Brigade's expenses at $1,400 per month, 
assuming an enrollment of 120 girls. Thus far neither textile brigade has been 
covering its costs, and initial efforts to place trainees in jobs have been dis- 
couraging. After sonic of the giVJs had difficulty finding jobs, a group of 
trainees formed a marketing cooperative called "Unity Workshop.*' Although 
it is still undc/ the supervision of Swaneng Hill, the workshop managed to 
pay its five to seven girls (numbers continue to fluctuate) some $25 per month 
in wages, while registering a small profit. Although the quality of the coopera- 
*livc\ products has remained high and the emerging tourist market in Gaborone 
and Francistown is being explored, marketing (and thus employment) has been 
the main difficulty in the textile brigades. - 

Farfherv' Brif^ad^s 

Botswana, like most other African countries^ depends primarily upon 
agriculture for support of more than 80 per cent of its pcipuLation. Despite 
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the clear need for technical skills in the modern sector, the greatest challenge 
to thosi^ cX)ncerncd with training lies in agriculture. A farmcn;' brigade ^as 
established at Serowe in 1967 to train 80 students per year (subsequently 
reduced ,to 40) for careers in farming based on livestock raising. 

'-^Beca^isc ot Van Rensburg's effort?, some $2I0J)00 was raised from the 
Danish Government (roughly $1.500 -per iruinee) to mc^et thp capit;il costs of 
starting a beef ranch/pThis money also underV'rote projects in dairy farming, 
chicken raising and^mall stock raising ( Angora goats to produce Mohair for 
the textile workshop). Work was also done in irrigation, growing of fodder 
crops, and dry -land farming. The. Farmers' Brigade at Serowe, however/faced 
u number of problems: 

I. . Beef ranching— the most profitable agricultur.ll pursuit in Botswana 

— requires considerable capital but little labor \ 
2. A severe drought ruined initial efforts at dry-hind fj^rming, 
^ 3V Dairy processing requires a sophisticated understahding of pastcur- 
ization, hygiene, and p^jckagiitg, as well as access to a market 
Serowe had none of these. • 

4. Motivation remained a major problem*. Trainees wanted certificates 
v(in hopes^ of obtaining wage, employment), despite constant state- 
ments that -their training was to lead to some form of ^cooperative 

^ settlement. 

5. ' 1 ocal tnbal autjioritics refused to make land available for esfablish- 

ment of the cooperative. y 

6. The cooperative settlement would not have generated sufficient iw- 
• come to allow the project to pay for itself. ^ 

The Farmers* Brigjide at Sfuishi River has avoided some of these problems. 
It purchased land from a prTvatc owner, and its location near Francistown 
provides \\ with a convenient market for produce. Still, the problem of es- 
tablishing a cooperative settlement for the program rctnains. The thirdsfarmefs' 
brigade, at Slochudi. was designed to train 20 students Jn improved fanning 
and aoimal husbandry techniques. It was intended that trainees from this 
brigade return to their family farms after completing their training. 

The Martin report devotes considerable attention to the problebl of 
/armers* brigades, particuhirly to the question of post-training settlements. 
The trend at Serowe and Shashi River, the report notes, is towards what has 
been called in %itu schemes. In such a program, land is set aside for trainees 
when they ire recruited; training is divided between the central brigade farm 
and the trainees* settlement farm. In striking similarity to tKe Vocational Im- 
provement f\?ntcrs and other ^)roiects noted in this report, thd farmers* brigades 
arc increasingly locating pi>st-training positions hejore training starts. This 
approach necessitate^ close links with the l^^al community (another recurring 
theme in oiir case studies) to get them to make greater contribution^ in terms 
of (and. cattle, or, in some cases, capital. \ 
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Another farmer's brigade, uadur ih^ direction of the Swaneng Hill Board ^ 
ot Governors, is being set up at Mabcleapudi, a small village 20 miles north 
of Serowe. After extensive discussions Whh the Village Deve^ppment Com- 
mittee, trainees were nominated and \md was allocated for the in situ settle- 
ment. Although the precise nature of the Mabeleapudi program remains to 
be seen, the local cormnuaity has 'been much more involv^-lj, in the project's 
developmeoi than was the case at other brigade locations. Community involve- 
ment in brigade activity is r*ot problem free. In Botswancr, land ownership is 
mostly communal, making the introduction of certain modern* agricultural, and 
livestock practices difficult. 

Martin estimates the capital costs required to generate Sufficient surplus 
to cover the costs of training 30 to 40 young peopl^ are as follows: $105,000 
initial .capital; $14,000 initial losses and working capital; and ay $8,400 loan 
from the Botswana Meat Corporation. 

Of this $127,400, some $37,800 represents the cost of cattle and oxen. 
Thus, if livestock can be ^contributed by local sources, project costs can be 
greatly reduced. These estimates do not iriclude the cost of starting a dairy- 
estimated at another $35,000— nof d(i they take the salaries of 'expatriates 
into account. _ . ^ 

Other Brtfiades * ' ^' ^» 

Brigades for mechanics, handicralts, leather tatming, printing and hotel 
keeping are' being developed. Most of these lie/ sotneWherc between the 
relatively inexpensive builders' brigades, which train for wage employment, and 
the costly farmers' brigades, which have a more ambitious goal of training 
lor the operation of agricultural settlements. Swaneng Hill has developed a 
mechanical brigade that relies heavily upon Oxfam, a British private inter- 
.national assistance group, and other external donofs. Although there is no 
other program of technical tri^ning at this level in Botswana, there is a prob- 
lem tinding enough mechanical work to keep trainees occupied. 

Because livestock raising will remain the chief ^Occupation of most of the 
people for some time; the potential of leather tanning is enormous. Swaneng 
Hill pioneered \n setting up a tanning brigade, recruiting an extremely well- 
qualified Motswana instructor. 

. Th<3 Lekgaba Workshop in Francistown was started as a community de- 
velopment project to encourage local handicrafts. After several years, it 
employs five staff (two of whom are Peace C orps volunteers) and trains 'about 
15 voung people, m^cr the direction of five artists in residence. These artists 
receive 60 per cent of the proceeds from goods sold through the workshop's 
marketing facilities. This arrangement is an effective way of. utilizing local 
skilK-and of keeping trainccs^in contact with the reah(.ies of the, market, but 
it should probahly not be considered a brigade so long as it receives a subsidy 
from the Community Development Department. 
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Traitvng Programs for Ouhof ^School Youth in Rural Areas / ^1 
Relationship with Government / ^ 

Brigades must cover their costs if they are to bc^expanded for the bulk 
of the population. Many expatriates involved in privately sponsored brigades 
have expressed apprehension concerning Govemnicpt takeover of the l^rigades, 
although these same people are often critical of the Government's lack of 
wommitment to the Brigade Movement. These expatriates fear that bureaucratic 
regulations would stifle flexibility and discharge innovation. 

The problem^ bf institutionalizing and nationiUizing what are essentially 
locali/cd projects is not easily resolved. On the one hand, it is important 
for the Goveqiment to t/y to integrate various projects within an overall 
strnftcgy and t4> minimize duplicatiun of^Iort. On the other hand, natiopal 
• governments cannot keep up with changing local needs, nor can they generate 
sufnc?ent resources snpport expanding non-formal education programs. The 
National Brigade (Coordinating Commiitee (NBCC) in Botswana is an attempt 
to solve these problems. ^, • 

The NBCC consists of representatives of the various^ brigade centers and 
of the relevant Government departments (including'Comraunity Development, 
t)evclppment.Planning{ Personnel;-^llCv). Thet'CommitteeV full-time, vollnjla/y 
secretary is in the Ministry of Education, which assumes overall responsibility 
lv»r the Brigade Movement. As of October. 1 971, a fullrtime accountant >Was 
added to the MBCC. He was'given responsibility for coordinating tlhe britt^des' 
s finances. The CommitRe^s. objectives are:* * 

1 To coordinate the activities of all youth training brigades. 

To advise on th esfablishment of ncw^ brigadesi with regar/d to type 
and location. ' , * . ' / * . 

Id organize the pnntsioii iit common services for brigatle/ 
4. To make recommendations on curricula, training.* entrance require- 
ments. fe;:j. staff eoaditions, trad6. testing and standards. 

Iranslating these objectives into practice raises a number of complex 
/jurisdictional issues, and the Martin report concludes' that the NBCC may 
have served more io squash proposed developments than to encourage innova- 
tion. The fact that the secretary of the NBCC does not sit on the Swancng 
Hill Board of Govern«r# or on 'the ptanning committees of the Community 
Development Department (the two main brigade sponsors) is an indication 
that the coordinating mechanism is far from perfect. It is encouraging, however, 
rhjit the NBCC will be represented on the newly established Botswana Nationa^ 
Youth Council. 

As brigades .develop, they' will have to clarify their relationships with 
such in titulions as the Botswana Training Center, the Botswana Agricultural 
( ollegc, Rur,il Training^onters, and the University of Botswana, Usotho and 
Swaziland Department of Adult Sludics. Both the 'NBCC and the National. 
Brigade Staff School, a recently proposed staff training center, should play 
o a central role in this process. * 
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During August and September, 1971, the first in-service training programs 
for brigade instructors were held at the JMahalapyc Rural Training Center. 
Financial support came from the Botswana Christian Council. Twenty-eight 
instructors attended the lO-iuy course in carpentry, building and, mechanics. 
Some 33 jnstruciot* from the textile, farmers, leatherworken and handicraft 
bjrigades attended the second-course, — 

Government's Role • ^ . * ^ 

Oov jrnment plays an important role with rcgafd to external financing. 
As in most African countries, all requests to donor agencies are^cHanneled 
through the Mjnisrry of Develtfpment Planning. This helps ensure that all 
development projects^can be integrated)within 4n overall strategy. '.Fhe Swaneng 
Hill complex h^emonstfaii ^ its a bjmy to raise impressive aifnounts of outside 
jcapit;i!,jnie>^ of the Government to raise money for other brigades has 
yet to be demonstrated. 

The relationship, of brigades to the Ministry of Education and to Bot- 
swana's secondary schools has not been clearly defined. Through it^ flewly 
established Division of Vocational Training, the Ministry of Education has 
the opportui^ny to integrate ^'education'* with "traiijing'* (the latter usually 
being the reisponsibility of the Ministry, of Labor). Th6 Martin report notes 
that the iV^nistry of Education should play a more active pajt.in enhancing 
the prestige of brigades, ^particularly in the eyes of primary-school stm*'*nts. 
The rat/onale for linking brigades and secondary schools is based on three 
objectives: 

V 1. To help break down the social gap between academic studenU^ 
aspire to - wage employment and the vocational trainees^jjAo^ust 
usually settle for a lower socioeconomic position. ^^-^ 
2. To take advantage of the considerable concentratiotfs of talent found 
on, or near» a secondary school compound. Teachers of academic 
subjects, and their wives, arc often willing to iissist in various brigade 
activities. 

w ^ 3. To provide a ready market foi the brigade^' products. The Swaneng 
Hill and Shashi Rjver Brigades at first produced goods priiiiaiily for 
the secondary schools. Once the demand from the secondary schools 
tapers ^ff, however, the programs may find it difficult to locate markets. 

^tfie success of the Lobatsc Brigade indicates that links with the local 
council may l>e at least as important as ties with secondary schools, especially 
after the artificial demand of fhe schools for brigade products slows dovm. 

Relationship with Local Communities 

. As proponents of Afum^itfoh Rurale in Senegal. Uju'maa villages in Tan- 
zania and other grassroots, self-help programs haVe discovered, local initiative 
(the key to these approaches) docs not always coincide with the aims of 
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'4:iHi!simg ' instiiutiuns, borh puhljc «ind private. I here is a tundamental conflict' 
in any conununi'y ilevelopmeni prOe:rani between the pohctc*. identified by 
jio'.cminenl.il or Other tundin-g agcncien and the lell needn or the conununity, 
Qccauvt' acquired services— health. agnciilture» transportali^, etc.— come from 
different government deparimeni^ coordination at-^Ke lociU level is also a 
problem. 

..^ I he need ii> eiuiire ihjt Kirnier briyaJes prv»duee (Minces who' will be 
engaged in priHiiichve em^^loymeni has led to the development of programs 
m whuh \hc .idi.li conuiuiniiv participaies in planiimg aiv<t^ makes a contribution 
(land, catilc. evjuipmenl) roward placement of trainees. Van Kensburg is 
%lurrcnrlv wofu.ng on an e\i>enment m which jxxn communities pool meager 
revourcvs in an attempt to siem the tlow ot ea^^h to the to\Virs' for purchase of 
cjiuipmcnt. ' ' . ' . 

Van Rcnsburgs latest project is Boitvko, a form of communal ''swap 
^hop" in'v^hich members exchange their labor and the goo«ls they produce 
\of \s>ucher\ ihat can be used in the fiw/ZcAt^ store. This store carries only 
ih^tsc i;iH>Js pfvHluced by exchange members, liuiuko represents a fecogniiion 
or ihc ^»int made elsewhere in this report that ' training alone does not create 
i>bs ** A\ V.U1 Kensburg savs» 'We c.m train builders, but can ordinary people 
atTurd ti> employ them.* We can ir^nn tanners and lealhermakera to nmke 
M^h*CN .iiid b./i:s. b'li wiii .ill these ihmjjs lind bu\ers.**' 

it IN much lOi^ soon lo *i,sscss the success ol Bditeko, but in poor niral 
^i»ni*muni(«es it m.iv ionsfitute an etieciive means ol mobilizing peasant farmers 
ipro vtk^perjiives \i is unlikelv that farmers will buy or sell for* vouchers if 
'fu'v ..an veil pri^ducc lor mi^ney and buy superior quality goods. Because of 
?he ttnancial constraints upon c*;tab!ishing training programs, and the danger 
%)f «.iiur.iiing l4>i.al markets with both skills and produce, the Boiteko experi- 
mcM K'ars watching a,s an effort to generate ItKal resource;?. 

I jkc Milage pi^tvtcthmcs in Kenya, brigades in Botswana train for both 
w ikio mplovmem^uid tor '*el'l-cmplo>ineni. As it) other coimtries. the quality 
the vKarionaf^nrung has voricd with the j^naliiy of st.iff and with the 
cxfrn* to wrh'Ah the proirram ""as provided viahl^ opporiuniiics for im-ihc-job 
ptrsf ir.i<fvnvr v•lnpl^^vmcnt Ihe imique characteristic of brigades is'their 
if!crnpi lo wi^vcr r/currt^-nt co^^s. it is this'fcaruTe that is most significant ior 
fher »o'ifif' s ; iN rc-'td 'M 'he nuuK^ An h is Nj^^rT d monsirated, cost- 
covcruig !.H*t/»Mhitr, but wiih lw(» important qu.ilifiCiiVons: 

I I ^p itr ale *lair nhisf be available and wiUing to work for minimal 
' ^.iia'U's Ihe unpt^rt.ince of oblain ng siivh staff is underscored by 
thr fact tint M is dilhcull to get well^qualil^d Africans to work in 
*remt?ie rural areas. . 
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2. Cost-covering can only work where there is sulTicienl demand for the 
skills and prodiictn ot brigades. In a poi>r country local demand ;a ^ 
severely limited, and the temporary boom in wage employment U\x 
builden cannot continue inde^nitely. The long-run challenge will be ^ 
to develop viable farmers* brigades, although these, are -the most, 
expensive in iCrms of capit;y eostJ. 

Botswana also suffers tinder a serious disadvantage in trying to develop 
new industries by virtue of its membership, in the South African customs 
union, which floods 4he country with inexpensive South African goods. This, 
plu3 the lack of ;in adequate local market, places severe Restrictions on the 
expansion of 4he brigade system. Althougit itris clearly desirable for brigades 
to be expanded Jcnd integrated into some sort of national youth p/ogram. the 
Martin report seems to be.'correct in asserting that such expansion would now 
bo prernal^irc. Furlh<,*rniore. the si^l si/t of isolated bngaJe<i, in contrast to 
thss dimensions of the primary-school-leaver probUJm, indicates that brigad^ 
alone cannot solve the problem^ 

Because of the importance of local demand, w& feel ihat the brigade / 
moifcl might thrive in* areas of Ghana, Nfgeria and Central Kenya, where rural/ 
marketing potential is much greater than in Botswana. This raises an ironic 
problem; it would be unfortunate if^like so many other aspects of the develop- 
ment procesr.— brigades remained concentrated or^ly in centers v/ith si^ictcnt ► 
resources to support thenv . 

Although the brigades were developed almost entirely by expatriates, the 
f cmmcnt of Botswana has continually broadehed its commitment to the 
L .igade Movement. In a speech entitled "Youth and Development in Botswana** 
in August, 1971. H E the Prcsi|lent. Sir Scrctsc Khama, stressed the impact 
the brigades were ha/ing on theifntire educational system: "I am particularly 
anxious that seconcfary^ scho(^««amd university students should not pay lip- 
service to self-reliance, and le^vc )t in practice to the brigades and other 
organizations catering to the primary-school-leaver'* 
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M^JOR CASE STUDY NO. 3 ' 

K^NYA: VILL.\GE POLYTECHNICS ^ 

Background 

The Village Polytechnic \lovcmcnl in Kenya wa% spurred primarily by 
the first analysis of Kcnra s* primary-school-leaver problem in the report "After 
School What?" published by the National Christian Council ot Kenya in 1966. 
1 hi^ report identified the rapid development of a serious unemployment prob- 
lem within the primary-schooMeaver population— namely that of each year's 
150,000 primary leavers', some 40 per cent would neither be able to go on 
to secondary school nor to find employment. 

The NCCK report wiis later endorsed at an international conference on 
"Education. Employment and Rural Development" held at Kericho, Kenya; 
m 1966. The Kericho Conference proposed the establishment of a system of 
rural village polytechnics to proviifc primary-scht ol-leavcrs with skill training 
^applicable to local, rural self-employment. This local emphasis was made in 
view of the discouraging rate of employment generation in the itiodcm indus-. 
trial sector It wa.s further realized that relatively expensive Farmer Training 
( erfters and proposed Rural Industrial Training Centers already provided or 
would provide some training opportunities for adults in n:ral areas. It was 
determmed that what was most needed was low-cost, village-based training 
that specifically met local needs. The NCCK guidelines for village poly-, 
technics spell out the pr(^gram's aims: 

L Polytec}inics should be small institutions, utilizing locally built struc- 
tures, serving locaJ areas, and' taking only day students. 

2. Agriculture should be part of every polytcchnic*s program; students 
should spend nt least part of their working time at their home farm 
oV on their own land, where available. 

3. Artisan skills should be taught so that students know how to construct 
and maint.nn equipment as farmers and traders. The program's aim 
is not to prtxf^icc sppcialists or semi-skilled arti.sans^who desire wage- 

4^t)\ng roles 

4. ^functional form of general education ifmath.\languagc» and social 
studies) should be provided to criablc stiidentsXto understand their 
environment more clearly, and to develop skilliiWllolh individuals 

f and in cooperation with others, in organizing production, trading and 
in «lf-help development J " 
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' ' Thtf initial impetus provicJocI by N( ('k\ina b^y ihc Kcricho tonlcrcncc 
stmniUlCif demands by local church gfoiips lor^guidance oiv h^w to cstublish 
loval polvicchnics. Ihc NC'C K» through the cxpchirnce that . its Vorking com- 
mittee gradually acquired \md through the access 'it had to »oulside funds, 
became a center .le>r .KKK:e aod help. /V'working cqmmutco,. including a-pre^ 
sentauves of various ministrK-s, was established, foday this' body Acts as the 
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cUordmating and poli^v-makm g mu t U)r ihc Village -Polytcch 
I he conunillJe has i^nmiissionej ?cX|jj^al studies on village PijKTechmcs through 
thcjnstiiute tor Development Studies al'<hrf UnivVsily ol Siawobi. \Ws: com-, 
mittee also turmshcs advice on ciWTiclilum,.tmance>Jai\d organt/ation. 

jpffn IM7L there \vere H village pvUvTcchnits; ekght 11^1^'', ^^^''r^ ^y*"8 
planned. Ihe I ^ Milage pulv'lCd>i<ics\scrved^ ab\Ui/4(U) slmlentv. Ihe VPs show 
the uMlovving charactcrustics'' ^, / |^ 

Staff: ^ I hc director is usualls a schiH>l teacher A^r a local k>raftsmnn. 
' lilstructoTs lypie^lfcr have passed Cloverrinlcnt Grade II or 111 
' tests, Nfany refa'fii busfne^s>^tcicsts in their area, while working 
part-tim> a|,. 'the^>i>kchnrc,^ li^ many instances expatriate 

vnlnntivr*; ^i.ive Yielocd. 



Laqd: ; Polv technics are lvK.\ricd-on 'thuuh or cohntfA cvumeiyand, 
* "^ottciv adfaecnt m primary schooU or youth M.'enlers. . 
<*oursi?N;^, Ntott polvicchnics havt*-Uvv> XkC^couiscs, ('e;ileis run s'evaral 
. classes e.ich wifh bUwt^en 10 5nd^:0 member^ 

- aH centers otic/ sonnf^academic inslructio/?. typically Kpglish 
A ' an^^-basK; accp^inting,^ Most cenlcrs .alst> ^iTcr training in Ihe 
' . .stand^inf.rujak craw's: carpcntr;^ nnd nhisonry for men and 
dressmaking'' ^or girls. In additjun, a \ps courses such as bee- 
*• * keeping tatt'r to needs lhat'are purely local. 
,\,Fces: '' (..har'jes rahi:c truui SS id ^ U per cotUsc Only tvvvi pt)lylech- ^ 
nics have boarding* facilities. » ^ 
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Support and t undint^ I * ■ 

\ rhe Ka^jic support ol the .\^lkipe ;in!ytechnics s^• far has, been the annAial 
N( ( K grant ol SL4rK) to each ol theiii In some cns«s.|%iis has been suf^lc- 
nicrvk'd by i\mn\\ CVniticil erjnis aud by^loc il church tojicctions. collcchons 
;ri>rii 4he comniimity at larwx\ occasional donations l((im cofiimercial conteirns 
and wi*harities/*6^ntracls and sale ol work: and stuvtcn/>ves. In miM -cj^scA, the 
v'jHaRc p(^lv\ehmcs could nt)t h^a-.e snrvkcd /viith(/t the direct aid Of •the 

'Nc.c K and rhe local, parulies ( icnerlilly. J*caL^^roups have; beyn, unwiHing 
t.) .uppvrtVural Lvnkjrs that ^ivl iu»t olfclUaiibog m prestige -skills, but the 
co^^er^• inin^eased \ibihiv ti> score • ciuitraufs has, resulted mlMjreater local 
<upfM>rl One tTnter. l.»i^/,^sfance. was rco nlly given. S4m)>y lhe>c:tl develop. 

' rtienf .cotnnnrfee local support the sort that Uuilt and njaintains the 
Hammbei' schools is not yel^torthci>ming,* Assistance of th>^ sort sbt)uld be 
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chcmuMgcJ. hue L\uf aouM ha\o (o be l.ikoii that the exact aims of the VP 
be known m» fh.il U>cal people vliJ iu»l heeiinie Jisilli/Moned. 
^ la tl.ue. (he d; •.erninenl Iku nut ilifeclly auled the vilLii'c polvlcchnics. 
Ihi^ IS Jiic \o b'Mh Luk i»i money and (he Uillicuhy hi deculi ^ what typo of 
a-l^r,:Ke imnhi he ino>f ..ippu»|' i i(e jtaumik; o\ >(all woiih! seem (u he a 
Uutie.il torin o( ^»Nernnieirt aul \ llexible sys(eju ot «nniial grarKs-in-aid might 
•tUn he' JevtseJ ^icse urjiits emild rlin he(\veen $!.()()() (o 52.000 per annum 
per piMUelhihe In .uUhtjon. m>l : son cooidinadng body wi(hin (he Minib- 
irv ( iH)peia(i\es .ind Social .S*.Tviccr could (ake over (he funcdons of the 
p.\scnt N( i K uoiking coninH((ee. Mhis would * alleviate the .increasingly 
severe >(rain x^u the resources o\ (his v^ohintarv group. ^ 

Intel naluMKil aid ni (he torm of xolun(eers has been ol particular help in 
NtartiiVii' the py(v technics, lixp.itriate^ could pri^bably continue in (his role, 
rc!jiic| ii>i|!ni». fheir posidons (o local /eaders, .k the poly(echnics develop. 

Over-yiP'lah/atu^n or(hese |*i^rams-is I clear danger. l arge professional 
Ni.irTs .iru! /.Apensive buildmgs' lead jto inappropriate types oi training and to 
KMppti^prute vruden! expectations. It is critically imporfant that centers not 
nuiile xnto lornial schools, providing a certificate tt^r prestige but little of 
prutieal \Ml-;e One director no'tec^ that centers should serve as advisory bodies 
f'^^n vvhis-h •Ntudents never yiad^uite." He envisioned that studertt^ would 
m.i>fe' .1 skill bill vvnpid in.unt.nn a ^mtinning relationship wilh.the center, 
.r ♦ :t >inu» oMcn Jor advice and support. 1*iriy establishment of ceiH^rs in^sHT" 
vi.Mirv ho^iic villages lacihiates. this integrated approach. ^ 

One of the ch^tf attr tctions ot the village polytechnics is their apparent 
low as>,t. \cct)rdin>; to N(*( K st.itistics collected in June. |9<S9. annu^d re- 
e'iir.nt cos(/ oliNConntini: ho.irding ai rajjgen'ienfs ) ranged, from S1H6_ pcr^ 
si iJent.per .upnum iii vH per student per'annum. John AndersonN 1970 
Ihe V iH li^c' iN^feLhrrc Movcineni/* j^ives a rough cMimate of Costs 
tor a poKtechnic ol ^0 students - 
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This cost oi' $71) per siiulcnt per year compares with a cost of $23 pet 
stuileni per vear at a typical primary school and costs ot between $130 and 
Si 50 pe^ student per year at a rural secondary day sch«#ol. 

( apilal costs are ditVicull to assess. There is a natural desire to see progress 
or development in terijjs ot permanent buildings, but so far. most village 
polvteehnics have avoided this so-called *Vditice complex/* l and has generally 
been donatcik and temporary buildings have sufticed. There has been a tqi- 
dencv to combine recurrent and capit;^ expense/ by getting masonry ancj^ 
carpentry^studenis to erect permanent buildings as part of their courses. 

SftiTia^ienwnt at the Load Level ^ 

InuiaHv at least, most pol\ technics borrowed heavily from the traditional 
model v>f the schnor. wiifci its permanent buildings, formal classroom instruction, 
workshop lessons ami siriictured pr(>grrtm, 'IV necessity to keep costs down 

to stay close to ri.ral conditions has resulted in less formal and more 
l!v'!^.h!o .ippri aches J ^on)L' ceiUers 

\ l\ ,v ir\, between i:ci>e' u leiulencies "towards a lot -ol centralization or 
decentr.thzation; most, however, lean toward the centralized mo^pl. 
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lliuhl> 1 entrall/ed Uecentralteed 

Activities m.iinly baseJ in the ✓ Activities based mainly outside 

, • Institution. Students come to institution. Stuff go to 

staff "Qltudents. 

* Students* iniiurtivL relates .Student initiative relates 

^lariteK tf^^' n^'^-'J^ ^^"^ ^ilmost entirely to own ^ceds. 

mstitutioii. * 

Timet able and curriculum laid Training takes place largely 

down .intl straetiv adhereil to. as |^.irt of an t>ccupj\tioa Student 

I ^)pportunilies for learning tmds for himself. 

outside curriculum given little 

prit>rity « 

the Hanimhee school model of Uxal, self-help, inslitution-building seems 
us h.i^e been fn!l»>weil in the cirlv VPs. Ihcse institutions, like schools, tended 
fti rr..i!-!L\: <l^'nt^*tnU"A*.te(! in MV.'kmg w.ii;c eniplovincnt w.iv from'their 
^•Mmin initti s Ihev thus crnph.isi/cd the distance between the local life-sfV'o 
.xM fh it i>f the soh'oo! \s th," thcine t)t "education for self-employment" has 
h-cmc uccp^t^-il. howev^'r the reali/ation has grown th.it stiulents must be 
pn MiiKod for the local ecom^mv I bus unity with the e^immunity is now being 
cmph isf/oti In the \w\\:x polvteehnics. for example, there is less formal in- 
str'ktion. nioro aOenHon )s paid to problems on the students* home acreage 
I his n\ tlo\elopiTU'nt his kH*n cnc(;r''agcil bv polvtecbnic cvaluators anil 
bv the N( CK: both see the UkmI, less formalized emphasis as a means of 
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culling rccurrenl cbsis and of moving KhA VPs loward co.sN<;pvering per- 
formance* « 

Tar^tt Population 

The VP largef populalion consisls ot ihosc whom ihc 1966 NC'CK rcpon 
idenlified as |hc mosl problem.iiic group — primary-schaol-lcavcrs in ihc rural 
areas who do not h:{ve ihc fees, or in some cases ihe ability, lo conlinue on 
lo secondary school- or lo olher iFaming. An exploralory survey conducled, by 
David Courl of ihe Insliuile of Dcvelopmcnl Sludica delails some of the 
characlcrislics of lhi\ populalion.'^ 

Sociiil Background* Mosi traic|^cs !ivc iil home, in close proximily to 
ihe iraining cenler. Only nine per cent of ihe sludenls are from an aica oulsiile 
ihe immediale localion of ihe cenicr. Prolcslanls oulnumber Calholics by i 
lo U Virtually all trainees atq primary-school-leavers. They are almost- equally 



di 



^idcd bciwecn ihose who h ive passed ihe Kenya Preliminary Examination 
(KPE) and those wl\p have nol. Ihe highcsl percentage of irainccs passing ihe 
K repi^rled.al an individual cenler wa.s 7"? per cen!. the lowest va^^ 28 per 
cent. The falhcrs of most irainccs do nol hold positions of responsibilily. Of 
ihme lhal do hold such positions, the most commonly held was thai of churcA 
elder ( 18 per cent ) ; primary school committee mcmhyr was hext al U peV ccnl. 

Economic Bttclq^rouiid. Tees are provided by the father (68 per cent), 
although brothers who arc employed in town also help out (16 per cent). 

The survey attempted a prchminary measure of the socio-economic status^ 
^ of students' families. It was found lha*t 34 per cent v " the fathers of students 
wore engaged in pud employment; S4 per cent ovnicu land, with individual 
huldin^^s averaging less than five acres. Seventy per cent grew cash crops 
of some sort. Only IS per cent of the students' fathers owned cattle, and 
oidv 10 per cent had completed primary school. Of the trainee' sur- 
veyed, only six fathers had had any secondary school education. Given the 
variable productivity of land in difTerent are^s. cattle ownership is probably 
the best gauge of wealth. 

These *chara^teri\tics mdicatc itiat the trainee population in the poly- 
technics is definitely of an impoverished socio-economic background. Tr>iinecs' 
fathers rarely have significant social status in their villages, and they have had 
almost no formal schooling. Their abilify to initiate and sustain local poly- 
technics is therefore all the more remarkable, and gives the lie to the supposed 
apathy and hopelessness prevalcrtr in backward rural areas. 

Oceupational Expectations of Trainees. The c^pcctations of trainees, as 
dct.nlcd in the study, are also encouraging. The* largest category of VP trainees 
expects to be self-employed: another 15 per cent explicitly Mates an expectation 
to apply skills acquired at the VP. rombinif}g these categories, it appears that 
almost half the total sample has a relatively preciu* and r^uH^tic idea of prov 
^cts on leaving the VP. 
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Curricula ' * ' 

Anderson's 1970 survey provides the best data on curricula. Anderson, 
surveyed poKrivhnies Of these, 14 ottered lormal courses, The other twci 
did not give lormal courses, \}ut worked with students at t))eir -farms, The 
follo-wing table is divided -into F'ormal Polytechnics iin4 On*tlie*Job-l.earning 
Polytechnics.^ 



A. Forinul Polytechnks 

o 

Subjects Offered: 
\ raft; skill 



Carpentry , 
M^ison ry ' 
Tailoring (Mule) 
Tailoring dressmaking (Female) 
Domestic science, including, baking 
and some dressmaking (l-emale) 
Typing 
Bookkecfiing 

Signwriting • 
Tanning - j ' 

Tinsmithing 
Dfcycic repairing 

Agriculture 
Farming 

Animal husbandry 

Academic Subjects 
• English 

, Mathematics' 
' Drafting 

Seienci 

Hvgiene ' • 

(ivies 

Relf^tofj 

^w.ihih 

Physical cdiieatu)n 



Number of polytecfynici 
offering course 



12 
7 
7 
2 



5 
I 
5 



10 



11 
10 

3 

1 

2 

5 
7 
1 
R 
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B. Ott-thcNjob-Leaniing Polytechnics 

Subjectx Offered: ■ 
At Soy: Bookkeeping 
Well digging 

Baking ^ ^ 
Carpentry/ beehive making 
Tinsmithing 

Poultry keeping , 'j 
Agriculture / . 

> Masonry 

At Karinia:' Carpentry and Quarrying / 

The above tables demonstrate that there has been a heavy ^emphasis on' 
the traditional basic skills ot carpentry, masonry and tailoring,^ / 

Employment Opportunities - . , * . 

A survey ot three village polytechnics done In 1969 ^owed that 65 of 
1.17 polytechniC'Icavers, or 5S per cent, stayed in and around their own district 
after leaving the VPs. Figures covering those who stayed at home in two 
other polytechnics are also available. The following tables ' are broken down 
by decision to stay^ or leave the home area/'* 



A, Occupations of Polytechnic-Leavers Remaining 
in Home Area (fivejoljrtecloiics) 

Per cent 

« Independent work using skills learned 25 

. locaf employment using skills learned 31 

_^J^^ther work IQ 

At home * 11 

Repeating primary school * 7 

^ Unknown * jg 

100 per cent 

Total Number of Sample l28 

B» Occupations of PolytechniC'Uavers Not Remaining 
in Hdme Area (tliree of above polytechnics) f 

^ Employment using skills learned 18*^ 

Other work ^ * 25 

Looking for work /16 

Further training ' 25 

Secondary school ^ 16 

^ ' * ^ 100 per cent 

Total Number of Sample 58 
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Wiihin the home areas, then, lable A shows that a majority (some 56 
per cent) of the leaversjarc using their skills locally, either working for others 
(usually in local cooperatives) or in self-employment. If this number is com- 
buied with those who have found skill-related employment outside the home 
area, it becomes clear that 45 per cent of all leavers have been able to use 
their skills to tind employment of some kind. 



fwo Case Studies 



I 



Wvc following two case studies illustrate two different approaches to 
polv technic theory and practice. Mucii Wa Urata is situated in a pro'sperous 
rice gio\v'p^4 are I, \s highly capitalized. a:id produces leaver'> skilled in con- 
ventional rural trades. Soy is in a much less prosperous area, ha3 a thin budget 
and is uricnied toward helping school-leavers who wish to initiate projects on 
their own. " . 

K MucU Wa Lrata* 

Stalling : One warden, lour m^lructors and one Danish volunteer. * 
Finances: (Budget) Ihe NCCK's 1969 "Preliminary Analysis" of village 
polytechnics listed the following sources of Miicii's income:^ 



Source 
NCCK 

Government departments 
Local donations 
Sale of woi'k and contracts 
Fees 
Other 



Per Cent 
57 
4^ 
1 

28 ■ 
8 

2 

100 per cent 
\ 



In addition, equipment worth softie S280 was donated by the Ministry of 
C\>opcratives and Social Services. The overall income came to around $2,700. 
Bv midAiyjimer of P>7K some $2,700 had already beert received in direct 
grants, exclusive of income from fe^s and work contracts. This sum was de-- 
nved as lollows; 



Mwea Rice Irrigation Scheme 
Nr c K 

Ministry of C ooperatives andy Social 
.Services 



$ 300 
1.000 

1,400 
12,700 
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It', as seems prob.ible, fees . and, contracts piiKlucc their, usual /percentage ol 
income, another $')()() can be added. This would mean an income of some 
S3.6(K) for this VP. even if no other grants arc received.- But with recurrent 
expenditures runnuig well over $6,000 a year, the VP is not likely to covet 
Its costs. Aluch of the costs represent salaries tor the relatively extensive statT 
and upkeep of the ex;iensive equipment, particularly vehicles (one Land-Rover 
and one Peugeot station wagon, two tractors and two motorbikes). 

Fees are as follows: 

Room ami Kuird at SS.5() per term 

for three terms (onc^ear) $25.50 ^ 

Tuition for . one year ' ' 28.00 

Oav students p.iv S:s per term; hoarders pav lor a \ear\ training 

at NttiLii ('Onlracfs'are another si>ucce oi lnyi>me Present eoiinaels include 
» convitruclion of doors and windows and the seeing of uni'forms for schools. 

Courses artd Attendance 

* 

^ Except for the special throe-week traelor-d'iving and poultry-keeping 
courses, most courses run from six months to two years. In a two-year course, 
the first yclir is spent training at the center, either as a bi^arder or as a' day 
student. The second-year is supposed to he spent in the f\M under contract, 
tvpicully through an arrangement worked out with the rice scheme farm. In- 
structors from Ihe VP supervise this .ipprenliceship. Apprentices receive support 
trom their sponsors; a percentage of this support goes to the VP as well. High 
fees ha\o led to a considerable number of students leaving before the second 
vear, but most of those who have hrwe been able toMifili/e what. training 
they received to find emplovmenl. Figures were not available on sfudcnts cur- 
renrlv in the field, but at the cenljr, students were enrolled in the f'.>llowitig 



courses: 



/ 



Nfasonry ftwo years) 


26 


Carpentry 


.1- 


Ivpmg and bookkeepin// 




fsi.x months) 


5 


Dressmaking f(^ne «cnr) 


20 


Mechanics and tractor-driving 




(seven months) 


8 


Poultry ftwo weeks) 


4 


Nutrition (two weeks) ^» 


4 



T 1 

y f)f the leavers Mucii has pr^ujuccd since 1969. 20 are self-employed. 
,16 arc m wJfc;e employment, one is irt school, one was expelled from school. 
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threi; arc unemployed, the whereabouts ot five are unknown, and nine dropped 
out t?cti)re completion. Of those who were employed, most remained in the 
liKal area. c 

' , ' S . Kr 

Comment 

The ba^sic orientation of Mucii remains somewhat at odds with NCCK 
guidelines. The interest in attracting boarders and the construction of dormi- 
^ tones means that the VP may not bG looking alter local needs. Another danger 
is that the apprenticeship arrangement with Che rice farm may serve to build 
" the self-sufficiency of the pulytechaic at lh6 ^-xpense of the self-sufficiency ol 
the irjinee. 1 he work at Mwea is ratner like contract labor; it does little to 
train the student in the marketing skill^ and initiative needed for local self- 
employment. In addition, the formal ^latuYe of the instruction and the high 
. capital input add the ilangers of alienation of students from community and 
ilemand for certificates m return for high 'fei:9. 

2* Soy > \ 

0 ' The VP at Soy operates on a far more modest scale than the VP at 
Mucii Wa Urala.*^ 

*. Staff mf( 

I he dirxtor, a former farm manager who is presently with the Christian 
Rural Service, constitutes the onlyJul!;jime staff. NCtX money hiis enabled, 
hmi to hire a carpentry instru^^or for one course. 

Finances ^ \ 

^/ 

Because of the newness of fhis program, specific cost and income figures 
are not available. The director's emphasis on extension work rather tha'n 
fijrmal courses at a center has meant an exceptionally low-cost VP.' 

Ihe only fees chargell arc for registration ($4.25) and for tools ($2.80). 
Ihus, parents and students do not feel that they must frccciye something 
' . ' tangible— e.g. uniforms, food. s;ieoial trips and activities.'Students live at home 
and responsibility for food, clothing, and housing remain'^ with their pai nts. 

Course"! and Attendance 

Despite having the smallest VP st^ilT in the coutitry, the ^director, Rev. 
Shadrack Opoti, has initi,itcd Ihe widest variety of training. This has meant 
^he best adaptation of training to local'nccds of any VP. Tinsmithing, rabbit- 
keeping, bakfng, bee-keeping and well construction arc taught, in addition to 
carpentry, masonry, and agriculture. Somc ex^imples^f how training is^ suited 
» to local needs follow: ^ , 
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♦I. In the Soy-Lugari area, people had to look to the neighboring town 
of Eldorel to bify bread. The need tor Sqy-l.iigari to have a bakery 
of its own wa^i evident, and four young men in ine VP began training 
OS bakers. - 

, 2. As farmers began .to express un interest in replacing mud and wattle 
huts with permanent structures, the demand for carpenters and masons 
increased. N(XJv paid the salary for a carpentry mslructor, and 33 
bovs were schediHed to begin training in 1971. 
X rinsmiths and njetril workers were virtually non-existent in the Soy- 
l^igari area, yet almost every family made use of metal hardware and 
housewares such as charcoal burners, water butkels, etc. Eight boys 
trained in ib^r Vf^Vnter now work,, on their own, as metalsmiths. 

Comnti'nt 

Several of the program's salient characteristics are: 
LA continuing link of students (trainiicJi) -with honrcTind villag<V)m- 
munity. ' 

2. A direct connection between new skills and the needs ofMhc com^ 
munity. Enterprise '^^ared to development goals. 

3. Mmimal costs andjocallv based, decentralized structure 
■ . . ■ *, * 

Soy avoids the pitfalls of over-instikitionalization bv staying small! A 
principal diHiculty of such a smalJ progra^ of individualized extension work' 
is that it can serve only a few people, an unfortunate condition considering 
the accelerating school-leaver problem. One solution m^?ht be to offer instruct- 
tion that encompasses a wide range of subjects and fouow-up extension work, 
specifically tailored for local needs. 

C(fftclu\iohK 

At this stage it is difficult to assess the potential impact of village poly- 
fcchnics. lake brigades in BofswanA, they are gradu^Mly recognizing that ex- 
pensive training programs leaJftig to Wage employment cannot m^et the needs 
rural \fr\tA. VPs are an encouraging s-ign that parents and youth will 
Uipport loc il, li^w-cost projects leading to sclf<*mploymenl. but over-opiunism 
>ould be premature. 

A number. tTf. broad,. Overlapping problems remain:* 

L How' to inte^jrate VPs within the broader context of nii^il develop- 

^ ment %o that employment opportunities and other crucial incentives 
can be generated 

2. FfoW to providr coordination and planning at the national level without 

* stifling lo^al Initiative and self-help. 

1. Jfow M expand the scope of VPs without losing some of the ^flexible/ 

^ ^ individualized aspects of the Soy pfograrh. 
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4, , 'How to gcncr;fjc local tinancul support sviilunit i.cl\in)Jt on high Iccn 
^^f on opprcsMvc appiciiticcship piogjaius. / 

.An In the case m BoUw.ina. o\cr*c\p,mM\ni ol such sv^liool leaser Uanifiiig 
programs tiia]^^ saturate local deruand tor skills. Ihe key to success will reniarn 
the. ability ol each VP to relate itself to lucal iieedN. Ihe (l.osemment oi Kenya 
has been cuutiuus ahuuC^aking over responsibility lor NTs and is wisely con- 
ccntrating oU'|>ioviding, such supportive^ services Us i\W uch and training 4)1 
instructors. ^ * ^ / ' 

* Peihaps the safest conclusions Ode can di^w about village polytechnicNk, 
at this' time can^bivj!?und in, the inliodiKtion to a papv-*r b DaN id t\uirt; 

•V . . Village polyteet\nic*s. far^rom being ^obvious' panaceas for large- 
-scale rural, development, arc unprovi^n instruments ol anything beyond 
the abiliiy to occ.ip', a handlul ol pumary schouMeaveis lor a period 
of time. Yet . , . as 'village polytechnics may represent Ihe ^flrst sign ot- 
demand for fundamentally new. rurally based . . training, their ex- 
perience may provide umportant les,sons which can be generalijffjd ta the 
widespread and long-term prwlcms of combating undvremploymcjiit.*'^ 

Noies " ' ^ . / ■ 

I. "m quoted in " Ihc Village Polytechnic Movement" by ibhn Anderson. 
Iniiituie ti)r IX^vcloprnenl Studies. University ol Naij:^i ( l'>70), p. 11. 

* ' 2. AJapted from ^Vndcrson, pp. 24. 25. 

^. ct "Some ' Uuckgiound and Altitude ( hafacienstics oi Irainees at 
Village Polytechnics: A Provisiontil Reppil* by David Court, In- 
y" '. • Ntiiule tor Dcvclopnie u Stin^lies. Uni\crsilX ol NaiK|l?Pt I^Hl ). pp. 2 4. 

4. trom Anderson pp. 7, . / - ^ 

5. Ihese tables are a refortnulation of Nt'C K data contained in Anderson 
pp. I.T 15a. / • , 

6. l*>f>9 data in this section denvcs^rom'lhe *4'reliminary Analysis and 
( onclusions— Nt < iC Sponsored/ Village Pol/technics" contained in 
the'l '^'^^;'r '/^»/vr^f•/^M/^ Handhi>k bv llie N( CK (IWM, pp 40 52 
l*)7l ^lata (obtained by on-site visit. * 

1. cf S. Opoti's article in the VP Handbook and Anderson, p.^8, 
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I.CAMEROqN. , . • , . 

Zones d'AetivHesi romniunautaire^ et i ulturelles C/ACC> * 

The National Ortlcc for the Zones of Community and Cultural Aetivilics 
ip Cameroim (ZACC) was established in late 1969 under the Ministry^of 
; Youth <(nd Sports. The program was intended to pronfiote community develop- 
ment projects in regions l(jroughout ( ameroon. Projects were designed 
to teach rural youths to work together in a cooperative environment, to 
increase agricultural productivity, to teach crafts and trades useful in 'a* rural 
environment, and to teach civi^js. * » 

' One of the primary goals of the program is to counteract the rural-urban 
migration by establrihing viable rural economic units. It is hoped that 125 
of these rural economic zones will be set up by 1975. As of 1971, there were 
17 such projects. Each project involves between 50 and 80 youths. Most 
trainees range in age trom 18 to 25, bi^ youths over 12 are eligible for tht^ 
program. 

The youth program is the priniary phase of this development activity. 
Nnofher phate is (hejr.iinmg of functionally literate adiilts, helping them to 
resolve village or communijy problems. ' ' 

Staff and Ctkriculum ^^ ^ 

Each zof\j is headed by a 41'"^^^^'' 65®" grained at the Institute 

of Youth and Sports or by a community development ;worker who each year 
receives two weeks of retraining at the national level. Each zone also has one 
civics instructor. 7 \ 

Agriculture and trade training for youths generally lasts\two years, The 
regional agricultural technicians in an area help the| regionaiv offices of the 
ZACC decide what crops can best be produced in tl^at area. A development 
worker then teaches the pupils better methods of prc^ucjng these crops; the 
ZACC rcgiotial office helps trainees market what they produce, parden vege- 
tables, which can be used by the people in the region for better nutrition, arc 
also grown. ^ I 

ft is hoped that after about two years the course Wi|l become self-financing. 
Earnings from the incl'ca.scd agricultural output, when combin<*d with profits 
from articles made and sold by the trainees in theirf trade training, are ex- 
pected to pay for the program. Agricultural and trad\ earnings will also be 
used to form a fund to buy the tools students need to s^rt out on their own. 
Plans call for students to earn about $140 over two yckrs of training. After 
training, it is hoped that students will form cooperatives that wilt be supported 
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fey (he Govcrnnicnl in propoition to the amount of capital that students m 
able to save. * 

Coordination ' ■ • ' 

The National Ofticc ol /ACV coordinates its activities with th«? Mifiistrips 
of Agricuftiire and Trade so that tradesmen and fanners can enter the project 
to give specific training to students. Courses arc^ taught in several local lan- 
guages, calculus (so that students can keep track of their own production 
records), agriculture, ba«c nationut economics (so that students can understand 
marketing), work org.miz.ition (so that they can organize themSeljjes in groups 
and cooperatives), rural technology., (such as bridge constructioh and well 
rUiiintcnanceV. hygiene, and civics. ^ 

• Criteria for deciding what areas will be selected for pilot projects include 
a density uf i^opiilalioo great enough to provide 'at least 30 youths and 20 
adults, an atniosphere of willingness and eagerness to participate, and suitable 
l.ind that wifl be given to the project either by the Government or by irt- 
dividuiils in the area who wish to participate. There must also be a williilgness 
in the community to help build the necessary, buildings. 

!f the project works, it can play a significant irole in stopping the rural- 
urban flow of youth by providing productive and remunerative alternatives 
to urban employment in the rural areas. 



2. DAHOMEY 

Rurulixution Sehemes ^ 

Several related projects, four nf which are briefly described below, are 
currently operating in Dahomey as part of the Government's effort to promote 
rural development. 

1. Youth Clubs. As of early 1970, there were 38 youth clubs, each with 
about 15 members. Plans called for rapid expansion to over 100 clubs by 
1^)71 or 1972. These clubs, which .stress the "back to*the land" concept, receive 
linancial aid from the Dahomean government and from" the FAO. Local chiefs 
donate land, and the members build their own meeting-house. Most clubs 
have established cooperatives, and extension services arc provided by the 
Agriculture Department. The clubs are patterned after 4-H Clubs in the United 
States. 

2. Ruralized .Schools. In 1967. 10 primat7 schools in central Dahomey 
were designated "ruralized schools." where agricultural instruction and main- 
ten.uue of cash crop farms would be emphasized. The fact that school vacation 
(Julv October) coiiiciiles with the main growing season has hamtwred the 
program; school farms tended to be neglected when teachers and students 
were away. The donation of seeds, equipment, and fertUizers by outside sources, 
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according to om cvu^uation. meant that (he farms showed a ''false (Profit/; 
It was felt that thc.schcx^l tarnis vycre not reahstic hccause no ordiuaiy pvM.anl 
farmer 'operates with external assistance that eliminated his costs, (v, 

^. Radio Rurale. Rural radio clubs have fieen in existence since February, 
As of midfcl9-^o» there were 300 clubs of 30 persons each. Expansion to 
top chibs was pn^jected. The UNDP (F.AO) ha< appointed a technical assistant 
for the program. There are weeklv half-hour br:iadcasls in ID vernacular lan- 
guages In each club, one intvrcstod member is elected to serve as a local 
uninuueur, a role which involves leading a^one-hour discussion following the 
broa?lcast arul earing for the club\ radio. Fach club member pays a small 
sum (less than one cent per week) to a fund th.a is used to buy batteries. 

Broadcasts center on agricultural and health education; /contests, with 
trips to n.ihomov\ n)aior cit\, (\uonou. as pri/es are^ staged as; incentives 
to join the clubs. \hc. \ill.Krf 'f^f't>Hr,"i^v attend a two-day training session ^with 
agricultural extension personnel and village chiefs They are also supplied with 
audio-sisual maferials and supp^Tlive texts. Each twimateur is aided by a 
N'ipervisor who makes weeklv report^ to the program's central office in Cotooou. 

4 \nimal Draft Power ami Integrated Crop and .Livestock Farm* Project. 
This F recdi^m from Himcer F \0 project in northern Dahomey began in 
l%5 Its mam i^hicetives wore to establish 10 pilot centers to demonstrate the 
.uN mr.iijos o\ usini; oxt^n and donkcvN in crop rotation and to train selected 
artisans fn^m the pilot %illagi's in cart making, carpentry and smithing. Freedom 
from Hunu'cr funded the project, vytth costs for the first five years estimated 
at SI 20.000; F\0 provided machinery and equipment. 

Bv 1970. innovatit^ns in the use of animals were being /spread beyond the 
fc^riginal 10 villages, and farmers who adopted the now methods were experienc- 
ing mcreased yiekU in cotton, Dahomey*s principal cash crop. Where coopefa- 
fives exist, the Dahomean Clovcrnment is establishing a system of credit for 
the loan of oqinprnent. The artis.m training program has also been a success; 
workshops have bi?i»un in the pilot villages for the manufacture of four-wheel 
carts, hand cotton gms. and the repair of machinery. 

3. ETHIOPIA 

The Bako Project 

I he Bako Prnkxt is i niii|ri.pM''pose develt^pment program of non-formal, 
and to a limited extent formal. <?ducation/ The. program centers around the 
town ot Bako. Erhi(^pia. and is administered and larttely funded by the Swedish 
F' mgclical Vli^s»nn The Swedish Fvangelical Mission was established in 1952 
at the request of the people of Bako. Apart from its religious mission, the 
organization has worked out a community development program centered 
around the training of farmers, craftsmen and housewives. 
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I he Ai^»ricultu fal Training Profiram' t 

This pri)gr;mi w.is designed to include a training school and an extension 
program. Ihc Agriciiltiirul Training Schoo) started in 1^965. Its main aitn was 
to train yoimg farmers (an average age of IS). Trainees usually had limited 
acailemic hackgroimds— about five years of formal schooling—and had' little^ 
hope of furthering their education. It was hoped that graduates of the schoor 
would return to their villages and serve as model farmers. Students were 
selected on the hisis of a written and oral examination and an interview. The 
wurrtcuhmi of the school consisted of Amf\;ij[ic (the language of instmctlon 
and the otiicial language of Ethic^pia), Bible study, science, mathematics, 
hvi»iene. horticulture* agronomy, animal breeding, farm management, and 
elementary economics. 

The course at the school lasted for nine to 10 months and had an annual 
intake of 12 students. Students were required to do at least 22 hours of super- 
vised work per week on their demonstration plots. About two thirds of total 
msu-ncrion tune w.is devoted to practical work: the remainder was devoted to 
theorv. 

Students paiil no /ees. The school was esrablish<?il and partially nm on 
umils supplied hv the Swedish (\*ntral Youth Federaiion. Additional support 
came from profits derived from the school's farming activities. The schooVs 
annual per-student cost was estimated at $250. In May. 1971, the Swedish 
organization terminated its suppi^rt of the school, and training was suspended. 
While the school seeks new. funding, the project's facilities are being used to 
train junior extension workers for the government, 

Before the voung farmer training program was suspended, it had compiled 
a fairly good record. As of February, 1971, 65 students had graduated from 
the program. Of these. 15 per cent were farming on their own, 19 per cent 
were continuing their education, six per cent were serving as agricultural ex- 
tension workers, five per cent were in jobs unrelated to agriculture, and 30 per 
cent were m M^bs related fo agriculture^ |wenty-nve per cent were jobless. 

• This fairly high rate of employment resulted because newly trained farmers 
h.ul neither access to land nor money to finance the purchase of farm equip- 
ment Project planners arc now working on acquiring land from the govern- 
ment. If this land is acquired, trainees would he able to work on the program's 
.iv»ncullural settlement aTter their training ended. In addition to training young 
farmers, some of the teachers at the school ran demonstration farms at three 
locations otitside thc schodl area. Yhese. demonstration programs were designed 
to introduce new methods among the adult poptilation.. 

The Trade Srhnnl 

The'Bako project includes crafts training. It is expected that the trained 
cnftsmcn. will work in their communities as carpenters, blacksmiths, iron-plate 
worken. and auto-mechanics. Titc two-ye^r course is offered to young people 
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with seven to eight years of formal schooling. Fifteen students are admitted 
•tor each year course. The first year of training is devoted to bench work. In 
the second year, students receive workshop training. It is hoped that profits 
derived from the sale of goods produced in the workshop will cover the trade 
schoofs runnintf^ costs. (In 1970, the workshops profits— some $2,750— 
covered about throe-quarters of the cost of runnmg the trade school.) ^ " 
.Annual cost of training per student is estimated at between $200 and 
$250. The school, itself employs some, of its trainees. Those not absorbed in 
either the school or the workshop are expected to establish shops ol their own. 
To this end, the school proviJes each graduate with a set of tools; The school 
maintains a close follow-up on its graduates, most of whom were employed 
after their courses. The trade sfchool is considering establishing an extension 
department to ff<lp train adult craftsmen. 

- S 

the Home Economics School - ' 

The Home Economics School is set up to train young women, from 16 
to 20 years old, in skills pertaining to home management. Originally started 
• for girls in the vicinity of Bako. it now has a boarding house and is admitting 
girls from other parts of the country. The course lasts for 10 months; during 
that period students take Amharic. mathematics, economics. Bible study, child 
care, nutrition, hygiene, health, first-aid. home improvement, gardening, sewing 
and cooking. Per\apita tr:tining cost of the students is estimal»'d at about 
^$3fiO a year. The school also nms short courses for adults in such subjects as 
.\mharic. machine sewing and hand sewing, as well as an exien>{ion program. 

The project also operates a school for the blind that drawrlts students 
from the nation at large. The school is essentially formal, although ah attempt 
is made to train some student.s in vocational skills. Products of the school- 
brushes and clothing — are being sold profitably. 

The Bako project attempts to offer an integrated system of non-formal 
education to a specific community. The program could be transferred to other 
areas and countries, if the commitment of the Bako project personnel can be 
matched. 



4. NIGERIA 

Farm Instltute!&~Kano State 

^> * 

Historical Background' and Ohjccfivv^ 

In the early 1%0N. the government of the Northern Region of Nigeria 
decided to establish agricultural ins?ruction programs for primary-school-le'avers" 
aiHi ro form a corps of progressive farmers. The initial institutions were bused 
on a mixlel from Southern Fngland and did not work because most graduates 
of the f.irm institutes did not remain in farming. 
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A new type of tarin institute, drawing from American experience and 
assisteJ by USAID. was initiated in l^)M. One ot these institutes was estab- 
lished in Kano province, then a part ol Northern Nigeria. Experience vith 
this iNpe or* farm l:l^tltu^e was afso disappointing. Graduates were usually given 
a government grant oI S56 to set up iheir tarnis. But there was no adequate 
lollow-up system, and graduates olten migrated to the cities. 

The present K ino State Farm Institute^ grew out of the original attempts 
bv the Northern Regional government to train >ehooMeavers in fanning. Their 
success can be tr.iced iJ modincalions made in the" Northern Regional govern- 
ment program. ^ 

Rtrruitmcnt of SnulenjsjtnJ Size of Institutes 

The program in Kano Slate drew from the experience of the Northern 
kogion.il gi>sernnient' progr.mv Inste.id ot taking students just finishing primary 
school jt about age I V the program limited admission to school-leavers from 
r to \ears old. It wa^; thought that voungst.ers just finishing schodl expected 
to nnd cmpli>ymenl in the modern urban secttu of the economy; older youths, 
however, had prohablv alreadv sought urban employment and. having failed, 
\^were resigned to making a living in agriculture. These older youths tend to 
* remain in farming after their training is completed. (This pattern was disrupted 
% during the rcc^-nt Civil War when high-salaried positions in the afniy attracted 
manv' graduates of the Farm Institutes.) The upward age limit of 25 was 
chosen becau^.e. .it that age. young men usually marry and are reluctant to 
:ibandon family responsibilities for further training. Prospective applicants must 
be guaranteed about 10 acres of land— by their families or their communities 
—after graduation. Applicants are also interviewed to determine AVhether they 
.^tre irulv interested in farming. 

Recruitment of students is*carried out by a District Selection Committee 
consisting of a traditional leader (usually the religious leader or local chief), 
the local school headmaster, who knows the primary-school-leavers, and two 
prominent farmers. The District Selection Committee usually selects 10 of 
about 30 to 40 ..ppUcations. These 10 applications arc sent to the Divisional 
Advisor/ Board, whjch makes the final selection. The Division Advisory Board 
consists of the Principal of the Farm Institute, the Divisional Agricuhural 
OtVicer, and local coimcillors who arev responsible for agricultural matters. This 
board also informs District Selection Committees of recruitment needs. Most 
" c mdidatcs are expected to have finished primary school; a few who have not 
finished mav also be recruited, depending on special circumstances. 

The first Institute in Kano State could only admit 10 students. In 1 97 1, 
fbcrc were Kive Firm Institutes in operation, two with an intake of 30 students 
each and three with an intake of 20 students each. Starting in 1972. it^ was 
expected that these five institutes would increase their intake to 56 students 
each. Three new institutes, each yvith 28 students, were also to be established. 
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I'rainhtg Methods^ and Materiids 

Prior to '1970, students took a nine-month course that lasted from March 
through December. Ihe course has since been expanded to 11 months :md 
run<i from, April through February. C\irriculum consists of crop, livestock and 
poultry husbandry, horticulture, ei>operutive management and organization, 
hvgiene/suEvcVing. crafts, soils and. soil conservation^ and farm management. 
I he course is devoted "^o' per cent to practical demonstration, including oc- 
casional film shows, and .U) per cent to theor>'. Each student is provided with 
a small plot and is expected to do some actual farming during the course. No 
complicated or expensive nvichinery is used because it is not expected that 
students could afford to purchase such equipment at the end yf their course. 
During the course students also make field trips to experimental government 
farms and to successful local farms. 

The content of the course and the general manner of its conduct arc 
designed under the jurisdiction of the .Agricultural Ollicer (Education and 
Training) at the Ministry of Agriculture in KanO: At the end of the' course, 
no certificate is awarded; it is leared that if students have certificates, they will 
try to look for jobs away from their communities. Student performance is con- 
tinually evaluated^ however, and those who fail to satisfy their instructors" are 
not given government tissistance at the end of the course. ^ 

Plant, Staff and Equipment * 

Each. Farm Institute consists of three relatively simple buildings located 
on a 40-acre plot of land. Each institute is run by an agricultural assistant, 
usually a secondary school graduate with two years of training in a government 
agricultural college, and an experienced agricultural instructor, usually a pri- 
mary school graduate with one year of training at a Farmer Training Center. 

It was hoped that by 1972, each institute would also have an agricultural 
superintendent with many years of field experience, as well as three years of 
post-high school training in agriculture. Other staff plans called for two agri- 
cultural assistants, one agriculture instructor, one carpenter, and one black- 
smith. 

SpnnwrMp and Fundint^ 

The Farm Institutes are run and financed by the Government of Kano 
Stafe ander the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture. The cost of estab- 
lishing each new institute is estimated at $61»000. For an institute with 30 
sfudents, running costs ara cstimateil at S^,600 per year. Another $1,200 per 
vcar IS spent at the ministry level for atlministrative services, bringing total 
estimated annual recurrent costs to '^^^SOO per institute. Unit cost is about 
S22^7S7. Farm Institutes with 20 students cost about $248 per stuilent. Students 
are not charged fee*^ md are given one clollar a month for pocket money. Their 
living costs are all paid \y the government. 
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\i astuiie, Incenlivea and t'oilow'up 

■ Aj the end of his course, each siiident is allowed to take home all he has 
IKo.lKced— iisuiilly ak)iU $84 worth of crops. Each successful student is also 
given a govcniniciu grant of irtwut $50— $:S to be used as a deposit on a 
ploii^h. $11 worth of fertilizer and cattle *^ecd. and $11 to hire workers to 
.l^^lst in weeding. 

I he student .ilso is loaneil a pair of work bulls, and a groundnut lifter, a 
h.uul tool for harveslmg groundnuts. Ihis tool, which enables farmers to 
fwrscst sroiindnuts at .six^times the manual rate. wa°s designed by the Ministry 
ot A^nculture. K.mo. m collaborafiun with the Industrial Development Center 
at /aii.i. All lo.ms .ire repayable in three to four years. In addition to grants 
...kI loans, the top three studenis receive prizes at graduation, the school's 
•op.stiiilent IS given a set of hand tools; the next two students receive fertilizer 
.iikI cattle feed 

As .1 result of the above incentives, the drop-out rate has been negligible. 
No stuvl<;nts h.ive left voluntarily, but a few have been expelled for bad conduct. 

VUrketing cot>perutives .arc formed by the newly trained farmers. Students 
were selected so that there would be enough of them Within close range of 
one .mother to make the cooperatives work. Because produce is marketed by^ 
the ctx>pe?.itive. farmers have less difRculty repaying loans. Part of the money 
earned from the sale of produce is withheld by the cooperative as loan payment. 

Ihe Ministrv of Agriculture keeps records orf each graduate of the Farm 
Institutes. Arrangements arc made* for agricultural extension workers to visit 
e..ch graduate about four times a year. These visits are supposed to coincide 
with planting, the beginning of rains, the rotation of crops and the application 
of fertilizer, and the evaluation of crops prior to the harvest. This last visit 
enables farmers to estimate income; it is also intended to help prevent farmers 
from, m iking false claims of a poor harvest in hopes of escaping loan .repay- 
ments. Extension workers, however, have sometimes failed to make all the 
-scheduled visits. ' • 

Agncultural Ministry officials, including the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
occasionally visit institute graduates on their farms. Even the governor of the 
state makes occasional visits to the farms. Refresher courses of about two 
weeks' duration arc held for graduates at the Farm Institutes from one to 
three times a year. State agricultural exhibits and smaller divisional agricultural 
shows provide another opportunity for contact with these young men. 

Import ot the Pronrain 

I he program has provided relatively little employment for primary-school- 
le ivcrs. Only 30 students were trained and set up on farms from 1965 to 1966. 
\bout fiO students were trained in 1967; about 80 in 1968; and 100 in 1969. 
1<)70. and 1971. Stime 120 st'idcnts were admitted to the 1972 program, and 
2M morciire expected to be admitted in 197.1. As a result of training, how- 
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ever. che.producUNily of Insimile-traineil farmers in some areas was greater 
than those who receivcil wo Irainmg. In Kano South L'.ist. for example. J ^>6M 
(igmes show that Institiite-tranied tarmers produceU M.4 per cent more' groiuul- 
luits per acre than ilul fanners with no training. Per ac/e Ciuinean corn pR>- 
iliictivMi for piriigram grailuates wa^ per ^Mit greater than tor other farmers 
Rice prmluction w;is 4S.7 per cent ^rc^iter for program graJiiates; cowpt-a 
production was 57 9 per cent greater; amrmrllet production was 4 V4 pvr cent 
grcatci^. In addition, many pn/cs at that year's various agricultural shows were * 
won by I'arm Institute graduates. 

For this progranv^o make a si/eahio impact on the Kano State economy. 
It would be neeessarv to lurther expand training opportunities. Ihus far. the 
Institute has been accepting only about one quarter to one third of all who 
apply Some CiMistraints on program expansion, however are necessitated by 
the fact^lhat Kano State is densely populated aiut ;ivailability of land is limited. 

Ct^nclusion 

The Kaiio State I arm Institute program has been successful because the 
Kano Stale Government is putting a high priority on expansion of agricultural 
output; It, has thusyheen relatively eitsy to obtain government linancial support 
ior the program Ihe r.irm li^ititutes have also received enthusiastic support 
at the nunistry level, and the Governor of Kano Slate has shown u genuine 
. interest in moilerm/mg agriculture. 

I he program could ciwily be transferred to other states, in Nigeria or to 
other Alncarf countries. A genuine conmiitment to finding jobs for schmil- 
leavers and to agricultural moderni/ation is. however, needed if the program, 
is to succeed. ' 



5. TANZANIA 

YMC'A Farm School — Marangu 

At the YM(*A Farm School at Marangu. Tanzania, students learn about 
plants, crop cultivation, animal husbandry, soils and conservation, farm man- 
.igcmeiit. bookkeeping, arithmetic, surveying, rural crafts and farm mechanics. 
Srudents rotate in groups to raise a wide variety of crops and animiils. In the 
second year, students each provided with one acre on which to cultivate 
>nous crops. Second-year students are expected to save mi^ney from the sale 
o' rheir produce (about $28) for the purchase of fools at the time of graduation. 

f manrial ^Support \ 

Ihe Vfarangu project derives tnuch of its financial support from interna- 
tional ( hrisfian organizations. The YMC*A F'arm School was founded in 1966 
with a grant of $200,000 from C hristian Aid of Britain. An additional $I3»200 
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was donated in 1968 by Oxfanv The Ministry of Agriculture of Stuttgart, 
Cicrmuny gave the j^chool about $22,850 to^erect buildings and to meet operate 
nig costs over tive years. 

Distinctive Features ' 

Although the YMCA Farm Schoi^l owns only 110 acres oi arabfe land 
(excluding the seven acres where buildings have Wen erected), . it 'manages 
to iivstruct 60 pupils per class, or a total of 120 young men at a time. ToWlate, 
Marangu ha,s used one tractor in its operations; in future the school '^wa! use 
donkey- and ox-driven machinery. Th^ YMCA Farm School does not pay high 
salaries to a large expatriate statT. but depends on a statT that is primarily 
Tanzanian. As of early 1971, the principal of the school Was a M'tisai with an 
American diploma in soiPscience. Two of the teachers are^ local agriculture 
ccrnricaie holders. Only one teacher, an agiicultupP diplomat froin Australia, 
IS an expatriate. . ' 

Although the. YMCA Farm School was promised government assistance 
tor Its graduates, these promises fell through even before ih^ first class of 
trainees had completed their course. During its first three yeirs, the Marangu, 
school had little success in finding land for its pupils because government 
support was not available. 

The elTect of land scarcity on the schools enrollment was devastating. 
Of 30 students in the original (1966) class. 11 droppc^ out In 1967, only 22 
• students enrolled ahd 18 of these later dropped out. Of those who did complete 
the course, 42"* per cent were either uliemploy^ or holding jobs outside the 
agricultural sector. Only those whose fathers] were wealthy enough to buy 
them land wefeuble to start farms of kheir ow*i.* The gap between objectives 
and performance wa* so great that t^e Marangu school was judged, during 
these carfy yea»^r as an almost total f^lure. 

filiation Jo Uiamia Villages 

Since 1970, however, the Tanzanian Government has committed itself 
to making the YMCA Farm School effective- Rather than teaching private 
students, the school now instructs government-selected representatives from 
6'/umu(r villages in the 10 regions that are most climatically similar to the 
Marangu area. Regional Commissioners and District Coordinators, both of- 
ficials of the central government, choose candidates for the school; selection 
is based in part on the applicant's willingness to return to his own Ujamaa 
village. It is compulsory for all Marangu graduates to return to their villages, 
and because pupils know from the start what their futures will be, they can 
match their expectations to reality. Furthermore, by returning home, students 
constitute ar effective force in upgrading the agricultural techniques of their 
fellow villagers. 

•Thew were taken from R w; Mosha. "Re^arch Nbtes on the Marangu YMCA 

Farm Sctjool/' 1969. 

( 
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In addition to guaranteeing placement for Marangu trainees, the govern- 
^ ment has uKo provided the schoi>r with a*grant of about $108 per student per 
>ear. This elimmates the necessity of students paying their own fee?: (formerly 
$71 per year), the g^ernment grant Covers fiH)d» hostel arrangements, 
supplies and the salaty^pf the school's typist. 

As a result oi^pvernmcnt support aAd the elimination of fees, the dropout 
rate-xif-\1arahgu decreased to about five per cent in 1971. A further sign of 
the school's improved status is the fact that ail Mx pf the agricultural exten.4ion 
workers hired by the I.IDEP prrfgrjurTCsee Part V of this .eport) are YMCA 
Farm School graduates. ' 
, The future of the school is not entirely certain. Government grants do 
nor cover ajl costs, and aid donors have specified that the school should become 
seh-sutncient within three years. Whether this target date can be met, or 
whether other sources \>f finance can he^found, will be the key to the next 
lew years at Marangu. In any case; the, YMCA Farm School does provide a 
useful illustration of how educational and economic policies can be coordinated 
in a.stmiegy of human resource development. ' <k ^ 



6. TUNISIA 

Centers for Rural Glrb ^ 

These centers are designed to train illiterate rural girls between the ages 
of 12 and li^ in those skills needed to provide a bettei^home and family life. 
The rurai centers differ from the regional and local social development centers 
in that they deal strictly with young girls, giving them five mqnths of courses, 
in much more specific skills than the ma^rried women of the Sociaf Development ^ 
. t raining Centefs leceive. .o^^- ' * 

Ihe 60 ^irls that are admitted tO' each session arc given an intensive 
literacy course during t!.e five months that they arc in residence at a centpr. 
.At the end of this course, girls take a national literacy test. Thus far, the passi'ng 
rate on this exam has been about 70 per cent. Students are also taught sevvidg. 
cookiriii:. nutrition, hygiene, child care.. afTd gardening. ' | 

Ihree or four years after their ti\iining» teachers meet with former s)iu- 
V donts» their husbant^s and their parents to determtflf how useful the course 

his been. Generally, it has been found that girls who have received this training 
are considered more desirable marriage partners than their untrained peers. No 
systematic evaluatioft of the literacy program has^ been developed. When the 
homemaking skills of the girls were evaluated, however, all vyere able to read 
and fill out questionnaires. 

Participants in the program are given free room, board, and some clothing 
durifSg the five months. The program's annual cost of $20»000 covers two 
- sessions for 120 girls. The most significant aspect of this particular projec;t is 
« its careful follow<*up sevfiral years after training. 
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7. t C;.\NDA / 

Aurkiiltunil S€ttlenicnt ^ihcma» fur Youth 

In nwo areas ot Uganda, attempts to settle rural youths in agricultural 
'f)rograms havn^ict with considerable success. At NyakoUmkaaU- Ankblc, and 
more recently at Wambabya near Hoima, Stephen Carr has organized programs 
to provide unemployed youths with the opportunity and trainimg to bccotne 
productive farmers. ^ 

Carr, a missionary with Britain's C hurch Missionary Society (CMS), had 
previous experience in the Sudan; he established the^'Nyakashaka program in 
1963. I he Ugand.i Government, with financial support from Inter-Church Aid. 
hail proposed bu»IJing a new ; farm* school in Ankole. The government ^as 
.c<?pccially concerned .ibout growihg unemplo>mcnt among school-leavers, most 
i>l whki)m were ^reluctant lo engage in agriculture. Cart coutended that formal 
•'tranuog I4j1ed to produce committed farmers. Instead of ^li^ school, he^rged 
thJ creation of a progr.im for placing farmers on cn'ipty land. , • 

/.\irr\ suggestion was approved, and after his initial success at Nyakashaka 
-^-wah roughly 300 seitlers~he took charge of a second, program for 400 
families at Wambahya. Both projeclsr had three basic aims: - 

1p To provide jfainful svlf-employment for school-leavers. Carr feels that 
(he primary-school-leaver problem less critical than before^ because 
^ ^ most school-leavprs have cone to recognize that they will have to 
*Ycmain at home. on their families' farms. Thus the ytarget group for 
^ new settlements is expected to be youth in general, r/thcrlhan school- 
leavers m particular. / 
2. To demonstrate th^ financial attractiveness of ipodern farming to the 

settlers and Also to other farmers in the area., 
V To rcvitiili/e a poor, under-populated area. Development at Warn-. 
*' haby.i Had been hampered by heavy concentrations of wild game ai^d* 
tsetse fly. (;:onditions at Nyakashaka are described bebw. 

Report on the Nyakashaka Settlement 

Local Situation 

1. The Nyakashaka site consists of 3.000 acres x)f steep hilly land at an 
^ elevation of about 6,000 feet. Annual rainfair is about 50 inches. . The 
settlement area was largely uncultivated and wa«s unsuitable for sub- 
sistence Cn»ps. The nrea .was also isolated; population dtfTWlty was 
' low and there had b^'n ai long migration tp more attractive agricultural 
aifSas. ^ 

' 2. The land was not suitable for raising coffee or cotton, the main cast) 
crops in Uganda. But the steep hillsides were suitableXfor growing tea. 
Accc-kS to the tea factory of Ankole Tea Estates, Ltd.\could ^ easily 
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att^iiacd by coniltrvioting a road. Potatoes, strawberries and ppultry 
^ were proposed aN subsidiary inconie-prodiicing item:^. 
3. C\irr was hopciul thai the settlement would not disturb the local 
populace because settlement Ktnd could provide a new source of in- 
come lor sucpounding vilhiges. It was also hoped that successful settle- 
ment farimng would stuMulate local innovatiou, thereby increasing 
the productivity and wealth ot the general area and reversing the 
pattern of labor migration.* 

tnilial Planning , 

1 o 

' Stephen Carr took charge of the project's planning and direction. Can 
was* however* responsible^ to a Board of Governors cohiposed of representativ<;s 
of the Church of Ugunda^and the Ankole Kingdom Government. 

Carr worked with several basic objectives. He wished to achieve low 
overhead and operating co>»ts. He/also hoped to maximize self-help and in-- 
' dependence in an atmospheic ol minifnal discipline. On-the-job training was 
to lake precedence over clavsroom instruction. The success of program par- 
ticipants w*is identified a^ an important sttnuiius lo others, and demonstration 
ot 'new techniques to settlers and to other farmers was to receive heavy 
emphasis* 

It was assumed that school-leavers needed fitfhncia! incentives to accept 
careers m farming. Early commitment among settlers was considered vital, 
as was a concentration on crops w:th potential for early profitability* Tea was 
considered an ideal crop for the settlement. It was suited to the soil and local 
climate* could be sold through already*cxisting local outlets, and required no 
more than 19 months* preparation, and liitle equipnfient, to become profitabk. 

Finance ^ ^> 

I hc program was expected to become self-suflicient within five years. The 
project\s initial grant amounted to $90,000. Some $71,800 of these funds were 
to be used for extending loans to settlers; $| 8,200 was for general overhead 
and running expenses for five years, including staff salaries and purchases and 
maintenance of two vehicles. A feeder road to the te^ factory was financed by 
the Uganda Government and built by the settlers* Upkeep of the road became 
the responsibility of the Ankole Kingdom Government. 

■ Main Features and Operational History 

Clientele consists of secondary school dropoiits. Students ar? recruited 
mainly through local contacts. 

ChuracterUHcH* Settlers are a fairly homogeneoi'^* group of young men 
^ in their early 20s; most are unmarried. They tend to be the first sons in large* 

• ThtH ft-nort is Hasrd on a paper by riifTnrd Gilpin of Teachers College, Columbia l/nlverslt^, 
iWiU the Iniernationul Council for Educationai Development. 
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families where the t: ^her was a poor farmer with liltle education. A number 
of settlers owned land at home, but were willingjo give it up, it they succeeded 
in" the program. 

Aspiratims. Most stutlents had had unrealistic \ob and inci>ine aspirations 
thill they hud tailed to ^ichieve. Half had come to Nyaka^haka without any 
employment background, and others had had jobs that were mosdy unskilled. 
Previous wages rarely exceeded $10 a nlonlh. Alter working in the program,* 
most settlers had developed generally favorable attitudes toward their financial 
prospects as farmers. 

Knrollmeiit Bv |Wf>S. ibcre vvere 120 settlers. Applicants were initially 
recruited for a rive-nu>nlh trial period in which they served as laborers. Pay 
during the trial period was 25 cents per day. These applicant-workers built a 
Ib-miic ro,id that c^^nnected the settlement with the area's main road. This 
project was ^'ompleled in several weeks with no government assistance. After 
the initial testrng period^ settlers were selected on the basis of their woA 
records, chpfacier assessments, \ and their potential to become responsible 
farmers. 

Training ' 

•^he program Jasis; for three years. Each settler is given six acres — three 
for tea, one for sirawberrie-*. and two for expansion. Settlers also receive a 
loan of $5.70 a month for purchase of food and the hiring of labor, as well 
Its .1 loan of' $57 to build a house. A long-term loan of $657 to buy 10,000 tea 
stumps IS also g.ven each se ller. Repayment is made over five years. (Settlers 
at Nyakashaka are^ now replying loans directly to Carr, who is loaning the 
money out again to setller^s at Wambabya.) 

Discipline ^ ' ' 

Discipline is minimal and consists of required attendance at early morning 
rollcall for discussion of work.< .Settlers* visits home are also restricted so that 
.ncreasing" erriphasis can be placed on individual commithent to a new social 
group. The settlemifnt manager has the right to^ evict settlers. By 1966, four 
i)f the seven settlers who had left the program had been ey^cted for unsatisfac- 
tory work. 

Marketing 

Average yield for schooMcavers in the program is about $30 per month. 
Some farmers regularly receive its much as $S7 per month. A Nyakashaka co- 
operative was established to collect and deliver tea to the nearby factory. 
The cooperative has the right to reject tea that arrives late for delivery to the 
factory, x 

Among subsidiary crops, strawberries c^n yield about $43 a month; pota- 
toes can yield $14 a month. 
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Utafi ' 

Carr and an expatriite assistant directed the project for several years, but 
staff at Nyakajshaka no\i^ consists ot Atrican extension personnel in 'ihc area, 

CoshBenefit Analysis \ 

' 'Distribution ot Loans and Grants 

, ' 1963--1967 

Loans Grants 

Capital Expenses $46,200 $15,400 

Operational Expenses 21.000 30,520 

$67,200 $45,920 

Although the capital invested in theVprogram was adequate to cover up to 
400 farmers, as of 1967 only 120 farmers had been settled, it was estimated 
that each of these farmers had a potential to earn a net income ot* $840 a 
year, f rom its inception, the Nyakoshaka settlement has been open both to 
school-leavers and to potentiiil farmers who have never attended school. Since 
the Nyakashaka settlement has been mostly a tea-growing settlement and 
the total number of farmers now exceeds 1,000. Cdrr estimates that more than 

c 7,000 people have moved into the ar>!a since 1963. A tea officer from the 
Uganda Ministry of Agriculture now supervises tea marketing, and the Ny- 

, akashaka cooperative has received loans from the Uganda .Credit & Savings 
Bank; . 

Evaluation* 

The sixial iand economic impact of the program have been considerable. 
1 he new road and improved communication have encouraged new settlements 
HI the area. The program has also stimulated new services and has helped 
introduce modern farming techniques. Schools^ churches, a community center 
and a sports field have been built in the valley below the settlement. 

I he program was organized on a lowcost basis and seems to offer a high: 
return on investment. 

The settlement's general principleji can be applied anywhere* bearing in 
mind that a key factor in success is the choice of management. An area of 
greater fertility would allow settlers to produce their own subsistence crops 
as well as crops for sale, but in many countries uncultivated land ot this sort 
is simply not available. 

The Role of Leadership 

Carr is developing a new agricultural settlement in Karamoja* a semi-arid 
district in northeast Lgamla. His reputation has stimulated offers of important 

• An economic ajiseAsmenl of the program cannot be made for a number of years. 
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ji>bs in intoriuuional agencies, mmI he is considering a supervisory position vvith 
the Uganda Tea Cirowers Authorily. I he latter post might enable fiini to have 
a greater multiplier v-iTect in developing similar pn^gramj elsewhere in the 
country. « ' 

Carr*5i vital role in the project poses a serious dilenmia. .|r the ke^ to a 
settlement's success is the intense commitment ot an extremely able person, 
It ma/ not be possible to replicate such projecls. I he challenge to governments 
and aid agencies is to create incbntivcs^ to bring talented persons into closet 
contact with rural areas. y ' 

Potential Problems 

Potential problems include the possibility of a drop in world tea prices, 
the possibility that settlers will fail to repay loans, and the chance that tensions 
will develop between the settlement manager and the less successful farmers. 
It is al.so an open question whether the children of the current settlers will Jbe 
attracted' to farming or will be alienated from it. 

^' ' 

Key Factors in Success 

As has been noted, the personality of the program manager is a vital 
element in determining whether a project will succeed. It is also helpful if 
the program's clientele is somewhat homogeneous and if a collective spirit is 
developed among settlers and the managcnwRt. 

. SOtRCES 

Hullon. Caroline "M.iKing Modern Farmers/' Nkant^ui Editions No. 3, 1968—- 
(Kampala, Transiiion BiX)ks, Ltd.) pp. 3S-56. 

Wood, A' W.: ^The Experiment of Nyakashaka, Uganda,*' Youth and Development 
in Africa (London. C'ommonucalth Secretarial, 1970) pp. 177-185. 
Carr, Stephen: ''The School Leaver Problem," E. Watts (cd). Sew Hope for Ruml 
Africa (Nairobi, East African Publishing House, 1969) pp. 41-48. 

8. UPPER VOLTA 

Rural Education Centers 

Since 1961. the Government of Upper Volta has supported a syslvm of 
Rural Education Centers (C ERs). These centers offer three years of Instruc- 
tion to children who have not attended printary school. The instruction 
emphasizes vocational and agricultural training and has two main go&ls: to 
offer basic education to young citizens and to provide practical training. 

As of 1967, there were 542 CERs in Upper Volta. Thirty of these were 
for girls. Plans cHlled for the creation of 340 more centers by 1971. Centers 
are open six hours a day, five days a Week, from May 1 until February 28. 
rhis schedule provides 'l,400 hours of ' school per year, of which half is 
devoted to general ihstniction. 
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A UNESCO repi)rt, made at the government*a request in 1967, noted that 
standards ot instruction varied, widely trom school to school. Little attention 
wus given to agricultural training, except for the tact that an agricultural 
course wa& given in the third year. This course focused on ne>y techniques of 
plowing, crop rotation, and disease control; chicken raising was the main topic 
of what little animal husbandry there was. 

Official statistics suggest that between 70 and 80 per cent of CER gi^du- 
atcs remained at home alter school. The UNESCO study, however, indicated 
that more than a third left home, most often moving to cities and towns in 
search of employment. It was found that many parents regarded the CERs 
»is an interior kind of primary school. A frequent complaint >vas that CER- 
Icavers were the lowest in the (rntire Upper Volta educational system, even 
though they had been carefully recruited and selected. 

Although expansion of the CERs hiis continued, a more systematic ap- 
proach is required if the system is to cfTcctivcly train manpipwer for the 
Voltaic economy. The CERs have not yet established an identity^distioct from 
that of the country*s formal schooling system. 



9. ZAMBIA 

Kalalushi Farm College— ^Kitwe . 

Ohjectiyes 

The Kalalushi Farm College, formerly part of the Mindolo Ecumenical 
F oundation of Kit we, Zambia, trains young men to become^ farmers or 
ranchers either on state ranches or on private farms or ranches. It aims to 
give them better farm and ranch skills as well as the ability to manage finances.. 
Successful trainees are assisted in starting their own farms within the Ipafu 
Resettlement area in Zambia's Copperbelt. 

Selection of Trainees 

.Applications arc accepted from boys who have completed two yedrs of 
secondary school. Some older applicants, without this formal educational back- 
ground, arc accepted if there is reason to believe thtit they can understand the 
theoretical courses and will make dedicated farmers. The Zambian Civil Serv- 
ice administers an intelligence test to all applicants; those who pass are brought 
4 • . to the farm for a two-month trial. During this period, candidates arc given 
the most difficult and tedious jobs on the farm, e.g. stumping, clearing and 
djgging. Those who arc not physically able or who are not sufficiently de- 
termined are eliminated from the program. At the end of the trial period, 
each candidate is evaluated by the instructors imd interviewed by the director. 
Those who are favorabJy evaluated work in the various fields until courses 
begin in Septetnber. (The trial period begins in March.) 
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Instruction 

Training lasts iwu years; successful trainees spend a third year at 'the 
Ipalu Rcseulement area. Fach class contains an average ol 24 students. During 
the first year, these students are divided into six groups of four trainees each. 
For one month, three groups arc assigned to the first-year vegetable garden, 
one group works at marketing and compost makmg. and the remaining two 
groups raise ptgs and poultry. Ciroujvi are continually rotated so that each 
participates in »iJI activities at several dilferent seasons ol the year.Jn addition 
to these practical activities, trainees attend two hours of lectures per day in 
agricultural theory, farm management, and accounting. Training is given on 
each week dav and lor a half day on .Saturday. Each trainee receives an allow- 
.mce of 12 cents an hour tor all regular tarmwork and 22 cents an hour tor 
extra duties. From this allowance each student must pay for his food (board 
is free). -and must save a yearly U>tal of 573 if he is single or $110 if Ke is 
\viarried. If a student diK's not save these monies, he is dismissed from the 
t ollegc. it is felt that a person who is unable to carry the responsibility of 
saving mor'iey will not make a successful farmer, \i the end of the fipt year, 
>ludents are given an examination; one-third of the exam is theoretical, and ^ 
\lhe rest is practical. Students must get M) per cent of the answers correct to 
pass the* lest. Students who pass may continue into the second year of training. 
\ During the second year, students receive no allowance for their work. . 
Unt^il they can harvest and market their crops, they live on money saved 
during the first year. Td grow these crops, each student receives two Vio 
acre plots as welt as a loan tor lertili/er. seeds and a poultry house. The amount 
of land a student farms may increase to a,s much as six ^ ^^crc plots by 
the end ol his second year, depending on his farming and his management 
ability. Each month the student gets a check lor the amount of produce he 
sells. This figure is calculateil at the average price for grade *V\*' produce. The 
money is placed in the studcnt^s bank account, but cannot be withdrawn 
without the countersignature of a schoi.)! statT member. Accounts and records 
must he kept by the student, and it is hoped that by the end of the year the 
student will have saved enough to begin farming without overburdening loans. 

Families of second-year students may live at the rollege. and wives of 
second-year students receive training in cookery, needlework, knitting, child 
care, and nutrition. Wives are also expected to do some Work in the fields with 
their husbands and to do other farm chores. 

Placement 

At the end of the two-year course. iJiose who wish to return to their own 
land may do so. Those who do not return to their own land are placed on the 
* Ipafu settlement for one year If. after this year, students are ^.judged to be 
good larmers. the government gives them title to five acres of land. Of the 
24 students who began their training at Kalalushi in 1%7» some 18 successfully 
completed the two-year course. Of these, about 12 settled in Ipafu; the other 
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si.\ returned to their own land .At fpaiu, whivh ovvnod by the government 
but managed by the Kalalushi staff, the student is reqtiircd to tarm the land 
himsclj . He must build a house, jnd is provided with an 1 1 -year government 
loan lor this purpi>se. Students pav about 1 4 eenls per hour per syphon for 
the irrigation water they use. No Kalalushi student has been evicted from 
Ipafu or denied the five-acre land title alter the trial period. 

StaQ and Equipment 

All senior staff mombers. cxeept the registrar who is Zambian, arc ex-" 
patriates with degrees or diplomas in the fields they leach. Salaries are paid 
by various national and^ international religious groups. Staff consists of the 
director, an agiicullurisiWilh wide experience in Africa; two horticulturists; 
one pig-and-poullry sfxreildisi; two ranchers; one V'SO volunteer in the otlice 
or accounts; the /ambianj rei»tstrar; and a Danish marketing aide. The junior 
staff, all of whom are /»jmbians. consists of a poultry manager, a marketing 
manager, a sloreke;.'}X>r. a building torenian. a rancher, and a gardener. In 
addition. 100 farm l aborers are hired trom profits made on farm produce. 

The College iNelf consists of 9.000 acres, only part of which is used for 
course work. The Jpafu area includes about 1.000 acres, room for al least 70 
farms. Equipment consists of a large tractor and a small garden 'tractor. 
Students are taught to use hoes and axes, tools ihev bring with them that will 
be readily available when they begin their own farms. 

Fifiance ami Casts 

The World ( ouncil of C hurvfhes and other overseas church groups provide 
ab«Mit 50 per cent of the College's funds, fwo of the largest contributors in 
1970 were the British 'orga«i/alion. Christian .\id. with more than $51,000, 
^ and Brot fiir die Wcit of VVest Germany, with about S56.000, The Government 
of Zambia covers lwo*thirds of the remaining 50 per cent of thft budget; the 
remaining funds come from the College's own resources (e.g. from profits on 
sales of produce). I his pattern of external support has prevailed since the 
College was founded, originally under the direction of the Mindolo Ecumenical 
f oundation. -The College now has its own board of governors and is adminis- 
tered separately from Mindolo. 

• Direct training costs for the full two-vear eonrsc have been estimated at 
$1,400 per student. If indirect costs frelafcil to the College's cxtensiott and 
rural development work) are taken into account, the cost rises to $2,800 per 
student. An evaluation team sent by the Ciuvcrnment of Zambia found that 
total costs per student at the College were iibout half those of similar Institu- 
rinns in the ci>imtry. 

(ienvral C omments and Evaluation 

The Kalalushi F arm (\>llegeN link with the Ipafu\ Resettlement area 
demonstrates a desirable connection between training and (fnuluctivc activity. 
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rhe Zambiaa Government funds about 33 per cent of the costs of the College 
and provides free farmland and long-term housing loans to successful trainees. 
At the same time, the Government allows the College itself to manage the 
Ipafu program. Government ass^istance is not accompanied by > government 
control. Such control could easily stitle training projects before they reach 
maturity. 

Per capita training courts could be reduced, and the 9,000 acres and 
Hi.vmember training stall could be better utilized, if yearly student output 
could rise considerably above the present 18 trainees. Hopefully, the planned 
construction of more dormitory space will help make such expansion feasible. 

y 
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PART 
IV 

Training Programs for Adult Populations 
in Rural Areas 



MAJOR CASE STUDY" NO. 4 . 

TAiNZAiNlA: 

WORK-ORIENTED ADULT LITERACY PROJECT— MWANZA 

' < ■ • ■ . ' 

Historical Background 

' For several decades, many developing countries have had adult literacy 
programs. In.^ost cases, l^owever, these pri^grams have had a mmimal impact 
on the pVoductivity or' adults. In September, 1%5, UNESCO organized an 
international conference of education <^ministers to explore the eradication of 
illiteracy in ways that would also increase productivity of adults. 

Out of this conference emerged UNESCO*s Experimental Functional 
Literacy Program. In the hope of encouraging national programs, UNESCO 
indicated a willingness to assist developing countries in starting work-oriented 
adult literacy pitot projects. Since the cpnference, workoriented adult literacy 
pilot projects have been launched in Algeria, Ecuador, Guinea, India. Iran. 
Madagascar, Mali, Sudan, Syria, Tanzania, and Venezuela. 

Tanzania applied for U.N. assistance in adult literacy in 1966. A plan 
of operation was set up with the United Nations Development Program 
Special Fund in September, 1967, and UNESCO was designated as the execut- 
in{$ agency for the project. The prognim began in January, 1968, was expected 
to last tive years and was to cover four administrative regions adjacent to Lake 
Victoria. This agricultural area was chosen because of the high priority it 
^ad been assigned in the First National Development Plan of Tanzania (1964- 
1969). The area is also a major producer of cotton, Tanzania's leading cash 
crop, as well as of coffee, tea and rice^The infrastructure needed for the pilot 
project was available in this region and the area*s high incidence of adult 
illiteracy was obstructing develqpment. 

Objectives 

As stated in the U.N. plan of operation* "The main purposes of the five- 
year project are to assist the Government of Tanzania in organizing and 
iifiplcfticnting a wut N-ut tented udull literacy pilot project cKisdy linked with 
vocational training, particularly in agriculture, and to train the national counter- 
parts, supervisors and trainers of literacy teachers in the new approach and 
techniques of functional literacy. 

109 
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The specific objectives of the project are: 

(a) To teach illiterate men and women basic reading, writing, and to 
solve, simple problems of arithmetic, utilizing as basic vocabularies the words 
used in agricultural and industrial practices; 

(b) To help them to apply the new knowledge and skills to solve their 
basic economic, social and cultural problems; 

(c) To prepare them for a more efficient participation in the development 
of their village, region and country; 

(d) To integrate the adult literacy and adult education program with 
the general agricultural and industrial development of the country; and 

(c) To provide the necessary and adequate reading materials to impart 
the knowledge of community and personal hygiene, nutrition, childcare, and 
home economics, which will help to improve family and community life^ 
provide opportunity for a continuing education and avoid a relapse into 
illiteracy." 

The language in which literacy was to be acquired was Swahili— the 
national language of Tanzania, It was hoped that the project would reach 
people between 15 and 45 yenrs of age and that after two years of participation 
these adults would have reading, writing, and arithmetic ability equivalent to 
a good fourth grade education. Within four to five years, it was hoped that 
there would be a reduction in the overall illiteracy rate in \he pilot area from 
about 85 to 40 per cent. Related goals included higher incomes and better 
sanitary and nutrition standards among new literates, greater participation jn 
social and community development, and application of better agricultural 
' methods such as the use of fertilizer and insecticides. 

Implementation 

Although ttic project began in January, 1968, the first year and a half 
wjts spent on preparation and experimentation. Background information had 
to be gathered on the social, economic and demographic conditions of the re- 
gion in order to determine how many classes had to be launched over the 
five years. It was estimated that to reduce illiteracy from 85 to 40 per cent, 
at least 75,000 new literates would have to be created. Moreover, new func- 
tional literacy reading materials had to be written. 

The first adult literacy classes were started in August, 1968. using a 
primer that^as not geared toward functional literacy. It was felt, however, 
th.-it starting classes before all materials were ready would allow, for gaining 
valuable experience in organization and in the preparation of instructional 
aids. Some 490 students were enrolled in 27 classes by the end of September, 
1968. 

The program consists of 18 months of instruction. The first six months 
are devoted to classes based on a first primer. These cV sscs meet three days 
a week for two hours per day in the late afternoon. 
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I he next six mcrmhs. are devoted to practical demonstrations ol ihc pro- 
duction techniques that were learned during the first six months. Ihe number 
of demonstrations varies from ^^r^Ja to area depending on what crops are grown 
or what livestock is reared. 1 he frequency of the demonstrations is timed to 
comcide with tilling the soil, application of ferlilizcr. planting, weeding, or 
harvest ing« 

The last six months of instruction constitute the final session of the literacy 
irainmg and a more advanced primer is used. Classes meet three limes a week 
for two-hour sessions. At the end of this period, students are given a literacy 
test and those who pass are issued> certificate. Literacy attained at the end 
of the course tends to be limited and is tied to one area of production. Some 
attempt^ has been made to broaden the content of training by introducing 
civics^ health, and hygiene in the second session. Because the test given at the 
conclusion of the course tests only literacy, cerfificatcs give no indication of 
the functional skills that the newly literate person may have acquired. 

Initial Difficulties 

The initial experimental group that started classes in August, 1968, did 
not go all the way through the learning and testing cycle de^scribed above. 
I he class was discontinued in 1969 and some of its members were reassigned 
'to the class of May, 1969, the official beginning of the program. Some 198 
classes of about 25 students eaclr (some 4,950 in all) started the course. By 
the time the second session started in May; 1970, the total had dwindled to 
1 15 classes. This group of students was not tested on schedule in 1970; some 
students had fallen behind and had not completed the second primer. 

The group was advised to repeat the second session with the students who 
had begun in May. 1970, and who were scheduled to start their second session 
in May, 1971. The 1970 group consisted of 677 classes with about 16,925 
students. By May, 1971, as the 1970 group went into the second session, classes 
had fallen to 457 with about 11.425 students. 

Ihe year 1971 was critical in the life of the functional literacy project. 
It marked the beginning of the project's expansionary phase, which was sup- 
posed to lay the groundwork for cohering the four Lake .Victoria regions by 
1972 and prepare for a nationwide campaign in 1973. In May of 1971, 4,432 
classes were launched with an estimated enrollment of 127.000 students. It w.is 
hoped thai by 1972, the foof lake regions would be covered and ffew C^nroll- 
ment would reach 6,000 classes with about 180.000 students. 

On^anizationat Structure in 1971 - 

The work-oriented literacy project has been ui^^der the jurisdiction, of thc^ 
Ministry of National Education since January, 1970. Previously it had been 
under the Ministry of Regional Administration a/id Rural Development. The 
National Director of the project is the Assistant/Director of National Educa- 

./ 
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tion (Directorate ot AJult Educition). Ihc National c vionlination 6ommittce. 
a subcommittee ot the National Acl\isory C ouncil for Adult Education, ad- 
vises on the project's general functioniifg and welfare. I his committee includes 
key representatives ot the unnistne^ a^nd other groups conc^ned with adult 
education, such .is TANd (the ruling party). internatioYul organizations and 
Uie Institute of Adult Education. * 

The National C\>ordination Conniiitlee in composed of representatjves 
of the following organizations: the Ministry of Regional Administration and 
Rural Development, the Minii;try of Agriculture. Food and Cooperatives, the^ 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare ;uhI National Education, the United 
Nations Development Program (UVDP). the International Labor Organization 
(ILO). the \Vo.rld Health Organi/atTOTi (WHO), and UNESCO. ^ 

.At the operational level in Mwan/a, the project's headquarters,' the 
UNESCO team of experts is headed by a Chief Technical Adviser wV works 
closely jvith the National Deputy Director, who heads a^tcam of Tanzanian 
specialises. The project team is 'divided into the following. departmeh|s: 

1. The field operation unit oversees the project's field activities, dis- 
tributes reading and teaching materials, recruits teachers and students 
and provides field progress reports. 

2. the training unit prepares syllabuses and curricula for the training 
of instructors, literacy teachers and supervisors. 

The book production unit plans and prepares teaching materials, 
finds authors to prepare primers.. teachersV guides and follow-up 
materials, conducts writers* workshops, edits writers* material and 
trains editors for rural newspapers. 

4. Ihe visual aids unit produc.es such materials as (lash cards, posters, 
etc. It also draws maps and designs certificates. 

5. The printing unit produces all printed materials. 

6. The agricultural unit is responsible for the agricultural content of' 
primers and for training Instructors for the project's field dembnstra- 
tion component. *v 

7. I hc home economics unit prepares teaching materials, finds writers 
tor home econon^mv IKitiiirxs. conducts actual training in home, 
economics and organizes and supervises Held operations. 

S. The rural library service, in collaboration with the Tanzania Library 
Service, plans, establishes and supervises rural libraries. 

0. The rural constructton unit coordinates rural construction programs; 
It locates wrflcrs to produce phmers on construction and siiperviscs 
field operations^ 

10. the evaluation unit ovcrv^'s the collection ^of data and .prepare>s 
background reports. / 

By July. 1971. efght United Nations experts, nine lanzanian specialists, 
and 22 other supporting workers nin the project from its headquarters in 
Mwanza. 
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Ihc project s natuxuil orgjni/.iliD.n is si»inewh.it jinolveJ. At the re'isional 
level the largest unit jeeenuali/ed avlministration in lan/ai\ia— Iscgional 
f ihiealuMi Olhee eODrJuiates p-i^cct acthities wftli thc^UiKice of the Rejiional* 
Adult Fdiication C\:)iunmtee. the regional counterpart ol ihc .National Adv4soQr 
(\»imcil ti>r Adult Hducatuxi. In cat^h district/ the Distncl Education Officer 
for Adult Hdueatu>n runs the pri^cct with the help of the districf Adult Edu^ 
cation (\Miimiitee. At the ward lc\cl — Ian/anil's smallest ,governniental ad- ^ 
niinislrali\e unit — a phnuiry school teacher coordifiates the prqjcct with advice 
trom the Ward Aduit Education C onunittcc. 

NVnhin each ward, a prvniaiy school teacher supervises six to nine*, literacy 
classes. At the village level. Ci^n>niittees cojuposed of village i(nd party leaders 
help recruit* \oluntcer tcacher^s as well a\ students. Within e;K;h class, student 
committees raise pri>hlems of cla.ss mcmhers with" tijachers. 

Kt'rfuiinwnt and Irtunim* (if Literacy Icavhvrs 

# • , 

In 1971, there were two main sour(S;s of lileraey teacher^ — primary school 
teachers and volunteers who were usually literate farmers, unemployed primary- 
schooMeavers or. in a few caWs; prim;try school drop-outs. 

Ihc participation i>f f>riftiary school teachers in the program was com-, 
pulsory. Those teachers involved' wth the literacy classes were exempted from 
iwi> hours *pcr >veek to regular teaching in primary sehoolvbut were expected 
to spend si\ hours per week without pay teaching adult literacy classes. In 
this wav, 2,000 primar^y school teachers wi^re brought into the literacy program. 
I he Ministry of Fducation .coordinates this system of teacher recruitment. 
Prcviouslv, whcili rhe pri>gram was iTnder the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Rcgii)nal Administration and Development, there had been difjiculties in getting 
primary school teachers to piirticipate. 

Bet;ause the number of primary school te.ichers is insufficient to cover" all 
the required literacy classes, volunteers ai'e needed. These volunteers are 
rccpmmendcd by village leaders. It is expected that those who arc chosen will 
return to teach in their" villages after they have received training. The project 
staff makes the final selection of volunteers. I Hose who are chosen as literacy 
lc,icher,s arc paid about S4.^0 a month in the first year of teaching and $5.60 
;> month m the second year. In 1971, ther^ were 2,200 volunteer teachers. A 
lew of these tiiught two cLisses. - ■ 

^Befi>re 1971. the project staff trained ^ill Ijteracy teachers. But when the 
total number of teachers rose' to 4,200, it became necessary to devise a new 
teacher-training systeni. the solutioti that vyas proposed was to train instructors 
whi» would then train oth^r teachers. This team of teacher-trainers did its job 
without additional pay. ' 

nivisional Training Teams . • • 

A team consisting of two primary school teachers, a Rural Development 
Asnistant and an Agricultural F'leld Assistant trains all of the program's Miteracy 
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teachtis. In 1971. the project staff t ruined lOS teachers at its headquarters. 
Usually* members of each training team have .the equivalent of "hTgh school 
education and some experience. The Agricultural Field Assistant teaches the 
literacy teachers how to conduct field demonstrations. 

Teacher*trainers aie instructed by project st;*?! for two weeks* Head 
teachers, the leaders of each teacher-training team, are chosen during this 
^^mCj^^ team then offers instruction to volunteers for three weeks; 

primary schoi teachers receive one week of instruction. A^ter tl* ; first session 
of teaching (i.e. a six-month period), the training team (gives votunteem a 
refresher course. o 

Literacy teachers are trained in pre-class preparation, working with adults, 
use of audio-visual materials, integration of literacy with agriculture, the 
conduct of field demonstrations^ teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
class management, keeping records, testing, and evaluation. To provide some 
follow-up to training, the^roject has established a monthly newsletter with 
information on class supervision, field dcmor^tration, and the . development - 
of^uniform standards of teaching. 

Teaching Materials and Methods 

Primers used in the project were designed to teach literacy around specific 
voHsational skills. Primer 1 — of tw;6 that V^ere developed — was used in the 
first six months and Orimer 11 was used in the last six months of the course. 
Teachers' guides were also written on each subject, giving instructions on how 
to proceed from lesson to lesson, providing background information on the 
vocational skill chosen for the primer, and advice on pedagogy. Guides were 
also prepared for teachers on how to conduct field demonstrations. 

In addition to the primers, supplementary materials were prepared to help 
students unders^nd the material in the primers, to provide better student ap- 
preciation of field demonstrations, and to increase the amount of literacy 
material given to students. Primers aud demonstration guides were pi iduced 
on the following subjects: cfbtton growing, banana raising; fishing, rice growing, 
arithmetic,, homecraft and cattle raising. Supplementary materials produced 
include drill cards, posters i elated to the texts of the primers, leaflets to be 
distributed during field demonstrations,' rural newspapers used in the second 
year of literacy classes and picture stories on civicsi cooperatives, budgeting, 
health, and rural construction. These literacy materials were usually written 
by groups of people working in a writers workshop established by the project. 

In the actual teaching sessions, literacy teachers introduce the students to 
new words gradually. They start with a few sentences and build up to many 
sentences as tf\e course adyi^riceii^ With the help of drill cards, studenU are 
taught to construct new words from syllables they already know* They also 
copy new words and short sentences from their primers to give them practice 
in writing. Arithmetic exer(:ises based on the problems discussed in the primers 
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are given to the students alter each reading and writing session. By the end o! 
the sessions, students are expected to have a vocabulary 0/ about 500 words. 

Bialding Plant and Equipment > 

The project's headquarters in Mwanza is located in a modest one-story, 
building that was formerly used' lor government otlices. The accent of the ' 
oflice is on simplicity and economy. The ' headquarters has no boarding facili- 
ties; local educational institutions, such as the agricultural training institute, 
are used for lodging facilities. Literacy classes are usually held in primary 
school classrooms. Where there are no ctassrooms, classes are conducted in 
the open, in abandoned garages, or ii(;f niilkeshift classrooms built by students. 
Thus, the n&'d for constructing new buildings is minimized. 

Financing the Project ^ \ 

The project is partly financed by the ,UNDP and by the Government of 
Tanzania. UNDP was expected to provide $1,321,450 over the six years from 
1967 to 1972. Of this, $741,250 vyould be used for the salaries of U.N experts, 
$104,000 for fellowships and training of/Fanzimian staff, $399,000 for equip- 
ment, $56,200 for miscellaneous local operating expenses, and $21,000 for 
evaluation and project communication expenses. At the end of 1972, UNDP 
and the UNESCO staff are scheduled to end their participation in the project. 
The Tanzanian Government is supposed to take-over all financing and opera- 
tions after 1972. 

During the life of the pilot* project, Tanzania's Government is expected to 
contribute $6,234,160. Of this, $107,400 will be appjied to local operating 
costs. The remaining $6,125,750 is to cover the salaries of Tanzanians wx)rking 
*t the project office and in the .field and to cover time spent on the pi'oject 
by such Tanzanian Government personnel as agricultural extension workers 
and primary school teachers. Primary school teachers receive only their usual 
pay for working on the project but are reimbursed for any costs they incur. 
I iiinds provided by the Government are also used to pay for land and buildings, 
feil'^wships, local training, staff, miscellaneous expenditures and local trans-- 
portation. Participating adults were charged no fees and were supplied with, 
free booljs and pencils. 

Cost 'Benefit Analysis 

The total cost of the project, including UNDP and Tanzanian contribu- 
tions, i^ estimated to be $7.6 miljion. This figure is based on actual expenditures 
iip to 1970 and estimated expenditures for 1971 and I972( it is thus closer to 
the project^ real total cost than the $6 3 million that was estimated in the 
original plan of operation. If the goal of creating 75,000 new literates at the 
end of (he project is met, it will have cost about $100 to tr:un each new literate. 
This relatively high initial cost, it should be noted, occurred during the pro- 
gram *s experimental stage. 
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When the program is extended to the national level and UNKSCO per- 
sonnel— highe'* paid than Tan/anian personni/ withdraws, there will be some 
cost savings. It is likely that the unit cost ol producing a new literate will 
eventually be less than $50. Additional capital cosrs for the national program 
are estimated slightly in excess *ol $7.3 million. ^.^ 

, « , 

I: vfil nation and (Conclusions 

« • • 

Bceause the pilot project was still in operation when this study was con- 
ducted'and because the tMTects of the program ean only.be judged alter several 
years of operation, it is diflkuit to evaluate the project.. 4n addition, there were 
not enough records Jo indicate tu what extent particip^ihts in othe literacy 
classes were comprehending the content of those Classes. 

The only available ev^ihiation ofMctual perform nice con^iiiits of a sample 
'survey ot* the 196*) group conducted at the end of their course in 1970. This*^ 
survey showed that 52 per ^ent of all tWose tested for reading aBility dcmon- 
'sirated little or no learning: Sixty-three per cent showed littfe or no ability in 
* the writing test. Performance in arithmetic was better, with only 21 per cent 
showing^ little or no learning. Of those tested, 48 per cent demonstrated some 
reading ability; 37 per cent some writing ability; and 79 per cent some drilh- 
melic ability. Comparing the performance of the adults in the prdgram to that 
of primary school children in their third» fourth, and fifth years shows the 
average reading score of the adults to be about 60 per cent' lower than the 
average third grader's score. The average score of the adults was about imc- 
third of the third grader's score in writing, arfd iifeout 50 per cent of the^verage • 
third grader's score in arithmetic. The third graders* scores were substantially • 
less than those of the fourth and filth graders. 

The sample survey showed lhat only about 40 per cent of the adults 
originally enrolled reached the end of the course. From this,^and from prior 
test resi.its, it appears that only 20 per cent of the initial group haH some read- 
ing ability and only 15 per cent had some writing ability. I Ijirty-three per-ceqt 
had Mime arithmetic ability. Since the proportion of those having little or no 
knowledge of reading and writing is high, it is likely that the average score 
of those having some ability in these areas is comparable to third- or fourth- 
grade performance. 

It may be unfair to extrapolate these findings to the 1970, l'971 and 1972 
groups because the teachers of the 1969 group were mostly volunteers-^mainly 
primary-schodl-leavers and dropouts. This would tend to produce poorer per- 
formance, but it must be noted that project staffers were directly responsible 
for training these volunteers. There were still a large number of volunteers in 
the 1971 gwip (2,200); these were trained, however, by training teams and 
not b^ the project staff. The new volunteers probably receive less effective 
training than their predecessors. The participation of primary school teachers 
"in the program shoulc^^clp to improve the performance of the adults. 
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Projected Results 

At Icu5it 75.000 .iiul probably more adults will have completed the literacy 
course by 1972. Il the comprehension ot these adults is not significantly better 
than that of the 'l')()9 group, only about 50.(X)0 new literates will have been 
created, presuming the drop-out rate of 1969 is projected into 1971 and 1972. 
The 'goal of creatmg 75,001) new literates by the end of the project thus de- 
pends on efl'ortii to reduce the drop-out rate and to insure greater compreheti* 
sion. 

The project's- evaluation unit has devised an experimental design whereby 
the irtipaci of the functional literacy classes on production methods will be 
tested on the 1970 and 1971 groups. I he level of political and socio-economic 
knowledge, proiluction methods and living practices of the 1971 group were 
measured at the beginning of their literacy classes; the 1970 group was nieas- » 
ured at the. beginning of their second session. C^ontrol groups were set up. 

. At the enil of the literacy sessions (in November. 1972 for the 1971 group 
and November. 1971 for the 1 970 group), measurements will again be made 
using the same indicators for both experimental and control groups. Even 
these results may not be conclusive. for*it may take some time after the 
project ends before its impact makes itself felt. . 

Lon\f-term Impact and Follow-up 

The project anticipated the problem of literacy retention after participation 
and has pfans to prevent loss of literacy by building rural libraries containing 
folh)W-up materials for new literates. By June of 1971. however, only 100 
volumes were availabli^ a few pilot libraries. .\ rural newspaper is already in 
proiluction for new literates, but its main use is in second-year classes. Dis- 
cussion groups are «ilso planned, and a proposed radio station for the Lafite . 
Victoria region will carry programming directed at new literates. 

The wt>rk-orientcd (iiinctional) literacy pilot project is of great signifi- y 
cance. Ihc fact that the project reached almost 130.000 adults in 1971 stands / 
as a major achievement. Furthermore. th<' possibility th.it between 50.000 and 
75,000 new literates might be created at a unit cost of about $50 t6 $S0 shows 
that project costs can be l?ept within reas(>n. If the new literates apply Ihcir 
new knowlcilge in production^ the impact oii the income of farmers and the 
nation would be considerable. \ 

li the national proi»ram operates as successfully as the pilot project, or 
even comes near its performance, the impact on Mhe national economy will 
be revolutionary. It is likely that this will occur because in Tanzania there is 
a strong Government C(>fnmitment to adult literacv and to adult education. 
Ihe high enrollment figures have been made possible by the hard work and 
imjcnuitv of the project sf:^fT and by the hctivc role played by local political 
leailers in arousing interest in titc classes. Ihe enthusiasm of the people them- 
selves for development, also partly stimulated by the Tan/anian Ciovernment. 
has increased .their willingness to participate. The intensive' utili^ation of 
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already existing facilities and the mobilization ot the tree services of primary 
school teachers — factors helping to keep dowji costs^ure the work of a Gov 
ernnicnt seriously dedicated to development and to the welt a re of the people. 

' Sii^nitkance of Tanzania\\ Effonx ' 

The fact that 11 other countries are already running functional literacy 
programs shows that they are transferable. C onsiderable resources are needed, 
however, if these programs are to succeed at the national level. 

In order to reduce the national adult illiteracy rate to the same level as 
in the pilot proje(;t, it would be necessary to spend a minimum of about $40- 
million in Tan^^inia. It wpuld probably cost over $200 millioti to wipe out 
illiteracy altogether. The burden on nations launching such efforts is great, and 
external assistance is needed. ^ 

Aid donors have two choices: (1) They can increase their aid for capital n 
projects generally, thereby reducing the recipient government*s need to accumu* 
late surpluses from tax revenues. These revenues will ihen be free for recur* 
rent costs. (2) I hey can work out new methods, acceptable to both parties, 
for assisting in the financing of necessary recurrent expenditures. 

The Mwanza project has made a promising start. The commitment of the 
lanzanian Government to functional literacy is exceptionally strong. But 
expansion of the pilot project to cover the natioti may be difficult, judging by 
the experiences of other countries that have made similar attempts.- 

BRIEF CASE STUDIES 

1. CAMEROON 

Zones d'Actioiui Pijorttaircs Int^r^es (ZAPI) 

Objectives • . ' 

The pilot project in the South-C entral region of Cameroon, establishing 
/ones of Priority Action (ZAPI), aims to increase agricultural output and 
promote community development by providing extension training and by or- 
ganizing marketing cooperatives. It is felt that the key to greater productivity 
lies with young people who are more receptive to change and special training 
is provided for them. Furthermore, the women of the area are trained so that 
they too can contribute to the process of development. 

Structure 

Three zones are contained within the South-Central region: Mcngucne with 
^.000 planters, 8,450 hectares of cocoa plants* and 15,000 inhabitant.^; Zodtd4 

• A hectare i.i the metric unit equivalent to 2,4'?! acres. 
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with VOOO pKinters. 7.000 hectares of cocoa and 19.000 inhabitants; and the 
most recently orgam/cd. Ngaulemakong. wirh 10,000 inhabitants. 1,200 planters 
aiul VOOO hect4res ot cocoa. These areas were chosen because their population 
and cocoa plant densities' Were about average lor the country. 

Each zone has its own administrative council consisting of three represcnta'- 
lives trom each of the live branches into which the /one is divided. Branch 
representatives come from all the various clubs or associations that thij peasants' 
thcmscKes have formed. Fach branch contains several villages and many 
peasant associations. 

For each /one an F:PI. (Enterprise fbr Local Products) is formed. The 
KPI. acts as a marketing and purchasing monopoly for the products (mainly 
coco.O of ihc /one. Each branch is directed by a manager who is assi^sted by 
three extension community development workers, each of whom is charged 
with organizing production and teaching beller methods to about 250 planters. 
At the head of each FPL is a director, often a graduate ot* the Institut Pah- 
Afrivain du Dcvvloppcntcnt (sec case study in Part V). I he director is assisted 
by an vacciuintant. a technical assistance program ollicer, and an extension^ 
worker. 

The regiiMial nnssion oversees all financial assistance coming to the three 
/.,\PIs from the Camcroonian Government. It also helps to standardize training 
and makes feasibility studies. Government funds come through CTNAM, the 
Campai^niv d'Etudcs tfidustriclU'^ et d'Anunui\*K*ment du Territoire, a quasi- 
state organization that aKo offers training to Cameroonians who hold key 
pusitions in the Regional Mission of .South-Central Cameroon and in the EPLs. 

Iraininf^ 

Agricultural extension training concentrates on the use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, the revitali/ation of neglected cocoa Melds, aiKl the preparation of 
new tields. In addition to agricultural training, other counseling is given to 
• branch managers and to EPl, staff by instructors with university degrees in 
law and economics. Because the l2APIs arc scheduled to be staffed entirely by 
local people within five years of their founding date (1^67), young^k)C;l'ls are 
brought into Yaounde for one- to two-week courses in accounting. Irnechanics, 
and i>thcr basic skills. Furthermore, all teachers, extension workers, and trainers 
arc preparing local counterparts (usualJy those vVho have at least two years 
ol college traininc;) to replace them, 

Women\ training fs provided by female instruclors who have received 
their Certificates of l*ri»fessinnal Aptitude in Household Arts and who have 
t.iken courses at the Ministry of Health. The three basic goals of the training 
are to help integrate the women into the project, to support local women's 
groups .ind to support participation by women in other local organ izatiotiS« 
and fo improve wt>men\ domestic skills and literacy. The training has im- 
proved the homcmaking practices of the women and has stimulated projects 
organi/cd. by the women. These projects include -cultivation of improved 
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groundnuts (the number of fields cultivated rose from three in 1967 to 50 in . 
l%9)^reation of paraphurmaceutical outposts; organization of sewing work* 
shops; and creation of work teams. 

Youth training programs are newer and less developed than women*s 
training. 'Nevertheless, young people have been trained in the same cocoa 
raising techniques that are being taught to the older planters. Some youth 
groups have started theit^ own small plantations and are producing cocoa that 
meets the standards of the EPL. ' \ 

Other Activities ^ 

Th« zones have obtained credit from the Cameroon Bank for Development 
and are able to make loans to individual planters. These loans are received in 
the form of copper chloride to fight plant diseases, pulverizing machines to 
help with farrii work, or monies tor home improvements. Home-improvement 
loans must be matched by the borrower. 

IlPaddition to providing a market for local planters, the EPLs also con- 
struct and improve trails and roads in the area as a contribution to general 
community development. EPLs have also helped ^finance and build para* 
phamaceutical depots in several villages. > 

General Comments (fnd Evaluation 

The sigiiificance of the Z.\PI project lies in its goal of increasing produc- 
tion and marketing of agricultural products, thereby partially correcting the 
imbalance between rural and urban income and productivity. If the program 
proves successful and can be spread to other areas of rural Cameroon, the 
problems of poverty in the rural sector and of the rural to urban migration of 
youth can be partly counteracted. 

Thp prog^am is showing signs of success. It was originally projected that 
in 1969^70 some 80,000 cocoa treqs would be regenerated in both the Men- 
guene and 'J^.oetelo Zones. It turned out that as *many as 174,000 trees were 
regenet^ated at Menguene and 162,000 at Zoetelc. Average yearly net revenue 
of the planters in the three zones (at fixed prices) increased by about $5 
between 1967-68 and 1969-70. Although each zone is e.xpected to become 
self-financing after five years of Government assistance, the Menguen6 .Zone 
has become self-financing after about four years. 

Although some problems remain, especially in loan repayment by some 
planters and in further traming for women and youths, the ZAPI projects 
appear to be on their way to success. 

2* CHLRCH-SPONSORED RLRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

a. Christian Rural Service — East Africa 

The Christian Rural Service is distinguished by its involvement in local 
communities. The participation of its members on a continuing, long-terttl 
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basis is one of the principal aims of the CRS. Students and licid workers 
operate in (heir home ureas, and the program is structured to nuuntain a close 
relationship between them over an extended period. 

CKS*H underlying objective is to strengthen student conviction in the f>o- 
,tential rewards and satisfaction of /ural lite. New skills, together with a sha.eJ 
religious experience, are the means employed to help advance rural life towards 
the project's goal. By giving syfostance to the concept of rural development, 
the CRS seeks to prove that /(he slogan *'back to the land" signals a viable 
and attractive alternative for'^the people of East Africa. 

CRS reaches into several areas of home ;uid village life — farming, health, 
hygiene, adult education, home improvement, village industry. . youth work, 
and community self-hclpj/ projects. The education of church leaders and the 
traming of local voluntary workers are included within the project's scope. 

The following description applies to the CRS program in the Anglican 
Province of Uganda,* U well as to similar programs in Kenya, particularly at 
Lugari, near Soy in Western Kenya. The lattcr» administered by th^ Rev. Shad- 
rack W. Opoti of St. Prancis Mission. Soy, operates under the .\nglican Diocese 
of Nakum. / • 

Program Activities 

1. Farming. CRS has introduced new agricultural methods, as well as 
new seeds and crops in rural areas. Planting crops in rows, instead of on a 
haphazard basis, for example, has improved yields of millet, maize and other 
crops -on farms in the Madi and West Nile districts of Uganda. In Ankole. 
Cganda. demonstration plots of hybrid maize at the homes of C RS workers 
have stimulated requests for new seeds. Vegetable and fmit- growing for market 
has taken hold in several areas, .including I.ugari. 

2. Home Improvement. In Rwanda, many farmers have replaced grass 
dwellings with tile-roofed houses. CRS self-help groups have been formed to 
produce the tiles and sell them to people who wish to rebuild their houses. 
Improved kitchens have resulted from the introduction of raised cooking stoves 
and simple cupboards and shelves made of sticks and papyrus. 

3. I^ealth and Hygiene, Health education under CRS has increased the 
number of families rtiat use boiled water for drinking. In Lugari. more than 

new lafrmes have been dug: pesticides have been employed by numerous 
householders in West Buganda. Family planning services have also been es- 
tablished in Tugari: some U)5 women registered for the program and many 
lathers have received coimseling from visiting nurses. 

4. Village Industries. Beekeeping has proven to be one of the project's 
least expensive and most popular industries. Under Rev. Opoti s direction, 
101 indivit' Ills in I.upari have built hives. Although the cheapest wooden bee- 
hive costs over '^lO and a smoker (used for making bees sleep while tak|ng 

• rhu 's 'he 'er n useO r»» Jrnote 'ht» AiiKlKiin C hurch ai)iniimir»Uivt; una ihjt inLhitics I Uganda, 
Kw.init.i inJ Btirtindi 
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huncy) costs about $5. a woven beehive can be con.slrucled lor 50 cents. A 
smoker can be improviscil lor about 20 ccuIh. Both honey and beeswax find 
a ready niiuket in Kenya. 

S. C hristiun Stewardship. CKS in Uganda has developed what it calls a • 
Ciod's Acre Prujeci. In this project church members provide voluntary labor 
to cultivate crops nn church land. This land serves us a demonstration plot, 
. and also provides a means by which Uumcrs who arc sK$fri of cash can make, 
a contribution to the church. ^ 

Stuff 

CHS field workers are usually recruited Irom among church members. A 
-* wilhngness to work in rural areas and an ability to work with people arc two ^ 
ol the prmcipal rci|uirements for prospective stalTcrs. Monthly salary fur a 
Uill-iime field worker is roughly plus a small bicycle allowance. 

The strength of CRS lies in the fact that its field workers are^pcrmanent 
resiilents of the communities where, they work. This provides a built-in com* 
• miimcnt to rural development; it is not necessary to convince the w^orkers of 
the value of what they arc doing. 1 he motivation of CRS field workers con- 
trasts sharply with the attitude of many government tivil servants, who resent 
^ being sent to rural areas and take little interest in their jobs. 

In Uganda and Rwanda, as of December, 1970, CRS employed 15 full- 
time workers and 1^9 volunteers in 61 centers. With a total membership of 
4»48.^ in various clubs and self-help groups. CRS estimated that its programs 
reached at least 25.000 persons. 

Initial training of field workers usually takes place on the job« and is 
followed by a one-week course at a district farmers* training center, or at a 
ruraf training institute. I he curriculum in these courses includes Bible study* 
program planning, and training in teaching practical skills. 

In the Anglican Province of Uganda. Ihc Rev. A. Baillie and his wife, 
both expatriates* have directed CRS since January. 1969. They estimate that 
the project will be self-supporting in eight to 10 years. At Lugari, however, no 
expatriate staff are employed in the program. 

Fundin{> 

CRS receives little financial support from the East African governments 
and depends on church organizations for most of its funds. The C? *irch of 
Ui;amla. Rwanda, and Burundi provides housing for CRS workers; it is hoped 
that In the future, the church will be able to pay a large share of the program's 
recurrent costs. The three external organizations supporting the work of the 
C RS are World Neiijhbors, the World Council' of Churches, and Christian Aid. 
The latter group pavs expritriate salaries for the Province of Uganda (roughly 
$6^00 per year). World Neighbors provided $9,000 for 1971-1972 and the 
W( (' provided roughly $22,500 for the period 1971-1974. 

4 
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Conclusion • 

CRS programs — oiv a modesty builgct— have reached many people in Ihc 
rural areas of Eusl Africa. SUidies have iiidicalcd Ihat Ihe impact of CRS 
teams is more intensive than that of i^oiernment extension agents. Although 
the government workers are otten better educated, they tend to lack the per- 
sonal commitment that characterizes the CRS workers relationship to his 
commuiuty. C*RS does not. however, attempt to ci>mpote with governmeiU 
elTorls in rural development. A sound working relationship, based on coopera- 
tion, has evolved between CRS and government officers and extension workers. 

The critical issue for the future of the project will be the ability of local 
African churches to meet its cosls.,Suppo. I from outside sources in Britain 
and the USA will be contingent upon demonstration of k^eal backing/ 1 he 
Nalion»il Christian Council of Kenya has ai»reed to pay ono field worl/er. a 
carpentry inslrxielor at laigari; as already noted, the Uganda ChurclV pays 
for workers' housing. Ciranls of this kind must be substantially increased if 
the work of CRS is to expand and meet its potential in the country/s*ide of 
East Africa. C RS has demonstrated that privately supported extension pro- 
grams« run on a^mall scale, can yield impressive results for little mon|6y. 

b. East Africa Yearly Meeting— Kaimosi; Kenya, 

This rural project is a church-financed, non-governmental extc;ision pro- 
gram similar to Christian Rural Service, The program is supported by Friends 
Churches in Kenya and overfseas. and was started in 1962, with World Neigh- 
bors of the United States providing most of the funds for recurrent costs. 
Some 15 to 20 village-level workers reach an area of about 30 villages in the 
Western Province of Kenya. These workers are the key to the program's 
success. Most have completed only primary school. They receive about' $30 
per month, and concentrate on six to eight villages in an are^. 

Supervision and Traininsf, Field workers receive a considerable amdunt 
of supervisii^n through (a) visits from team leaders every four to six weeks; 
(b) submission of self-evaluative monthly reports; (c) five-day staff confer- 
ences that are held every two months; (d) five-week trainif^g courses that are 
held every 18 months; and (e) periodic visits of a mobile training unit to 
a?^sisl in specific subji^cls requiring the use of audio-visujri aids. 

Cost^Bf^nefit. Allht)ugh no data is available on the program's impact, 
the project's annual budget of $23,000 means that for well ynder $1,000 
per villiige per year ^0 villages receive intensive instruction on such topics as 
vegetable growing, livestock raising, nutrition and family planning. 

c. Faith and'Fami~N(>rtheast Nigeria 

Faith and F'arm is an agricultural apprenticeship program that operates 
in the Jos and Maiduguri areas of northeastern ^ Nigeria. The project is run 
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by si small team headed by a Nigerian, and is controlled by the Council^ ot 
the Plateau Church of C hrist in the Sudan. 

Teenage boys and men are chosen to serve a nine-month apprenticeship 
to master farmers. The period ut apprenticeship covers a complete growing 
season. The master farmer Receives only paid by the apprentice for food. 
The main objective of the training is to teach the use of oxen f^r ploughing. 
After training, the apprentice receives a plough and one bull— value $100-- 
from Faith and Farm. Relatives are expected to provide the second bull, 
well as seeds and ferlili/er. Faith and Farm helps the apprentice find land. 
The program also gives training for two weeks every year to lay pastors who 
act as extension agents and salesmen, receiving no pay other than per 
cent commission on the sales they make. 

Of 65 apprentices who completed training in the first 10 years (some 74 
trainees began in the program). 52 were still farming in 1970. 

3. EAST AFRICA: FARMER TRAINING 

Fanner Training Centers (or Farm Institutes) exist in all the English- 
speaking countries of East and Central Africa andjn LesiVho. In East Africa 
they are particularly well established, having been founded during Ilje 1950's 
by British agricultural ofTicers. Thes6 centers offer one- or two-week residential 
courses for adult farmers and their wives. 

There are also agricultural extension services throughout eastern Africa. 
At first glance, this method of training contralsts sharply with the FTC model, 
since extension assistants visit farmers at their homes, seeking to introduce 
change through instruction on a one-to-one basis. The conversion of ^subsistence 
farmers to cash-crop farmers is often the primary aim of extension work. 

FTCs and 'extension services are by no means mutually exclusive; the 
former are usually viewed as an integral part of the latter. Inevitably, though, 
comparative evaluations have been attempted. These have stressed the strengths 
and wcaknes.ses of each approach. The descriptions that follow attempt to 
elaborate oh the relative advantages of each kind of program. 

a. Farmer Training Centers ^ 

FTCs in various English-speaking coimtri,es huvc several common charac- 
teristics. Typically, an f FC can accommodate 50 to 60 students at a time, 
fsu-flly an FTC includes one or two dormitory blocks, offices, a kitchen, ^ 
dining room-lecture hall, and j detftSnslration plot. Most centers include a 
l.irm more than 50 acres. Cash crops produced on the farm are expected 
to offset part of the recijrrent costs of the center. Centers are usyally run and 
" statfed by the extension service 6f the Ministry of Agriculture; in Kenya and 
1 m/ania. however, several centers are run by church organizations in coopera- 
tion with the extension service. 

The greatest potential of the FTC is its multiplier effect among farmers 
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in the area it serves. Studies in Kenya and Tanzania ibdicate that farnierH who 
have attended F TC courses tend to adopt liew agricultural practices and often 
influence their neighbors to do the same. 1 1 FIX s were to concentrate on 
opinion leaders in rural districts, their multiplier etfecl could be greatly in* 
Creased. 

There are several inherent Advantages to the courses offered at a Farmer 
Training Center. I he F\ C staff can concentrate on the leaching and demoji- 
stration of a particular method or skill during an intensive learning period. 
The center can also adopt a llexible approach, offering a wide variety of 
courses or choosing to focus on the needs of a particular group, such as the 
members of a cooperative. In addition, the FIX' h;us a strong potiTnttal social 
impact because it takes farmers and their wives away from th^* traditional 
influences of their home surroundings.* ^ 

lAmitation.% 

There arc limits to the effectiveness of the FTC. A center*s value lies in 
the teaching of a specific skill that offers a quick economic payoff. Courses in 
gen^-ral agricultural training have little impact among the educated, relatively 
progressive farmers, who are most often recruited by field workers to attend 
Pre cours^b-s. Many staff members at F*TCs contituie to rely on th& classroom 
lecture approach* as opposed to demonstration* and their IccTures often dwell 
on basic general information. This may explain why many FFCs are under- 
utilized: in Kenya, unfilled places in F"rc courses increased from 14 per cent 
in 1965 to*4l per cent jn 1969. 

If the FTC* is to serve adult farmers, instruction must be relevant to spe- 
cific needs. Literacy and a general agricultural education are vital prerequisites 
if a farmer is to benefit from an FTC course. The clientele of the centers will 
continue to be limited until all adult farmers in the surrounding area have had 
several years of schooling, are literate, and can approach a center's courses 
with particular goals in mind. . ^ 

Impact of FTC Courses 

To date, there has been no comprehensive evaluation of an entire FTC 
network, and almost all available material refers only to East Africa. The 
following general themes characterize the studies that have been done: 

1. FTC* farmers show a higher rate of adopting new agricultural' practices 
than do other farmers. 

2, A high percentage of FTC farmers name the FTC as^ their major 
source of igricultunl information. 

J. A high percentage of farmers who have attended an FTC courst say 

they would like to return. 
4 Pre farmers have higher cash incomes and a higher standard of living 

than do other farmers. Since ^wealthy, progressive farmers are more 
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hkcly to attend HC' courses than are poorer -^^inuers, this econouUc 
indicator i*^ probablv of linuted signiticance. 

Several statistical studies troTrr Keuya provide evidence ot the l li s 
multiplier effect. In one 'province. 200 plots of niai^^c were planted by farmers 
who had attended an I U course. I he yield ot these plots was triple the 
average lor the area. Within two vears, there were 5.000 such plots in the 
saniji province. In Kirmyuga DistricT, cotton was planted on 75 plots by F re- 
trained l:\nners. These "plots yielded up to 2.500 pounds per acre ir aead of 
a typical 500 poiind?^. Ihe following >-car, 700 such plots were planted in' 
the district. Although these figures suggest lha< VIC instruction ha.s a con- 
siderable impact, they do not rellect the lact .that the work of the FIX* is 
separate from that of the extension service. 

.Vverage capital cost ot a new I armer I raining C enli^r was estimated in 
(he CioVernment ot Kenya\ 1064-69 Development Plan at $S4,000. Recurrent 
costs for a.60-bed center are about $|6,S00 per year; staff salaries- account for 
about 50' per cent of this cost. Ihe cost of instruction per student per day 
may range from SI. 40 to 52. SO, ot which the student may pay up to 10 per 
cent. 

No complete cost-benetit analysis or Mi's has yet been attempted, but 
.there aavitulications that their internal efficiency surpasses that of the ex- 
tension service. In a study conducted in Kenya's Embu District, farmers men- 
tioned F rC staff tvyice as often as they mentioned Technical Assistants 
(extension workers) as the source of information on new methods of growing 
mai/e. Ihe salary costs ol 25 lechnical Assistants in Embu were about twice 
as much as the recurrent costs of the entire FlC (assuming an FTC teaching 
staff of five), 

Su\,'i!e\rcd Stratciiiex for Dcvehphiif^FTCs 

One possible function of the FTC. as yet untested, would be the training 
of extension assistants. The FTC could provide more effective training (an 
initKil short-term course toUowed by periodic in-service instruction) than the 
two-year agricultural college course taken by many extension assistants. Such 
truning would priMiiotc greater integration of the F'lC and the extension 
service And would strengthen cooperatitm between the more progressive 
farmers and the extension assistants. Progressive farmers arc more receptive 
to fielil workers who hive had up-to-date training and who have something 
.specific to teach. ^. 

Another strategy would involve a system like one employed in Rhodesia. 
rrteVc. a central Fl (\ trams staff. Some local F TC s serve as low-cost bush 
shelters. The pc^'cntial mi^bility and the K/\vW cost of this ttiodel make it uscflil 
ai areas of low population density. A f^rigra'm of this type could maintain 
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cgniiauous.^outact wirh large luimbcrs ot larmcrs ami couUI combiue farmer. 
. tiuimng, at .\ /mi.vv level, wich literacy or^ health training, or Witfi some kind 
of hon-larm vocational inscruciu^n. SutliL^ent. skilled nianpowcr 'must, how- 
ever, be available to statY a large nun>her;,of local FlCs'^ , 

A thicd option would be to expand i?xistin§ h lC s, majiing more intensive 
use of , their demonstration plots and- targis. ' ! he FTC in each district could 
become a center for applied agricultural research; coordination of credit, and 
disiributio\i oj[ seeds and^'lert'ihi^er. I he upgrading olj^district FTCs and their 
utilt/aiion ft;i agricultural research wpuld then ser\^E> attract univcrsi'ly-levcl 
specialists to\.}he ti^-'ld of farmer training. / , . . . ' 

\ * ' * 

b. AgriculturarVEtteasion Services 

* \» ' 

Extettslfen se^ices seek to provide adult farmers with advice and training, 
Ihc caliber of exfvnsion stall b^is been the cause of considerable ciiticism in 
recent years. Altholigh he is. supposed to act as a ^^olalysl lor change among 
subsistence farmers, the .-Xgricultural .Assistant htii^ otten had only a few yx^ars^ 
ui schooling himself. v\t pre.sc.nl» however, the vast majority of new extension 
assistant* have cofjipleted tour ^ears of secoi^dary school and at least two yeiffs 
"at an agricultural coljege. .As the level of educatioii rises everywhere in Africa, 
morejarmers wiil have completed pnmary school, and a sizeable number will 
• ha^c had some secondary schi'oling. If extension assistants are only slightly 
bettec educated than the farmers they visit, it is doubtful whether a useful 
working relationship can be sustained. * 

Extension workers are often compelled to spend a good part of every 
working day traveling. Thd u^e of jeeps and Land-Rovers has proveij expen- 
sive. «nd budget allowarices for. gasoline* are strictly limftcd, Most visits are 
made on toot or by bicvcle. In a typical day, an extension worker might be 
ejpccted to visit two fasmers, spending about two hours with each of them. 
IKlis, in a month, the extension assistant might visit 50 facmers. 

Potential Impact (Ui Extension 

^ The one-to-one approach of extension h.is several important advantages, 
Personal contact between the worker arid the individual farmer allows for 
direct communication and affords the ^^vorker a chance to observe whJU the 
farmer has been douig. If the farmer has misunderstood previous instruclfens 
orvhas made some error in applying new agrii;ultural methods, the extension 
worker is in a position to dlTer specific advice. ^' ^ 

Perhaps the greatest' asset of extensym work is its potential to reach 
subsistence farmers who are illiterate or. poorly educated and who would 
otherwise never learn about cash-crop farmif>g. In practice, however, many 
extension .issistants devote mogt of their visits to the wealthier, more progres- 
sive farmers. ' 

,j ^<;^cr^al limitations of extension work have alrc?idy been suggested. On 
Kust own land, t|y subsistci;ice farmer may be suspicious of innovation and 
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experimentation, and opporlunities for demonNtr.4tion may therefore be limited. 
The extension worker is the bottom man in an administrative hierarchy and is 
generally not considered an expert. To the extent that the farmer is aware ot 
this, he may be reluctant to heed the extension worker s advice, no matter how 
sound. The extension worker is often viewed by farmers as an authoritarian, 
even alien ligure. In East Airica, such sentmieiits are reinforced by the^fact that 
thfc Agricultural Assistant also eo^le^{s Moiins and enforces agricultural regu- 
lations. 

Suggested Innovations • v 

Improvement of ext^nsiori servic<yi depends 'on a number of reforms, 
several of which are being made. Planning must be geared more closdy to 
local needs, and extension services should concentrate on particular crops in 
areas where a maximum, return can be realized in the shortest possible time. 
' Continuous contact should be encouraged among field workers and administra- 
tive and -eseareh statf. Morale among extension'^tatl needs to be improved; 
increased frequency of promotion, based on competence and performance, has 
been suggested as a means of bettering morale. ' • 

The single rttost pressing requirement in extension^ however, is for better 
training of field workers. Although the level of formal schooling among ex- 
tcasion workers has increased,jhe caliber of agricultural training needs to 
be improved. In addition to p'-actical agricultural, training, extension workers 
would also benefit from instruction in basic economics and farm management. 

Conclusion ^ . ' 

TTC staffers tend to be more efficient, especially in terms of cost, than 
their -counterparts in thc^ extension service. But this does not juitify abandoning 
the latter approach in favor of the FTC model. Both methods have achieved 
som. success in training adult farmfrs. and in many -case,s the effects of the 
two programs cannot be separated.' The two methods, need to be integrated 
more closely: Not only do they share a common aim— the training 6f the 
small farmer— biit they operate side by side in the same areas and among the 
same people. As each of these approaches is improved, it is hoped ihhi staff 
members of each program will work together, rather than compete against 
one another. . ^ . . ' ' " . 
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I ETHIOPU 

C hibOo AgricultunU Devdtipment Llnit (CADU) 

CADU is a regional rural development program serving an area ot 
120.000 people in the Arussi province of Ethiopifa. The program is the result 
of a bilateral agreement between the Ethiopian and Swedish Governments, 
die Etiiiopian Ministry of Agriculture concmcts the project. 1 he Swedish In*- 
tcrnational Development Authority (SIDA) participates in the approval of a 
detailed work plan and. budget and assists in recruitment. 

The main objective of CADV is agricultural development. ,The project 
has concentrated on incrcasmg smalUfarm production of cereal crops; im« 
provement in animal husbandry is also a major part of' the' program and has 
already resulted in greatly increased mjlk supplies. The principal method ot 
training Is group demons! ratioii organized by the extension service. A model 
farmer training center is also being developed and an attempt to introduce a 
^odperativei unit is planned. The Commefcc and Industry Department is re- 
sponsible for milk collection, crop marketing and "ttiie supply of credit for 
purchase of seeds and fertilizer. 

Under the original agreement* the Ethiopian Government accepted re* 
sponsibility for the expansion of primary education, the simply of funds for 
cfcdit. the improvement and construction of roads, and the enactment of land- 
reform legislation. There has been Considerable delay Jn fulfilling the last two 
parts of this agreement. 

A significant feature of CADU has been the attention paid to conducting 
feasibility^ surveys and the inclusion of n systematic evaluation procedure as 
part of current operations. Although the program is costly, preliminary evalu* ^ 
ations indicate significant benefits (higher than predicted) and the possibility 
of a high rate of return over the total 13-year projected tif& of the project. 



5. IVORV COAST 

a* Centre National de Promotion des Efftreprfees Cooperatites (CENAPEC) 

The National Center for Promotio^i of Cooperative Entefpriscs (CENA- 
"PEO/with headquarters in Bingervilfe, Ivory Coast, was established by the 

\ 
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Ivory Coast Government and the International Labor Organization, Its objec- 
tives are io promote ^cooperatives in the coimiry, to consolidate those coopera- 
tives already in existence, and to provide training tor cooperative leaders and 
regional cooperative agents. uMthoiigh the Center was created to assist both 
rural and urban coop^*ratives, it has thus fai concentrated on agricultural 
coi)peratives. particularly those producing cocoa. 

Since its beginning in 1968» the Center has identified economically viable 
cooperatives, consolfd iteJ several small cooperatives to torm larger, more 
stable ones, and promoted new cooperatives where needed. Its activities have 
been focused on three pilot /ones — Abidjan. Bouake and Korhogo. The Center 
thus covers the cooperatives of the southern, eastern, central, central west, and 
northern regions of Ivory Coast. In the summer of 1971, there were 446 
cooperatives being assisted by CENAPEC. • ' • 

Courses Offered 

The Center provides several kinds of training. The course of longest dura- 
tion — two years — Is given to those who will hold posts as government agents 
responsible for cooperatives at the regional level. Competitions are held to 
select 15 tq 20 trainees for each two-year class. Entrants must have already ot|- 
tained u baccalaureate degree and must have been hired as government offi- 
cials before their training. These government workers are given scholarships 
for thcT training, which features the economic, political, and social factors 
affecting cooperative formation, the, proper management of cooperatives, pro- 
cedures for obtaining credit, and methods of teaching those cooperative 
workers who will in turn teach lower level workers. Two-week courses in the 
techniques of cooperative management, organization, marketing, and other 
skills arc given at the Bingerville Center to the "director of each cooperative. 
These courses make heavy use of audio-visual materials because a large pro^- 
tion ofythe directors are illiterate. The Center's Division of Studies and Re- 
search teaches elementary accounting to young literates — usually about 20 
years old — whp then become accountants for the cooperatives. Each coopera- 
tive is divided into work groups; CENAPEC trains one member to become a 
teacher and leader of* the group. Work groups help identify outstanding 
. workers who may be recruited and trained for higher management positions 
vvithin the cooperative. 

Each pilot zone has a mobile team of two teachers from the Center. 
These teachers visit two cooperative villages per week. They use sJimple picture 
booklets atui cassette tape recordings. Before any training begins, the research 
division studies the problems of the target cooperatives to determine whether 
they are jconomically viable and to decide which methods, attitudes or tech- 
niques need changing, What the credit possibilities arc, and what teaching ap- 
proach will best be accepted by a cooperative's leaders and workers. . 
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Costs 



• ' rhc program's four-year budget for 
annually. Of this overall sum, $774,S0( 

budget mcludcH salaries of the seven ILO experts and additional personiicl, 



;is well as funds lor buildings and cquipm 
ships to provide overseas training to the 
patriate experts, and all other expenses 
completely Africanized by 1972. 
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1968-72 is $1,349,300, or $337,32^ 
was pledged by the UNDP. T 



(|nt, scholarships tor trainees, sc 
Ivorians selected to replace /the ex- 
Thc project was scheduled to be 



Central Comments 
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CENAPEC is significant for its^mulriiaceted efforts at promoting coopera* 
tivcs and for training the necessary personnel to keep them running. Other 
countries wishing to revive or ccv.imn cooperative systems would be. well- 
advised to study this approach /more closely. The large government respon- 
sibility in such an endeavor. h6th linancially ($574,500 over five years) and 
admmistrativcly cannot be igoorcd nor. most probably, avoided. The extent of 
government involvement in ,( ENAPEC'*s administration is made obvious by a 
look at the membership o{ the project*s advisory board. This panel includes 
representatives ot the Ministry of Planning, the Ministry of Economic and 
Financial Affairs, the Ministry of National Education, the Ministry of Labor, 
the National Bank of Agricultural Development, and the N(ational Otlice of 
Vocational Training. AUhc^ugh it is doubtful that any massive training programs 
for cooperatives could succeed withi)ut siibstantial government assistance, cer- 
tain aspects of the CENAPEC effort can be utilized by small, grj^ss-roots 
training profects. Foremost among these arc the workbooks used to train 
cooperative workers. 

b* C*otnmun!ty Woriishops 

Four community workshops have been set up in rural areas of the Ivory 
( oast to prepare village citizens for work on cooperatives. These workshops 
offer instruction in mechanical skills, electrical skills and carpentry. Com- 
munity workshops arc equipped with machines used in the construction, 
electrical and mechanical projects of a typical rural community. , 

Villagers who want to make or repair something come into the workshop 
where tney are taught to use the appropriate m achine by two specialists. In 
return, the villager pays for the use of the machine. This payment gDes.toward 
the salaries of the specialists. 

Villagers not only produce or repair things they need for everyday life, 
but also learn to operate a machine they will need to use on a cooperative. 
iVoT a further mite on pn^grams that attempt to develop village-level tech- 
milngy, u'c the reference to M DG and TEC HNOSEkV in "Rurali^ation irt 
Dahomey/' Part HI of this report.) _ 
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6. KENYA 

. Kenya Tea Development Authority (KID A) 

the Kenya Tea Development Authority* (KI DA) is a quasi-government 
body whose principal tunelion is to'^romote lea production among small pro- 
ducers while maintaining the high standards that have earned Kenya lea an 
international reputation. Beginning in the late 1^)50 s, K I DA planted 11,000 
acres ot lea; an additional 14.000 acres were planted by mid-19.68. Plans call 
for an additional 35.000 acres by 1973. with an average of one acre of tea 
per grower by that date/ 

The project operates in those highland areas of western Kenya where tea 
is the most practical cash crop and where land has been consolidated. (Con- 
solidated land is land that has been demarcated, with deeds assigned to in- 
dividual landholders. Individual land holdings, which may have covered several 
plots, are also consolidated into one plot.) A KTDA farm is' typically between 
four and eight acres; the average anriount of land used for lea growing in 1968 
was 0.64 acres. To be eligible to plant tea. a farmer must be selected by the 
Growers' Tea Committee in his own district and by the KTDA staff -^Approval 
is based on experience in farming, evidence of land title and credit-worthiness. 
KTDA provides four services to its members: , 

1. It supplies and distributes tea stumps for. planting, currently at a cost 
of ly^ cents each. Planting licenses costing $14 per acre are to be 
introduced in the near future.^ 

2. KTDA provides field supervision and training by extension workers . 
from the Minisfty of Agriculture. Training, formerly conducte'd at 
Farmers' Training Centers, is now given in on-farm demonstratioiis. 

3. KTDA arranges collection, inspection, and transportation of the tea. 
Collection and inspection are carried out at local centers built by the ^ 
farmers themselves. As a result of strict quality cbntrol, growers have 
obtained good prices. Tea factories make two payments, the first t 
aveniges six cents per pound, and the second aKbut M{. cents j>er 
pound. It is anticipated that world lea prices -Will drop in future years. ^ 
but Kl DA also plans a gradual reduction of its standard fees. 

4. K I DA, through investment in factories, also participates in the 
processing of tea. To dale, funds have been invested in six factories, 
the Kenya Government's plans call for the growers to eventually 
own the factories; at present^ ^^growers can purchase shares in the 
factories. 

As of 1966. lea production accounted for seven per cent of Kenyan's 
export earnings, and the proportion has increased since that time. The KTDA 
pniicct has benelitod small farmers. According to a World Bank report, the 

• Thn' J<urlrtlon h ha^d on a paper by Clifford Cillpin of Teachcrn College. Columbia VnU 
ver5ity. and the IntcrnaUonal Council for Educational Oevclopmenu 1^71. 
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annual net income tor one acre of tea in several Kenya districts averaged $142 
if family labor was employed, and $78 if hired labor was used. Average annual 
farm income in Kenya, by contrast, wa«' estimated at only $3L Altl\ough 
the world market price of tea seems destined to decline in future years, the 
high vlemand lor Kenya tea in comparison to other varieties provides a sound 
basis tor KiDA\ tulure expansion. 

r runs fer ability ^ 

Although training \s only a minor aspect of KTDA's functions, the project 
is included in this report because it is representative of a growing number of 
i|u<tsi«state agencies involved m the production and marketing of agricultural 
products. Suoh organizations may be in a strategic position to significantly 
incxcase the ''productivity ot tarmcrs. 

7. SENEGAL 

Aipiinalion Rurale^ 

Since its creation at the time vi Sencg.irs independence in 1960, Animation 
Rurule has reached nearly all of the country's villages, in some way; more 
than f^O.OOO individuals have passed through the programs various courses. 

The concept of Anitmition Rurule originated in Morocco in 1956, and 
the Senegalese program was based on the Moroccan model. The program's 
developrSent in recent years has been geared to developing the country, par- 
ticularly the rural areas. 

G(t(ils and Methods 

An important feature of Animation Rurale is its sensitivity to the problems 
tacing the rural population of Senegal. The end of the colonial era brought a 
determination to redress serirus imbalances between Senegal's rural areas and 
ihc country's more prosperous and advanced coastal region. Special priority 
was thds given to the stimulation of the agrarian economy. 

(li)vcrnme^nt activity in Senegal is limited due to lack of funds; there has 
thus been no massive infusion of goods and services into the countryside. 
Animafinn Rurale recognizes this and explicitly states that the peasant popula* 
tion must rely on its own resources and initiative. M'Bayc Diaw, who heads 
Animati^m Rurale. has said. "We are not a psychological or propaganda device 
churgcil with, conditioning the masses in order to facilitate the intervention of 
state services. *y On the contrary.^ Animntion Rurale seeks to promote grass-roots 
activity in the social iind ccofTomic spheres independent, where possible, of 
financial siipfSurt from the government. 

• Piin rerort^ii prlmnrllv Nsfd on Informntlon provided by the Animation RtiMte, A divhioyi 
of the Mimsiry of Rural Development. Oovernmcni of Scnc«al. 
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The program cmphasi/cs the positive qualities ot rural hk* that are often 
taken tor grunted. The agents ot Animation Rurulv are warned against dictating 
solutions to the people they <^erve. The program, then, involvevS a restoration 
of confidence in riirul life among those who experience it. The trained ani- 
mateur or comnumity-develophicnt leader acts as a catalyst in a rural com* 
munity: he does not espouse ideas, but helps peasaius focus on their actual 
needs. Cadres trained at the National School of the licononty begin by visiting 
d village; over the course of several days they establish a dialogue with the 
residents. 'Of prime importance,'* *says Mr. Diaw, ' is the fact that the peasant 
himself pleads his own case . . . Animation is not a profeNsion* it is a state 
of mind/* 

Although initiative for new projects rests with local comnuufities, financial 
support from government or other sources Is frequently invited and required. " 
In such cases/the Animation Rurale cadre acts as a liaison between the com- 
munity and the technicians or civil servants who participate in the project. 
Official response to grass-root.s initiatives ha.s been criticized as excessively slow. 
Requests for fimds must puss through bureaucratic channels* and important 
documents sometimes are not acted upon for six months or more. 

There is encouraging evidence of frank self-criticism in the otTtjcial ducu- 
ments of Animation Rurah, The absence .of local capital, and the resultant " 
dependence on outside funding is freely admitted, as is the potential for friction 
between local cadres and technical advisers. The reasons local plans often 
come to nought arc also made clear, 'in the final reckoning, a project may 
lie dormant for a year o^^wo, and the peasant, out of lassitude, abandons it/* 
a project report notes. , 

Two Experimental Projects 

Although neither of the programs described below i^ a product of local 
Initiative, both aim at the rejuvenation of rural life and are consistent with 
the principles of the Anitndtion concept. 

1, Rural Fontiatioo Centers 

An experrniental program for-^primary-schooMeavers began in 1968 with 
the creation of six Rural Formation Centers (CFRs). Each center offered a 
three-year agricultural course to ithout 40 trainees. The CFRs were to help 
place youths in rural areas and to make^hem progressive peasant farmers by 
training them in modern techniques. 

Construction costs for each CFR were about .$5,600. The Senegalese Gov- 
ernment paid about 65 per cent of this cost;4JNlCEF paid about 25 per cent, 
and ^)cal contributors provided the remaining 10 per cent. A director and 
ai?ricu!tural assistant staffed each CFR. theoretical instruction was coupled 
w'th practical work on a plot adjoining the center. Usually plots were between ^ 
1 1 and 30 acres in size. Each trainee was expected to take over a tO-acre plot 
near his home upon completing the course. ' 
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The first group of students completed courses at the CFRs in mid- 1 971, 
but no thorough evaluation ot their instruction has been attempted. One positive 
feature or' the program, however, is the willingness to return to the land 
school-leavers have shown. Their training also has a potential multiplier effect 
among their families or near their original villages. 

One wcakness'in the 'CFR progr^ appears to be a difliculty in providing 
the promised 10 acres of Icyid to those who complete ,the three-year course. 
In several districts of Senegal all available arable land is already occupied, and^ 
trainees from one of the centers were unubl«#^ find land. The caliber of 
instruction to date has been uneven, and selection of staff will have to be 
improved. Jhe In situ settlement approach of Botswana*s Brigades (see Part 
III) suggests a means of guaranteeing land to trainees. 



8, TANZANIA 
Cooperative Education* 

Background 

The rapid growth of ihe cooperative movement in Tanzahta has prompted 
development of a program for the education of cooperative staff, committee- 
men, and members. Two institutions, the Cooperative College and the Coopera- 
tive Education Center, both ba.sed in Moshi, are closely linked in an effort to 
provide training for persons connected with cooperatives. 

At the time of independence in 1961, the Tanzania Government decreed 
that certain major crops could be sold only through cooperatives. At that tioie, 
there were 799 registered cooperatives. By 1970 the number had increased to 
1.737. In its policy of Ujamaa, stressing socialism and self-reliance, the Govern- 
ment has assigned a leading role to cooperatives. The Arusha Declaration 
( 1967) stated that *'major means of production were to be under the control 
and ownership of the peasants and workers themselves through their govern- 
ment and their cooperatives . . 

.Since 1966. when a governme*il-appoinled special committee reported 
th.it there was a lack of trained manpower and a generally uninformed mem** 
bership wifhm the cooperative movement, cooperative education has be^n 
given close attention in Tanzania. Both Government and local farmers recog- 
nize that abuses (hribes. embezzlement, etc.) have occurred among cooperative 
and marketing union otlicials. and that there is a major need for better educated 
cooperative staff. (Cooperative Societies function at the local level; marketing 
unions are either regional or national in scope.) 

• This report is bawd on hack«round papf prepared for the International Council for' Educa- 
rlonai Development, W71, 
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Description 




ThV Cooperative C ollegc at Moshi is a relatively formal institution olT\:ring 
residential courses, ranging from three to nine months in length, for eoofwru- 
tive staff who have already completed some correspondence courses. The 
College opened in 1963 and now has the capacity to handle 300 students. In 
1971, 60 courses were scheduled for an estimated totM of 1,448 audcnts. ' 

The Cooperative Education Center, which has the same board of directors 
and prmcipal-director as the College, attempts to reach cooperative members 
at the grass-roots leveUThc C EC uses mobile two-man teams called ''Coopera- 
tive Wings," and focuses on local cooperative committeemen and members, 
many of whom are illiterate. Films, radio programs and other audio-visual 
materials are utilized in conjunction with study and discussion groups. ^ 

The CEC is Lm/ania-run but receives considerable external aid, particu- 
larly from Sweden. Similar organizations exist in Kenya, Uganda and Zambia, 
and the International Cooperatives Association Oflice for East and Central 
Africa has thus been able to coordinate plans for assistance in the region. 

Staff Education 

The training of cooperative staff in Tanzania involves two principal 
groups — those employed in local societies or unions and those employed within 
the Cooperative Department of the Government. TheJatter group consists of 
civil servants, whose professional training is usually the concern of the Govern- 
ment. But cooperative educators agree that all staff dealing with cooperatives 
should have a full understanding of the conditions influencing the operation 
of local societies. Therefore, in Tanzania, every effort is made to integrate the 
trammg of civil servants with other cooperative staff. 

Thus far, current resources have only allowed for the training of low- 
and middle-level stall within the cooperative movement. Time and resources 
have not been allocated to small groups of top-level personnel, even though, 
there is a ecognized need for improving the performance of this group. 
Study-tours in neighboring countries and courses at international cooperative 
training centers have been proposed as ways of developing high-level' mani- 
power training. 

Committee-men Education 

The management committee of a cooperative must involve itself In the 
cooperative^ daily routine, The CEC has gradually devised methods of 'edu- 
cating local committee-men, recognizing that if each of Tanzania's 1,737 local 
cooperatives had a committee of 10 men, it would be impossible to reach all 
of them through week-long courses^ even on a regional level. A correspondence 
course entitled "The Duties of the Committee'' has been linked with a scries 
of eight radio programs and has served as the basis for instructing local 
committee-men. 
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The CEC also eAcoiiragcs the fomtation of groups of representatives ot 
staff* committee-men, and , ordinary cooperative members. These groups are 
supposed to discuss the pA)blems of each society. T^ey are considered an 
important ^means of training in democracy and also ofNdeveloping marketing 
societies. The establishment of marketing units is one oKthe main objectives 
of the "National Cooperative Education Plan, l^)69-74/\drawn up by the 
board of the CEC. \ 

A major problem in educating committee-men is illiteracy, yommittee-men 
are expected to conmiunicaie; with members of their societies, smd should be 
able to ^write. In Tanzania* however, it ha?* often proved difficult to find 10 
literate men in a village who can be elected to serve on cooperative com- 
mittees. . ' \ I 

Member Education . \ " 

Since 19^7. the member education program of the CEC has made use of 
radio broadcasts and study groups: Members are invited, to come to the socu^ty 
and listen to radio programs prepared by the CEC. After the broadcast^ the 
listeners are split into groups of 10: a four-page manual serves as the basi^ 
for discussion. In *t967, 51 broadcasts were prepared, and some 17,000 to 
34,000 manuals were issued. The CEC cooperated with the Institute of Adult* 
Studies. Dar es Salaam, in preparing these niiUerials. 

',«^^^^4j^EC recognizes that within the cooperative movement there is great 
p^entiul for development of functional literacy programs. Thus far efforts to 
coordinate CEC's activities with the UNESCO-sponsored literacy project in 
Vlwanza have not met with much success. Another joint effort in thi^ area 
mav^ be UnJcrtaken in the near future. One of the problems in impl^enting 
a functional literacy campaign is the wide range of interests expressed by 
members of a group such iis a local cooperative society. Typically, literacy 
projects V^ave only been able to produce materials for people interested in 
one or two subjects. A more tiexible approach is desirable if functional literacy 
programs are to fulfill their potential. 

Orminization 

Ihe ('E( in Moshi produces material for the correspondence courses, 
as well as other study material. The CEC has also enfistcd the help of market- 
mg .unions, encouraging them to take responsibility for training cooperative 
members in their areas of operation; many unions have employed or appointed 
cooperative education secretaries. C EC has also recommended that each union 
elect a subcommiitec for cooperative education, and that the union*s bnnual 
meeting vote funds for education projects. Unions organize groups to listen 
to radio broadcasts and use the correspondence materials distributed by the 
CEC. ^ 

I 
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« 

Summary 

The main purpose of cooperative education programs is to convince 
cooperative members of the value and possibilities of cooperation! The content 
of programs centers around marketing cooperatives, which until recently 
have been prevalent in Tanzania. The recent decision by the Tanzanian Gov- 
ernment to phase out nvirketing cooperatives and to emphasize producer 
cooperatives has caused many problems^, for the CEC. ^ 

Nonetheless, the organization and techniques of the program are jnnq: 
vutive* and should lend themselves to effective usejn the broader field of adult 
education. The introduction of mobile training units ^as' facilitated efficient 
contact with participants and has encouraged the growth of study groups. 
The combined use of study materials, correspondence materials anU radio 
broadcasts offers an effective method for communicating a variety of messages. 
The Institute of Adult Education adopted the methods of the CEC to transmit 
a. radio series^ Wakuti wa Furah^, celebrating the 10th anniversary of Tan- 
zanian independence. Indications are that this kind Qf program cah be ad- 
ministered at a relatively low cost. 



"9. ZAiMBU 

The Chizera Project 

The Chizera Project in northwest Zambia is a' broad attempt to addreis 
problems in agriculture, horticulture, nutrition and health. A team from the 
British Volunteers Service Overseas runs this project on a 60-mile stretch of 
road in the Kasempa District of Zambia, The [)rojeet staff consists of a team 
leader who is a horticulturist, an animal husbandry specialist, two agriculturists, 
one of whom is an agricultural economist, a girl who helps women with family 
garden plotSi a nutritionist, a nurse, and a mechanic. ■ * , 

The' agriculturists work to improve and increase output by introducing 
improved feeds, fertilizers and sprays. The horticulturist, in a long-term effort^ 
is introducing the growing'of friiit trees because little such farming has beeci 
done in Zambia. The animal husbandry expert is trying to improve the strains 
of local animals. The lUitritionist tries to chai^ge eating habits and attitudes' 
toward health by using posters and materials furnished by the Zambia Nu- 
trition Commission, 

Financial Support ^ • « * 

The project has been funded by the Zamhian Government and by contribu- 
tions from the Oxfam Foundation of Great Britain. About $30,000 a year is 
contributed by the Zamhian Government; Oxfam contributes a similar amount. 
The ^ovincc also contributes to the project when it can. The first year of 
operation, which began in October, 1969, cost between $75,000 and $90,000 
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because a camp for volunteer workers had to be ^tablijihed: Voluntem have 
three Land-Rovers and three Honda motorcycleij-at their disposal. Oxfam pAys 
the volunteers and supplies funds for whatever travel costs and unpaid expenses' 
are left after the Zambian Government makes its contribution. 

impact 

in one area in which the proiect has been operating, acreage ^nder cul- 
tivation has increased aboul 500 per cent. Output per acre has also increased. 

The Moject helps rural villages to increase and market their output. It 
also helps^ discover strains of livestock an^^ fruit trees that can be developed 
on a large scale. This is particularly important bcicause the Zambians are look- 
ing for an agricultural product that they can establish as significant in Africa. 
The project is also fmportant because it combinesdLricultural activities with 
efforts in prevehtative medicine and nutrit on. 
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MAJOR C^SE STUDY NO. 5 

)■ ' ' ' ■ 

CAMEROON: PAN-AFRICAN INSTITUTES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT—DOUALA and BUEA 

Objectives " w 

The Pan-African Institute fof Development (IPD), a private international 
non-profit organization^ with headquarters in Geneva, has established twci 
schools in Cameroon, the first in Douala in the E«st, the more recent in Bucg, 
West Cameroon. The schools train g9vernment em(>Ioyees with at least a hig^ . 
school education, but without university degrees, from all over sub-S^aran 
Africa (the French-speaking at Douala, the English-speakings at Buea), 
Trainees are expected to fill n^j^die-level fVianagement posjtions in pul^Wc apd , 
private development programs. The hc^pe-ls to narrow the gap between 
uaiversity-cducated top-level administrators who formulate develo^m'eitt plans • 
ancf the /masses ^hosc lives arc affected by such plans. The Institute, trains' its ^ 
students to participate in arid g^uide the ifnplemcntation of such plans and 
,ko contribute to the formutatiofi of dcvelbpn^ent policy. In the second year of 
training, the program offers three areas of specialization fronv which students 
can choose — Animation Rurale and adult edu^atipn: region^al development; 
and'orgamzation and managetnent* of cooperatives. \ \ 



History 



The need for. an* African institute to train ^middle-level development 
personnel was recognized during a. 15-day inter-African collQquium' held at 
Douala* in May, 1962. Participitnts included admitustfators of private associa- 
tions. yi>uth n^ovements, trade union's/ and fan^ily and social' organizations. 
Through lhe»feflforts of Mr. Fehndnd Vincent, a Swiss economist who founded 
the Workers^ College (Cpll&^^e 4e TravaiUeurs) in Douala, and with a private 
donation of 50.000 Swiss Trancii, the International Assopiation of the Pan- 
African Institute * for bevelopment* was established in Oertcva in Febniafy, 
1964. 'Yhe association's 16-member administrative council was made up of 
Africans ^and Europeans. 

Douala was chosen as the location for the organization's first school. 
Considerations in choosing douala were the Cameroon Government's support 
i f the project and the existence of both forests and savannah in a concentrated 
"^area (alfcfwing the students exposure to two major types of African geography). 
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The pan-African possibilities deriving liom^the school's location within a 
bilingual federaiioa and lact that Do^iala is' a crossroads for air travelers 
were also considered. < . • 

Throughout l%4 ih^ organization sought support from donors wiling 
to gijve ashisiahce \vithout imposing conditions. Such aid was pledged by 
MISEREOR (a prinale German Catholic organization), the European Eco- 
nomic Coninnmity. the Swiss Technical Corporation, the Gt?rftian Instiifit filr 
Internationale Solidaritdt, and private dqnors. . ^ 

African governments and development organizations were contacted con- 
cerning sponsorship of s udents; eight goycrnmcn^^ and five organizations in 
Francophone AfiicU responded favorably. Unuiicd buildings were 'located and 
renovated ironi February to December. 1964. In January. 1965, staff weic 
recruited, iiicluding a French economist as director; and two Belgians, one 
a social scientist and the other an agricultural engineer with African experience; 
as teachers. Mr. Vincei^t, the Swiss economist, became the secretary-general 
of the organization. In .April. I9e>5 the Cameroon Oovern:acnl gitye the In- 
stitute permission to operate . and courses began. In November,, 1965^a second' * ^ 
class^of students arrived and a council ^of studies, as weLI as a cooperative of ' 
IPD students and personnel, was formed.. iFwo years later a research service 
was added to the school and in December, 1968 the General Association of, 
Students of IPD, including former graduates, was begun, A year lafQf the 
Du Sautoy College was created in Biiea to give similar lraini,ng to sub-S;tharan 
.Anglophone .Africans. The Buea College was ndmcd after a well-known com- 
munity developnUnt leader in Anglophone Africa. 

RecrtiitfTXi^nt and Admission Rcquiremehts ' 

Only candidates who have passed their first haccataureat de^ee (equiva- 
lent to a high school diploma)* are cou.idered fur admission and preference is 
given to those who have had further training in agricultural schgpl or practical 
field work in (Extension, cooperatives, community •development, etc. In the 
past, the majority of students have had such experience, but at present about 
h^lf come directly from the /vctv. Each Francpphone country is assigned a 
quota of students, based on the country's population and number of haccatau- 
rc^r recipients. Students can be nominated by government ministries in their 
home country, by private development-orientbd org.iniz;itions, by- agricultural 
societies or chambers of commerce, or by development agencies. The nomi 
nating body mu.<) give a written guarantee that it will hire a student when \\c ^ 
has completed training. 

A Competition is held in each countiy to decide which nominees will be 
finally selected. This competition consists of a written section, with questions 
fo nuiluted and corrected by the Institute, and an interview before a panel of 
technicians of development groups, public agencies, and sometimes IPD repre- 
sentatives. Written questions pertain to economics, pedagogy, environmental 
and demographic knowledge, mathematics (accounting and statistics), and 
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general culliiral knowledge. I he interview centers un the candidates' n\fh 
lives, conduct, practical cvperience in de^eiupnient, common sense and in- 
telligence. Each country is allowed* to till its quota only if ii has enough 
candidates succcsstuH • completing this exam. lho>e who pass are sent to 'the 
Institute for a th^cc-nionih trial period, dyring which the staff evaluate each 
candidate**^ ability on 'the 'basis of tield exercises, class participatioi], exam 
performance. eti\ "hose studenis qualified for further'.training are granted 
final accepian<Je. while others arc returned to their countries. Of the 183 
students entofing in the first five classes (l%S to 1970). only three have been 
eliminated tor insurticient qualifications alter this triaf period. 

Curricu/um ajnl Methods 

Ihe objective of the Institute is to irain its Ntudents tl) identify the develop- 
mental -needs of a particular area and to lornuilatc plans to meet these needs. 
SludcnLs are se'iit to live with lamihes in villages in a series of field exercises, 
during which the student identifies specific problems. Ihc problems arc then 
discus-^cd in the cjassroom, gener.tl conclusions aboui development are reached, 
and solutions^ are prescribed by the students. Iheoictical principles are learned 
from concrete situations. 

rhe first-year curftculum. common to. all students, is organized in seven 
steps *' • ^ . 

I Ihe first step, which l^ists three weeks, explains the relationships among 
political economy, demographv. sociology .ind agriculture in the development 
process. Students are evpected to demonstrate their undcrstunding of these 
rcLftionships in reports on their homelands. 

2. Ihe second three weeks are devoted to studying the family. Studenis 
prepare questionnaires and list phenomena to be observed concerning families. 
I his prepanition is followed by an eight-day period during which each stu4ent 
lives with a famiiv m the hush, adapts to iheir living conditions and observes 
their ever>day hiibits. Back in the classroom, students write reports from which 
general conclusions are reached .ibout types of fanniies. regional characteristics, 
family budgets, and the implications of the family as an institution. All of 
ihis enables students to pinpoint those factors iiyhe family that either accelerate 
ur thwart development. . 

V Ihe third stage lasts five /vccks and consists of a similar 14-day field 
phase at the village level, this time in teams of two per village. This field 
exercise is preceded by courses in the rudiments of economics, demography 
and sociology Ihe students learn the techniques of interviewing, of using 
statistical tables, and of cartography. During the field phase, each team outlines 
a simple development plan tor a village, based on its particular needs. Again, 
fhis phase is followed by team reports, group d'scussions and criticism. 

4 Step four consists of a regional study of nine weeks' donation. This 
study is divided into two parts. I-he study phase consists of classroom prepara- 
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tion lor a field exercise. Ihe tleUl evereise lasts 10 days, during whiph teams 
ol live $K SIX students investigate a region at the prefecture level. Students 
contilel administrative authorities tind technical services, visit businesses, t'ac- 
u>ncs and research centers, determine important data about the region, study , 
a plan lor the region considering (he implications ol such slalislicul data, and 
write a report s>Sthcsizing the economic, political, demographic and sociologi- 
cal lactors mlluencmg the region's development. 

During the second phase ol the regiona^ stydy, students arc taught the- 
su'bjcets needed lor implementation ol a ilcvelopment project, e.g, management, 
accounting, organization, etc. Ihcn the same teams are sent back td the same 
prefecture lor eight more davs. 1 hesc teams plan a development project that ful- 
fills some of the needs discovered in the study phase, *fhe team must justify its 
project economically and socially, must analyze its probable elfects, must 
describe and organize it in detail, must calculate costs, profitability, and the 
time needed to execute the plan, as well as determine which people should 
manage the piiijccl. Alter the tielJ ph.isc. these project descriptions are evalu- 
ated, criticized, discussed and corrected, in 1970, several villages undertook 
the recommended proiects alter the students had lelt. 

5. Ihe fitih step is a four-week stivdy the nation. The students examine 
.he steps necessary to develop a national development plan. I hey /also study 
lanuly. village anil regional reports from several areas. Documents, monographs' 
and special reports concerning other African nations are also ^studied; when 
pimible. otVicials trom other countries who work in national development 
planning a;e brought to the Institute for discussions. 

During the sixth step. 'students again consider economics, demographics, 
and sociology. Students also cxamme international organizations, regional and 
world nKirkets, ideologies, and economic alliances. 

7. Ihe Vinal step is an.ovendl review and synthesis of the principles 
le irneJ durmg the ar. Once again, the relationships >among various disciplines 
a e slres^ed. and conclusions are reached about factors stimulating or hindering 
development.. 

During the student's vacation between the first and second years of 
rraining. he returns to his home , region, or to the region where he will be 
cn^ploval upon completion of llis stUiltcs, and writes a monograph on the 
cc^)r.onuc. poiitical» social anil dv^mographic siiuat:oti there. Ihis monograph 
IS gr.idcil at the Institute ami kept in the s^ho.»rs library. At the end of*»hc 
second vear. the st-dcnt writes a nu'moin' k^icvrning one specific develop- 
mental pruhlSm in tMc region he has visited. vCith proposed solutions. Although 
the second yoar is primar ily devoted to-ihe stiuL\it*s specialty, he still ^attends 
courses in economics. . demography, sociology, agriculture, accounting and 
m.inagcmeMr, statistics. .|\rgani/ation. etc. Ihe specialized curricula arc dc- 
scnhcil below. . , * \ 
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/. ^Rural AHiimaiUm-AilHlt Education Section 
This section is divided into progressive steps. 



1. Analysis of the econonuc. soeiaL political and demographic situation 
of various population groups. Stud<?nts take courses in rural sociology, 
psycho'socioiogy of groups, and property law; they study statistics, 
family» village and community budgets, and map analysis. 

2. Discovery and description of institutional structures. Courses arc 
taken in development projects, the opention of foundations and 

$ private enterprises, and the cooperative movement^ Enterprises and 

foundations are visited during, this phase. 
3^ Elaboration of animation (community development) . projects and 
training sessions, bourses arc taken in health, economic geography, 
and politics. Techniques of animation are learned, and legislation 
affecting animation are studied. A two-week practical session is or- 
ganized to prepare proposals and training sessions with 
interested* individuals or groups. 
4. Executipn of proposiils and holding of training sessions. The students 
take coifrses in pedagogy and learn techniques of obtaining Credit; of 
establishing manual workshops and of establishing or utilizing cwiters, 
films, theater, and lectures for teaching purposes. They also learn 
methods of organizing di.scussion groups, and of expression and com-' 
munication (diction, lecture, improvisation, correspondence; use of 

, audio-visual aids, etc.). Students are then responsible for organizing 
a three-week training session for groups of villagers and village leaders. 

//. Cooperative Section 

The objective of this section is to train regional cooperative administrators. 
Students first analyze current cooperative organizations, concentrating on 
the causes of their success or failure, commerciali/alion methods, structure, 
profitability, and mfliience. CooperaHve experiences in other countries are 
also studied. Then, in a two-week project, students examine a cooperative 
havinif dillicullies. The second step is to study how a cooperative is es* 



tablished: measurement of attitudes, different types of cooperatives, the 
legal conslilution>ind organization of a cooperative, cooperative legislation, 
interaction of cooperatives with other regional institutions, and the role of 
the cooperative in the development ^lan. Students then spend several weeks 
studying a specific regional nelwbrk of cooperatives and na'lional coopera- 
tive organization. The third step is to study more specifically the'adminis- 
^ tration and financial management of cooperatives and the training of 
cooperative pcrsonn^jl At the end of this ste]) each stu\leht spends three 
weeks in cooperative, after which he writes a monograph analyzing it. 
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■ 111. K.'v/ona/ DevelopuH'nt Seciion 

I hc" purpose ot this section is to train regional plan administrators. Train, 
ing begins 'With a discussion what it nwans »o be developed or under- 
developed, land the phasos of development. I he progress of a region is 
then analyzed through statistical data. Local, regional and national account- 
ing techniques arc learned, and studies are made through graphs and 
tables of the developmem potential of a region. Students then spend four 
weeks in a region collecting data for a monograph and assembling this 
data into a summary of the development potential of the region. 

The formulation of- development projects and plans is the next phase 
of study 'in this specialty. At the project level, students learn how to formu- 
late and justify a project. I hey also study the relationships among various 
projects, and the integration of project networks into the national plan. 
.The plan itself is then studied. After this phase, students spend 15 days 
outside the zone in which IPD is located, and if possible, outside Cameroon. 
Upon their return, students undertake the final phase of study— the 
execution of plans. Included are the translation of a national plan into 
regional programs, and the study of practical techniques for executing 
plaUs. Ihis phase is supplemented by visits to enterprises and service 
organisations. 

Exttim and Diploids 

Exams arc given regularly, the most important coming at the end of each 
academic year. Gr.ides are given for exams, for tield work, and for participation 
and conduct. Students receive grades each trimester, and their weaknesses are 
indicated along with suggested corrective measures. A student's accumulated 
record over the two-year period'constitutes his final grade. Any student who 
receives 10 of the 20 possible points is eligible to receive the diploma of 
Cuiln' technique du devcloppcment. A student who receives a final grade be- 
tween nine and 10 is eligible to retake the second year, provided his home 
government consents and he is able to cover the cost of his schooling and 
living expenses. In many of the participating countries, the IPD degree is 
recognized as equiv^ilent to a B.A. degree plus one year of specialization. .. 

Profile of .Students and Tcui hers 

The, number of studenj^ in each cla.ss at IPD in Douala has increased 
from yh in the first class i'n 1%5 to KL in the seventh class which started in 
November. I')71. The Institute plans to set a limit of 130 students for its two 
classes. Stuff size, limited building facilities, and the desire' to keep course 
attendance at a level consistent with discussion, rather than lecture methods, 
are the rea.sons for planning such a limit. 
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Table I indicates the nationalities of the students between 1965 and 1971: 
Table I 



Burundi 


4 


Cameroon 


72 


Central African Republic 


21 


Chad 


22 


Congo-Brazzaville 


9 


Dahomey 


12 


Gabon 


• 7 


Ivory Coast 


8 


Madagascar 


2 


Mali 


. 1 ' 


Mauritania 


2 


Niger 


24 


Rwanda 


4 


Senegal 


1 


Togo 


32 


Upper Volta 


' 11 


Zaire 


IS 



The teaching staff at Douala has grown from four in 1965 to 12 in 
l970-7i; four more teachers were expected to jqin the staff in the 1971-72 
academic year. Of the 25 teachers who have taught at various times, four 
are Camcroonians, one is Angolan and one is Togolese. Other teachers are 
European. Among the program's 25 teachers, there are seven economists, 
three sociologists, two teachers with training in economics and social science, 
two social educators, one geographer, ;wo agronomists, one agri<:ultural econ- 
omist, two accounting experts, one business expert, one community-development 
officer, one researoher, one jurist and one jurist-educator. Because of the pro- 
gressive methods used at the IPD, most of the teachers are young (the oldest 
being about 45), and most were no/ previously professors but had worked 
extensively in the field. The present director has occupied the post since 
October, 1970, and is ^a Cameroonian sociologist; the president is also a 
Camerooniaii. 

The Institute would like to Africanize its staff further, but qualified African 
university graduates prefer 'to work for the government or for business. The 
salaries of the European staff are paid by their respective governments or 
donor agencies, while African salaries would have to come directly from 
Iimitt5d Institute funds. Furthermore, the Institute does not wish to risk its 
political neutrality and autonomy fey having each African government provide 
a professor. The Institute docs hope that it will be able to require participating 
African countries to contribute to the school. It is expected that such con- 
tributions would provide about five per cent of the ^tal operating costs of 
the school. These contribution? would be increased by^five per cent per year 
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over the next five years. It ^iich contributions arc made, the Institute itsell 
could hire African teachers directly 

Costa and Outside Contributions 

. The total annual cost of operation per student, including both capital and 
recurrent costs, has been held at about $3,700 over the last four, years. Table 
II indicates the approximate growth of the budget since 1965: 

Table II ^Annual Budgets 

Year ipD Douala ' Du Sauioy/Buea 

1965 $ 85,185 , — = 

1966 170.390 — 

1967 222.200 — 
I96S 259.260 — 

1969 314.815 $ 18.515 

1970 366,670 118.520 

1971 385,190^ 188.520 

1972 444,500 148,150 

To cover these costs, outside aid has come from a number of sources, 
the largest being the European Economic Community, through its European 
Development Fund (FED). The FED has provided scholarships for all stu- 
dents attending the Institute. Scholarships, given through a scholarship office 
in each African country, consist of the following payments: 

$83 per student per month for 1 1 months to cover living and food ex- 
penses; 

$1.85 per student per day during field phases of study in villages, etc.: 

$83 per student per year for books and supplies; 

$35 per student as an initial installation fee; 

80 per cent reimbursement on any medical CxpenjJcs incurred; 

One round-trip ticket to Douala from the student's home; 

S74 per month per student for school fees (from this money salaries of 
Afric.i'' ^tafl members are paid). 

Only the funds for this last item arc paid directly , to the Institute; all 
other monies are put into the student's bank account. 

The Swiss Government provid«^Vfin annual sub,sidy of about $82,000 m 
sal iries for the Swiss prbfesiojs^d for general operating costs. The West 
German Covernment-suhsK^iT^d Institute for International Solidarity provides 
an annual cash conlnbuWori plus one professor. Total value of these con- 
t'ibutions is about $45 0^0 annually. MISEREOR provided funds for the 
construction Itf the Institute and for the research center; in 1969 it provided 
about $45 000 to help build the Anglophone center at Buea. Brot fur die Wett 
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(Brcuii lor ihc World) has provulcd funds lor equipment and vehicles. 
Ihruugh its Ministry of C'ooperjlion, Trance provides ihc equivalent ol 
$2S.000 annually 'in the lorm or two professors and administrative costs. The 
Belgian Gosernnient provides a prolessor of iigronomy and support costs, 
totalling nearly $:o.()00 annually. Ihc Austrian Government provides one 
professor at the annual cost of Sh. ()()(). In h)69. the British Mnustr> of Over- 
seas Development provided a specialist at a cost of $10.1)00. 

I he United States Agciicv tor International Development has recenHy 
. . ajjreed to provide. Irom 1971 to 1975. about S300.000 worth of scholarships 
for IPD students, audio-visual conunod»lies worth about $70,000, two experts 
(one in audio^visual media, the other in agricultural exiennion), and fundN 
to train Africans in ihe U S. lo evciUiially take the place of these experts. 
. Total US AID payments over the next live years will he. about $730,000. mainly 
tor the new college at Biiea. 

African contributions consist continued payment of* salaries to those 
studcnjs already employed before entering Mhe school and the ci>st to the- 
( ameroOn Government of placing students in ramilies and villages during the 
field phases (such placement involves the serviees of the Ministry of the 
Interior, district commissioners, and village chiefs). The \\px^ Coast Govern- 
ment pays the salary t)f one of the Atrican professors at IPD. 

IPD at Douala is in a relatively simple two-story building rented, from ' 
C .iiholic missioiKines. h has tvvv classrooms for the first-year students, four 
large rooms for second-year students^ two l.irgc H*ooms lor general use (one «i 
IS sometimes used as an auditv>rium ) and five small classrooms for small group 
discussions. There is also a library and a room for the college's audio-visual 
equipment. One wing of the buildini* is used for student dormitories, where 
two students usually shire a rtu>m Pressure for additional accommodation has, 
however, led to rental of additional sp.ice. 

The professors have relatively little space; two or three share an ofTice. 
I he college is. theretore. economical in its use of building space. There are 
no immediate pl^ns for construction of more buildings. Present facilities arc 
. crowded, and IPD can only accept a small portion of the students African 
* . g<nernments would like to have trained. In 1970, for extimple, the Federal 
Republic of ( ameroon wanted X7 students to attend IPD» but only eight coukl" 
• be accepted It would seem highly desirable to expand the IPD*s capacity, or 
to estabJL(j¥h sinular centers in other locations. 

Follow-up o1 Qr(idmitt*s 

Efforts have been made by the Institute staff to keep in touch with 
lofmer students through correspondence, visits, and an alumni magazine, 
Ihc Institute's director and its general delegate to the parent body in Geneva 
have made tours throughout Francophone Africa to inform high-level officials 
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of the activities and progress of IPD» to discuss recruitment of. new students, 
to find out what ktad of training t^r curriculum modifications the governments 
would recommend ui^ order to tram better qualified men lor^'middle-level posi- 
tions, and to find out^ what former students are doing. 

I he alumni magti/ine, the Bulletin de Limon des Anciens. which appears 
triannually, prints correspondence from alumni concernmg their jobs and 
monographs abouf development problems or projects>ubmittcd by alumni 
;md professors. Fhus contact is maintained among former st.uflents and be- 
tween former students and the Institute, and ideas arid technical advice arc 
shared. . ^ ^ 

The results of follow-up studies are encouraging. Nearly 100 per cent 
are employed, since a written guarantee o^ employment is a condition for^- 
admission. TaWc III shows the high percentage of alumni whose jobs are 
known to IPD and the degree to which these jobs relate directly to (he training 
given. The table also indicates the high dcgrep to which alumn\ acquire posi- 
tions at the locaK regional or departmental lev^K rather than at the upper- 
^chclon national level. This result confoijns with IPD's goaf of training middle- 
level development administrators. 

Table 111 Employment Positions by Category of 

IPD Graduates 



Total number of diplomas 


■ 163 


Jobs known to IPD staff 


161 


Regional and departmental development 


37 


planning and assistance , 


Agricultural training and Animation 


29 


Cooperative formation or education 


25 


Other adult education 


6 


National-level planning or ministries \ 


21 


Furthering ov ^ eddcation 


3 


Youth education t 


6 


Agricultural marketing 


13 


Private business 


5 


Private social-action group 


I 


Diplomatic corps 


1 


Import-export control 


1 


Other 


13 



General Comments antl Evaluation 

Several aspects of IPD make it an important 'contribution to non-formal 
dkication and *t4> development in Africa. First, it has properly identified an 
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important mi^ising link iu the development chain: the middle-lever adnunis- 
irulor, who iranshites theory into uction and who must be equipped td^exaniine 
existing situations and formulate solutions. Not only has the Institute identilied 
this shortage, but it has developed an original and seemingly successliil method 
of training. I he method of observing lirst, theorizing on the basis of the ob- 
nervation, jnd then proposmg solutions has great potv^ntial for developing 
pereepiive and creative administrators. A professor at the Institifte remarked 
thjt when the students enter they tend to obey but have no criticaf ability. By 
the tmic they leave, he said, a noticeable change hasxKcurred in th'^ir critical 
ability in their leadership tenilencies. Furthermore, the field phu *s of the 
study provide an action-oriented bias too often neglected at the university level. 

The p,m-African nature of the Inslituli^^ provides useful contact between 
similarly motivated people from dilTercnt political and social backgrounds; it 
also prohibits the imposition of mqral or. political directives from any one 
African government. Nevertheless, anyone contemplating the establishment of .a 
pan-African institution nnisl be aware of the uisadvanlages. Since no one 
country has pt>litical jurisdiction over such an institution, there is no possibility 
of designating financial responsibility. The founHefs of such atk institution 
rcali/e tha^ outside aid nidy be necessary, at least in the sfjoii-^cun, if the pro- 
gram IS to survive. i . 

Because the primar\ constraints on expansion of the IKslit^ite are limited 
teaching statf (especially African) and building space, outside aid donors 
shoulil explore the possibility of contributing to these ii-jds. Funds given 
directly to the Institute could be used to hire African professors responsible 
v>nly to the Institute^ The present careful and economical use of building space 
helps to assure dofiors that contributions made for building investments are 
likely t^ be wisely used. ^ 

Finallv, other African institutions .would do well to follow the example 
;of the 'Pan-African Institute in the field qf evaluation and follow-up: the di- 
rector iinil secretary-general talk with employers to .evaluate the graduaW 
^^ork t|hd the training experiehcclrt the Institute. They also keep in relatively 
close contact with the graduates *^hemsclves. Most interesting is the mannir 
in which such contact is kept: not merely by a questionnaire, which lists the 
graduate's position and whereabouts, but in a context of sharing developmental 
ideas and,advitT. The BHlletin informs graduates of the status of other gradu* 
atcs and also provides a forum foi* further -communication about development 
problems. In Jhis way, the Bulletin work.s'to upgrade former students. 

Dii Sautoy ( oileee, Buea 

Biick^ironnd ' » ■ 

Dn Sautoy College fnameil after Peter pu Sautoy, the late President of 
the Pan- African InstitVitc jf was located at Buea so that it could provide regular 
commiinicatif^n between the Anglophone ancf Francophone colleges. The two 
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institutions are within one hour's drive of each other. With the help of the 
research and evaluation section^ started in Douala in 1967 .ind through the. 
exchange* of. staff, it is hoped that both colleges can apply the. best and mpst 
effective methods of training thtcy develop. 

Training Program 

- The training program at Du Sautoy CoHfege' started in November. 1969. 
It. is patterned largely after the program offered at the original college in 
Douala, since the aim is to have as similar programs as possible in both col- 
leges, language being the only major difference. There are, of course, other 
differences. Training at Du Sautoy lasts for one academic year of 34 we<!ks, 
in» contrast to the two-academic year program at Douala, The training peiiod " 
at Buea was agreed upon after consujtation. with the governme.nts of Anijio' 
phone African countries; these countries felt that they could not spare tjieir 
staff for more than one yeat's training. !•■ 

In order to provide adequate training, it was necessary to have higher 
entrance requirements at Buea. The participants are nominated by their gov- 
ernments through the'ir heads of department. Participant^ are middle-lbvel 
mcmagcrs in responsible positions, already trained in their fields, and with sAme 
experience. At the time of nomination, they are supposed to be involved in [the 
training of supervisory-level field staff or extension personnel either yi Institu- 
tions or in the field. The training in Buea is therefore, expected tol>ave a i^ul- 
tiplier effect, since those who instruct Ihe trainers are being upgradcdi A 
. diploma is .iwarded to successful candidates, success being determined on the 
, basis of a final examination and assessment of perfo!:manc«i ^luring the course. 

The aim in Buea is to train around 32 students anpually. Howfever, in the 
fiist twa years of the program (1969-70 and 1970-71) only 24 and "22 stu- 
dents, respectively, were trained. The % enrollment showed the mitial l,ack 
of appreciation for this" kind of training on the part of the governments of 
Anglophone African countries. Enrollment was expected to be around 32 \\\ 
1971-72 -and to biiild up to 60 by 1974-75. Because of the .lack of demand, 
there is no need as yet for coip^titive enfrance examinations, as in Douala. 

Curricula / 

The first half of the /aining program provides a common core of training 

• to all participants. In tb^ second half of the course, participants concentrate m 
oiie of three areas (}(' specialization. The .common-core training, pro«rahi i? 
similar to that of Ddiiala. consisting of .survey methods, human relations, group 
structure and development, lendership function and development, extension, 
ccmmunicatioas fitKluding aiiflio-vi^iwl arts), decision-making, ' prob em- 

• solving for ;tevelopment. training methods, and evaluation technrques. THe 
three area? of specialization (again similar to those at Dpuala) consist Of 

■ training and extension, regional development, and enterprise, business methods , 

and cooperatives, 

;/ A\ 
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The first area o|i specialization deals with the common-core training pro- 
. gram but at a more advanced level. The regional-development optic^n includes 

• a'^idy of economic and social factors in development, setting of priorities, ad- 
ministration and impljjnienlation of development coordination of planning ami 
actions involving government departments, local governments, other agencies 

, and the people in Jevelopment planning and action, and, finally, training of 
^stair and the publij:. I he third spcciali/afion option deals with principles, 
structure and functioning of enterprises, staff development and txainfhg, cooper- 
atives, business methods, training and extension, and eiatualion. 

As at Douala, eonsiderable emphasis is given to small group discussion, 
with the accent on problem-Si)lving, self-help, and self-reliance. This is made 
possible by the relatively small student-st.ilt ratio of about 5:1. The hope is 
that rtie ratio will increase to about 6:1 or 7:1- as enrollment increases. Par- 
ticipants at Buea also get considerable exposure to actual field conditions during 

'training. Of the 34 weeks of training. II are devoted, to lield work. During 
this period, students work in vill.iges and at regional levels doing social and 
economic surveys. They are also, involved in development projects and planning 
and in training and extension situations. Participants work in the wide range 
of climatic and vegeta!%nal zones that they are likely to face on their return 
home. , . ' 

Unufice ^ . ^ ^ 

Financing arrangements at Buea are similar to those at- Douala: the 
fin^ances of both colleges are under the administration of the delegate-general 
^ t>f the Institute. Some aid-donors such as Canada and the U.S.A., however, 
have made special contributions to the Buea college. Becausa the college i&. in 
its initial stages and enrollment is just building up. the per-student cost of' 
training at Buea is higher than the'SlJOOal Douala- ft is anticipated, however, 
that these costs will be about $!^.750 at both institutions. Ky 1974-75. The 
costs irt Buea have been held down so far because students^ are being housed 
in a West Cameroon local government building at a subsidized rent. There is 
economy in the use of building space, as at Douula, but costs will rise when the 
college in Buea has if^ own buililing. This facility is to be constructed (with 
60 students in mind) at a cost of about .$560,OOf). 

It is loo early' to evaluate the impact of Du Siiutoy College on the econ- 
omies of the African countries involved in the program. *rhc colleges oldest 
g^aciuatcs have been in* the field for only one year, and their performance 
during this period has not been evaluated. The content and methodology of 
training, and the fact that staff is well qualified, make it likely that the benefits 
to the economies of the countries involved will justify the cost of training. 
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V BRIEF CASE"STUD(ES 

I. CAMEROON 

a. Holy FamUy Ctnter for FeiUidc Instnictlott— Douata ^ \ ^ 

This center— under the auspices of the Catholic Church— has trained 
young girls to become capable, modern housewives since its founding in 1962. ^ 
In 1971. it had 1^5 studenU. Girls at the center vary between ]4 and 20 years 
of age Students are divided into two groups taught by two Catholic nuns 
and five monitors. Most of the girls have either left or finished primary school, 
and v<ill become housewives in the future. . 

Training includes cooking, Sfcwing. family hygiene, and some academic 
counes such as French and calci^- Girls who have never been to school are 
also given literacy training. Instruction lasts for either twp or three years, 
depending upon the skills of the girl and whether or not she is already literate. 
At the end of the course. studenU receive a diploma of household traimng. 
This diploma does not carry any particular right to employiient. but does show 
that a student has completed the: training. The course is given three days per 
week Each girl pays about $22 per year to cover the recurrent costs of training. 
Evaluation consists of conferences every Viinester between the stu^^nts' fathers 

and the teachers, _ *' * 

This' program is not terribly different in curriculum from many other 
women's training centers throughout Afr ca. It docs, however. eXe^iplify a. 
small local effort that is financed by private sources. 

b. Youth Centers' for Edocatioo— Douato 

' There are two centers in Douald that conduct mass vocational education 
for youths. These centers were created by the Government in 1963 and are 
directed by the Service of Popular Education. Their goals are to give youths, 
including juvenile delinquents? prostitutes and general school-leavers, profes- 
sional or job training and to develop their personalities and sense of rcsponsi- 

'"'''^The centers feature two categories of activities— compulsory activities 
including civics, first aid. home hygiene, manual work and sports and electives. 
' of which students may choose from different specialities including masonry, 
carpentry sewing, home economics, accounting, stenography, typing, automo- 
bile mechanics and electrical work, the centers also hold' discussions on the 

problems of youth In society. . . " ,u«.,«. 

The centers have 15 rooms in which activities arc earned out; there are 
16 teachers who are either civil servants or who were hired directly by the 
centen. Some 850 young people attend one of the centers at Douala. They 
range in age from 10 to 28 with the majority being between 15 and 18 years 
o d Course, are open to anyone, mnle or female, who wishes to enroll. The 
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center does not guarantee employment after training, but the administrators 
of the centers do contact businesses to try to tind job openings. 

Sevenly-i: e of the center*s former students are known to have found wprk. 
There are 'some former students who have not contacted the center to inform 
administrators of their emplovinent, but center otlicials say that even if students 
are not immediately employed, there are important benefits in terms of 
changes in aUitudc and conduct. No one knows how long, such attitude change: 
last after students leave the center, but at least the genters provide students 
with a possibility to keep active and. in some cases, emijloyed. 

2. E.\ST i^FRICA: YMCA MULTI-PURPOSE PROGRAMS 
^ Ethiopia 

For more than 20 years, the YMCA in Ethiopia has been involved in 
non-formal educatiivn progrims. In lO^TL the YMCA operated 23 centers in 
10 Ethiopian provincen^^and had more than. 8.000 paid members. Fifty-five 
per cent of these/mcmbcrs were under 20 years of age. Among the YMCA's 
principal programs are: 

1. Future Citizens* Schools which enroll more than 1,000 underprivileged 
boys and girls annuaily. 

2. Adult Literacy Classes which since 195? have taught more than 10,000 
adults, mainly* using volunteer teachers and materials supplied by the Ministry 
of Education and Fine Arts, 

Vl. Vocational Training and Handicraft C lasses which have enrolled almost 
18.000 persons. . * 

4. M ass Education Programs which incrode clubs, seminars, a radio pro- 
gram, lectures, etc. 

Finances 

Of the total YMCA budget of some $250,000, nearly one third comes 
from a restai^rant and residence the organization runs in Addis Ababa. Private 
contributions to the YVfCA arc. however, the program's largest revenue sourtp. 
A plan to build a pilot vocational training center in Addis Ababa, with 'support 
(mm West German industrialists, calls for a significant share of recurrent ex- 
penses to be covered by the s:ilc of materials produced at the center. Certain 
costs, such as the salaries of agricultural instructors, are borne by other outside 
agencies, including World Neighbors fnc. and Oxfarn. The contribution of the 
YVfCA to non-formal education in Ethiopia is probably unmatched by any 
other institution. 

The Uganda VMC^A w.isAoundcil in 1961 and has developed a. wide* 
variety of services and actiMti/? during the past decade. In 1962, a program 
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« • . * 

tor small shopkeepers was begun. The YMCA engaged in bulk buying so that 
.\fric:»n ivl/alers could buy goods at better prices and thus realize bettei 
S^olits, Whij' -ler wholesalers moved in, the YMCA dropped the project so 
4s not to • • '.\e with them. 

Ihe .vIl'A also run a competition offering prizes to the retailers whose 
ijhoj^s were judged the best in terms of fair prices, bookkeeping and inventory* 
of stock. The YMCA involved the National Trading Corporation, a quasi^state 
ageniry afliliated with the Uganda Government, as a partner in th- cor-^itition. 
As the contest, became p^>piila'r and successful, the National Trading Corpora- 
tion assumed full responsibility, running the competition on a national basis. 
Again the* YMCA disengaged from a successful program as it was taken over 
by some other institution. The YMCA is heavily involved in agricultural train- 
ing for refugees' in Uganda, This program, too, is being taken over by the 
GoveVnrpent. * , / . 

v^e YMCA also runs evening classes for upgri^ding secretaries in Kam- 
^la. These classes feature simple bookHeepmg, shorthand, and typing. In 
addition, the YMCA runs several informal literacy classes and a nursery school 
in a poor urban area. Parents have contributed about 60 cents per month to 
the nursery school. 

Finances 

Membership fees constitute the largest single YMCA revenue source. 
Membership in Uganda is about 2,500; the Government has put in a token 
contributi(.^n representing some tO per cent of the YMCA's operating expenses. 
Precise per capita cost figures arc difficult to ascertain because YMCA pro- 
grams are informal, and attendance at programs is voluntary. The YMCA- plans 
. to construct a large vocational training center at Jinja, some 50 miles to the 
east of Kampala. Some $350,000 (mostly from West Germany) h^is already 
been raised for the building, which sho\ild be ready by early 1973. 

.Dan Tyler, the Secretary General who, has worked in the Uganda YMCA 
since it was fo.inded. has said that the YMCA would like to build a hotel and 
restaurant in Kampala to help cover recurrent costs.i Apparently there has been 
ditliculty raising money for this purpose. 

3. ETHI9PIA 

a. Confederation of Ethiopian Trade Unions (CETU) 

The Confederation of Ethiopian Trade Unions conducts four kinds of 

farmjng. , , 

I. Education for workers to make them good trade unionists. This training 
consists oP seminars and conferences held on evenings and weekends. Workers 
arc taught their legal rights and ;»re instructed on collective bargaining. This 
aspect of training constitutes more than 60 per cent of CETU's efforts. 
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2. A vocational training program?. Ihis prc^gram is supported by the 
Alriciin-Amcrican Lahor C^nicr (based in New York City). I he program uses 
a variety ot inslitulions throughout the country. The Building C*ollege of Hailc 
SelasNie 1 University is used in the i^venings; CE I U pays tor the use of the. 
space and also tor the instructors. Technical schools arc 'also used in the 
evenings by CETU to traii\ itji own workers; the Clovernnient has enthusias- 
tically provided space lor these programs/ Average per student cost in these 
training programs is about ^20 per year; roughly $400 per month is spentuin' 
materials s'^icfi as hrick. 'wood, and cement. Over the I6ng term, C'ETU hopes 
to increase th(5 involvement ot employi;p and government, but at present ent- 
plovers merely release their werkets for an hour so each day as their con-\ 
ir^ibution. ' ' * \ 

3. Literacy work. CE IU has admitted failure in this area. 

4. Overseas study. I he overseas program consists mostly of conferences, 
and study tours designed lo 'develop trade union leadership. Most of thcs^^ 
tours are non-degree courses, but one or two involve degrees. 

CETUN programs are by no means unique in Africa. Trade unions in 
a number of other countries are becoming increasingly involved in worker 
education, f or instance^ the Zambian Congress , of Trade Unions (ZCTU) / 
operates a program of seminars and courses in. business administration, eco-/ 
mimics, contracts, and bargaining. 



b. Ethiopian C hild and ''Family Welfare Association 

* Unlike most Atrican social welfare organii-ations. (he Ethiopian Child 
Family Welfare AsstKiation (EC^FW.A) was started by Africans themselves. 
Although the expenses of several volunteers are paid by Church World Seryicc, 
the Association's stalT remains entirely Ethiopian. Founded in 1965, ih re- 
sponse ti) the dro-stic problem of destitute children living in the streets of 
\\^\\ .Ababa* EC FW.A has gradually expanded from a small shelter offering 
a bed and one mctil a day to 1.^ boys. Ihe project now operates three/hostels 
(iwi) lor boys .and one lor girls) <\nd cares for {ibout 175 ohildrcn. All of the 

.children attend Ciovernmcnt schools, and the hostels provide^^^ variety of traih- 
, '^^S Pt^^grams in commercial and vocational skills. Because of the difliculty of 
tunning students fgx wage empli)ynient. the Association has incre<xsingly t«ied 

Mo invuKe the children in u'llmg handcrafts and newspapers. It is hoped that 
such experience wall enable students more easily to gain seli-employment after 
they leave the hostels. ' / 

Like all similar orgam/i tions' the E^ FV ^ is the work of a small group 
of doilicaied VDlunteers who have managed to keep recurrent costs dowit to 
>I0 per child per month. Although il is unlikely that this sort of commitment 
can bo widely replicated, it is significant that such a^ program can be maintained 
primarily ^>y local iniiiativc. 
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c. Kthiopiun University Service 

The Ethiopian Uhivcrsity Service (BUS) is u one-yeUr rural service pro- 
gram' that IS part ot the .degree reqiiirement -students at Haile Selassie I 
L'niversity. Started in 1%4, as a result of initiatives by students and faculty 
iv) relate the University more closely to the needs of the primarily- rural coun* 
try. EUS has become a well-accepted, viable, program. Much of the following 
analvsis is biised oi; a report by Andrew and Diana Quarmby^lhat was done 
lof the International Secretariat for Volunteer Service in July, 1969. (llie 
International Secretariat is a coordinating agency for various programs such 
a.s the British, Danish and other volunteer services.) Although the 'report is 
more than two years old, much of the data remains valid. 

Purpose 

As detined in the University statute establishing EUS, students will work: 

1. To establish contact and render service to rural communities. 

2. lo lise any capacity inviilvicg special skills developed by University 
training. j " 

}. Ao aid national wellare uy contributing to local- communiti.cs- 
4 lo improve student understanding of local community needs, problems 
and development. 

Students work for one academic year and are provided with a living 
.lilovvance. Since EUS was established, the service goal has been overridden 
h\ the recognition that the program's J^rimary contribution wiii bc^to the stu- 
dems themselves .md to the University. As defined by Ato Mesfm Ambatchew, 
f.LS Assistant Director, the program's academic and pedagogical aim is **to 
test the relevancy of University education'* by applying the theory learned in 
cl'assrcH>ms to actual field situations, and to break down the compartmentaliza- 
tion or knv)wlcdge as presented in various courses. This growing emphasis on 
EL'S's academic value Jias brought greater efforts to prepare students for their 
year ot service and to post students in jobs closely related to" their. major 
licKl- of study. 

Admivistration „ * ^ ' 

EUS IS run by a secretariat on the- University campus; the program*^ 
direcu>r is .Mo Seyoiim Selassie, Dean of the School of Social ?VVork. All stu- 
-ilents, with the exception of those in the Departments of Home Economics 
and m the f'ollegc of Public Health (wit?) do praptical work anyway), must 
\pi:m\ a year in E-US Exemptions arc granted to persohs who have already 
spent six or more ye.irs working in the field or who can't participate because 
of pfx^r haalth. Students receive no academic .credit for the service year, 
alihniiuh fhe program's orientation is a one-credit, one-semester course. This 
course includes sueh topics as the dynamics of change and development, the 
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pcuNant and dcvelopniciU. education and development, govenuuenl structure 
at the natiortiU and local level in Kthiopia. cultural and social bauiers to 
change, etc. ^ ' , 

Supervision ot the program is expensive and diHicult because of the prob- 
lems involved in communicating with students in remote areas. Ihree separate 
supervisory ret>6rt.s are filed lor each student— one by the iLViS statT. another 
by the student's academic adviser, and a third by the student's employer. 
StudentKS themaiJves fill out a ^(^»ries ot reports evaluating their e\|[ierience and 
relating it to their academic work^X student's 'university transcript must show 

* satislaclorV completion ol\ the service year, including evaluative rcportJi by 
the supervisors. In some cases, sluucnts are requircil to repeat the year. To 
facilitate the s^ipervisory and evaluative process', the KUS staff has prepared 
a manual for students and employers. 

Joh\ and Salary Allowance 

Students receive a basic allowance ot $70 per month, paid by the emptdyer. 
. this is equivalent to about one-half of the salary rate for persons of their 
educational background. Employers also cover transportation co;>tH to and 
Irom an assignment. In some instances, an additional allowance of up liJ^IO 
pi*r cent lor hardship CiMulilions is given; married students can apply for iirl 
adilitional SIO per month for Iheir wives and $5 for each child. EUS also 
provides each student with basic furnishings, ^including a table. chair, a 
folding *bed, kitchen equipment, first aid equipment, and. in some cases, lamps 
and water filters. I he University provides the ^jtudfcnts with a comprehensive 
health insurance plan. 

HUS tries to place students according to the pt'ioriti^s , identified by their 
•icadcmlc departments. Aside from medical reasons or in cases where students 
wijh families require certain accommodations, placements are made by draw- 
ing lots Ninety-five per cent of the assignments iire outside of Addis Ababa. 
Although SO per cent of the students were involved in school teaching in thfe 
first ve.irs of the project, this proportion has fallen to 50 per cent as a larger 
number of other agencies have expanded student hiring. In 1971, there Were 

• 42 agencies (both public and^private) involved in the program. Although the 
number of students has grown to more than .500 per year; tbc demand for 
them ^(at the fairly attractive rate of $70 per month*^ has remained stable. 

Finance 

.According to estimates contained in the Quarmby Report, the minimum 
annual average cost per F.US student is $900, of whicR only $93 i^ borne* by 
the Tnivcrsity The University has. however, been carrying the additional cost 
of medical expenses, as well as the cost of time spent by faculty members in 
%upervi^inn and consultation. The project^ low unit cost has been acfiievcd 
because employers have financed student living allowances and because EUS 
has a small adrriinistrative staff. In view of the project's major iJiiflculties in 
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cumnuinicalion and supervision, it may be that uJminisirutivc costs should be 
increased. I bus !ur, tbe University has financed its share u! the program out 
ol Us own budget, except lor a small grant from The l ord l oundalion during 
1968- 1%^ and the provision by I'ord of an adviser tor two years to assist in 
the development of the program. 

H 

Evaluation 

David and Frances Korten have published two brief studies onvEUS.* 
I he Kortens* research w;is primiiiilv based on qciestionnaires administt?red to 
the r jgram's tirst group ot students iiv 1964-65 and on field visits at that 
lime. ihe -Kortens concluded that the students were overwhelmingly supportive 
of EUS. despite early resentment and active opposition * because the program 
was compulsory. Both the Kortcns and the Quarmbys have cit«d the importance 
ol students being placed in jobs where they were needed, so that they 'felt 
productive. 

rhe Quarmbys identified EUS*s major achievements. They noted that the 
project made a contribution to the education of the university students involved. 
I hey also noted that EUS contributed to secondary education throughout 
Ethiopia. Without EUS the expansion of the secondary-school system would 
have been slowed and the proportion of foreign teachers needed would have 
been greater. *i;he Quarttibys also said that the program contributed to Ethi- 
opia s general development. But perhaps the greatest EUS achievement the 
QuJjVmbys cited was that the program served to demonstrate to other coun- 
tries that a student-service project can be feasible and valuable. 

Conclusion ' ' 

In analyzing the question of introducing a student-service program else- 
where, the Quarmbys focused primarilya on such administrative matters as^ 
involvement of the students in initial ' fpnning, so that there would be less 
resentment of the program^ compulsory aspect. The primary consideration in 
deciding whether a student-service program can be developed elsewhere, how- 
ever, is the question of who bears the costs. In Ethiopia the demand for stu-. 
dcnls at this level has been strong enough to avoid problems in placing students 
in jobs related to their own studies. In many African countries, however, the 
modern sector is already saturated with university^level personnel. 

d. Ethiopian WqptienS WclNre Association— Addis Ababa 

KWWA is composed of women's clubs that have been conducting a variety 
of aclivities for more than 20 years. In ils early days, much of the project's 
money came from USAID and ils predecessor agencies. Later there was a 
period when some funds came through matching grants from the Ministry of 
Fducation. 

• In Comparative Eiiuvauon RtfOfw of f)ctc>bcr. 1%6 .ind Oclobcr. 1969. 
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Over the last tew years, more of the local contribution to EWVVA has come 
irom Hailc Selassie I University, primarily tor teacher salaries. Ihis, however, 
u a declining contribution. Ihe Association has launched a building project that> 
will co^t more than $60O,0UU. but will gcny^rate income through rental ot' space ^ 
not used by the, Association. 

The primary programs of EWVVA fall into four categories: (I) adult 
education, which involves about 750 women per year at a variety of centers; 
* (2) clinics that offer maternal and child care and various medicai services to 
some 100.000 persons i)cr year; (3) tour elementary schools, which in 1*71 . 
enrolled 2,625 chilUrenf* and (4) an orphanage that takes care of LIO children 
in Addis Ababa. ' ? 

No fees are charged foi .y of theHe programs and costs must be borne 
out of contributions and external aid. 1he program's yearly budget is about 
$200,000. Althoup;h the Ministry of Education will probably continue to pay 
the salaries of teachers' in the elementally* schools, it is hoped that the rest of 
the budget will eventually be supported ^ut of rent from the proposed building. 

e. Railio Voice of the Gospel — Addis ^Abuba 

This project conducts smiultaneous| radio broadcasts in difTerent languages. 
.Ml told, the project broadcasts a total of 27 hours of programming each ^ay 
over various frequencies; this includes seven hours of medium-wave trans- 
mission in Arabic. English and F rench. The total population in the area 
reached by the station is in excess of one billion persons. Programs are pro- 
duced by 14 studios that send tapes to Addis Ababa, t he owner of Radio Voice 
of the Gospel is the Lutheran World Federation, which pj'pvides about half of 
the operating budget; the remaining funds come from the World Council of 
C hurches. Thirty per cent of the programming is evangelical and 70 per cent 

« is informational, covering a wide assortment of topics including news, he.ilth. 

< 

agriculture, literacy, fashions, and sports. The program's total capital. invest- • 
ment is about $3 million. The facilities cover 300 acres and the annual budget 
is close to $800,000. Some 200 persons are employed by Radio Voice of the 
Ciospel ifi Add i .Ababa, and another 200 arc employed in the 14 other African 
studios. The news is broadcast in eight languages: Malagasy* Swahili, Amharic, 
Haus.i. Fulani. French. English and Arabic. 

Unfortunately* Radio Voice of the Gospel cannot measure its impact since 
. there is relatively little feedback from listeners and the si/c of the station's 
audience is difficult to determine. But the magnitude of the project and the 
professional standards with which programs ;irc developed suggest a favorable 
cost-he ncfit ratio, ^ 

• Thcw elcmenlJirv <chrK>U wcrf ^Mrrccl In response lc> motht'f^* demancN for » hahy»sl(t<1ig Wrvicc 
.w that »hcv could .utcnd proKf;im5t during the day. The Ministry of Education pays (he sj^Jofles 
of the icathtTS Jt these schools: ^ • 
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4. GHANA 

r 

a. Natitmul Family Planning Program ^ 

In March. \W) (he Ciovcrnincnt ol Ghana adopted a national pohcy lor 
population planning. A National I aniily Planning Council Sfas established; its 
operating arm was called the National Family Planning Program (NTPP). 
NFPP works through several Government ministries and calls upon private 
organizations to provide progranvrelated services or to pcrtorm 'educational 
and informational functions. 

NI PP has two operational divisions — the service division, responsible 
for funding and assisting in the administration of family planning sfcrvices, and 
the information and education division* primarily responsible for providing 
intormation to couples interested in birth conlKrl. The information division 
also keeps the Goveinment and the public informed about the importance 
^ of family planning in economic development and about the goals and achieve* 
ments of the NFPP. . . - ^ 

I rain^nj^ Component 

Within the information and education division, NFPP operates a traininj; 
program for various types C^f personnel. Courses are intended to provide train- 
ing in medical and clinical practice and to develop a broadly bas^d program 
that vviil extend family-planning -icrvices to the grea^'st possible number of 
Ghanaian, families. 

Nl PP's five-track training program was initiated with the following issues 
in mind: 

1. It) make the fullest use of existing institutions, facilities and personnel; 

2. To make the cou^sc^ as practical as possible* emphajiizing clinical and 
held experience rather than didactic teaching; 

3. To prepare slatf tor specific work on the basis ol clctailed job descrip- 
tions; 

4. • To ensure participation of every person involved in family-planning 

services. 

Track 1 of the prv>gram is designed io pr<5vidc physicians with three to 
five Jays ot training m the supervision of the family-planning work of nurses 
and auxiliaries, in methods of contraception, in the contraindications and side 
effects of contracephves. in lUD insertion and removal, and in the treatment 
j>f Side effccln. 

Track 2 olTcrs three weeks of training lo senior mirse-midwivcs with 
three to live voars' experience. Nurses are expected to provide family-planning 
services under medicai supervision. 'I hey are taught to recruit and instruct pa- 
rienls and to te.ich women hovv to insert lUDs. Upon completion of the course, 
nursen irc ccrtilied as family-planning nurses. 
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In i'rack 3, niidwives and nurses arc trained to become funiily-planning 
auxiliaries. Auxtltiu^ies are qualilied to* operate family-planning clinics under 
phyMciuns' supervision and to provide all intormution and services, except ttie 
dispensmg ot lUDs. Their training lasts three weeks. ^ 

Track 4 provides a one^week introduction in family planning to nurses, 
mjdwives» health-center superintendents and other personnel engaged in ma- 
ternal and child health work. Trainees are expected to provide family-planning 
information as part of iheir ongoing duties. ^ 

Track S prepares rural development workers, social welfare workers, and 
civic education workers to e.vpand their activities to include family planning, 
ptitient recruitment, field-work methods and patient follow-up and' resupply* 
The main empha^sis of this course is on the motivational aspects of family 
planning. * y 

In addition to these prescrvice courses for medical, paramedical and other 
pcrsonncL N^PP also provides refresher and in-service programs. Individu- 
alized and programmed instructional mat.erials utilized in both the intro- 
ductory and refresher corrses. Each course draws its lectures and instructors 
from several sources. All courses except those in Traclt 2 are sometimes held 
at the region;U level, as well as in Accra. (Track 2 courses require the use of 
fvicilities in Accra.) 

^ The following statistics give an idea of tKe^ program*s potential impact. 
As of October, 1970. some 349 of Ghana's 550 physicians were serving under 
the Ministry of Health. Of* the 3.500 nurses employed by this Ministry. 550 
were trained midwivcs. In addition, there were 800 registered private midwives 
in the country. 

The five-track training program has much to offer either as a model for 
family-planning programs in other countries, or as ^ training ground Jpr 
limited numbers of English-speaking personnel from other African countries. 
.Because there will, be a severe shortiige of places for Ghanaian personnel during 
the next few years, the program*s riite as a model for other countries seems 
the most promising possibility. ^ 

b. National Women's V^ocadonal Training Center---Accra 

Objectives 

The National Women's Vocational Training Center is government run 
and is manned by staff from the Department of Social Welfare and Rural 
Development. 

The center, started in 1954 as a home extension program, moved to 
Median, near Accra, in 1963 ami became a training center for newly appointed 
community development .and welfare assistants. At firsts the center offered 
refresher courses in home economics to femalff assistants in the department of 
social welfare and community development. Gradually it broadened its focus 
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10 include training !i>r unemployed yuiing women who had drilled inio the 

towns. C'aurses at (he center can now be classitied into three main groups: * 

\» 

^ L Departmental courses lor statf. These ir elude: 

a. Si\ months' introductory courses tor newly appointed 'community 
development, welfare and rehabilitation assistants. ^ n 

b. Orierttation or refresher courses for field officers. 

c. Refresher and in-service training for tutors \\x regional women's 
training institufe.*^. ' . 

d. Senior staff conferences. . » 

2. Ad-hoc instruction for the general public, including courses for house- 
wives, husbands and students from schools without home science 
facilities. ' > ' 

3. A two-year course in basic home economics for women from 15 to 

30 years old. This course includes dressmakings tailoring, cookery, • ♦ 
'home management, food preparation, child care and family planning. 

In addition* the center allows both government and non-government 
agencies to use center' facilities to run their own courses. 

Plant and Equipment 

The center has a dormitory with 14 rooms, an administration office, 
three classro >ms and a workshop. A new dormitory is under 'construction. 
According to plans, the new facility will contain 36 single rooms for adults. 
Plans also call for construction of additional staff quarters for senior and 
junior staff and for other workers. Other facilities planned are an assembly 
hall and a schi>ol farm. \ request has also t»een made for funds ^ construct 
an amphitheater. ^ ^ 

Staff 

At present three qualified staffers run the center with assistance from four 
experienced girK. The principal took a tw6-year diploma course in social 
administration at the University of Ghana, followed by a year's post-graduate ' 
study in home economics in Britain. One senior staff member holds a bachelor's 
degree in* home science: the third staffer holds a diploma in social administra- 
tion and also did post-graduate work in home economics a(^the University 
of London. 

In addition to these staffers, the program has a clerical ..-^sistant an4^ 
three craftsmen fa tailor, a dressmaker, and a specialist in needlework). There 
is also an agricultural assistant, a matron, three laborers, one messenger, one 
storekeeper, three custodians, and a driver. Present staff i. not altogether 
satisf.ictory. and requests' for more qu^Jified people with iirme science back- 
grounds have been made. More qualiYied craftsmen are alfe needed* The 
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staff is small so there has been reliance on part-time instructors. There is also 

a plan to hire an executive otlicer to take charge of the center*s accounts. 

'i ' 

Financing ^ * < 

The*GhAnaian Government has been mainly responsible for flnanciiig 
the program. UNIC'EF hns become interested in the center*s program and has 
recently agreed to hel^, particularly in providing equipment and subsidizing 
certain recurrent costs. 

Trainees pay $2 a month for the two-year course. Those enrolled in 
introdu(^lory or refresher courses pay $1.70 per day for food. Trainees attend* 
ing UNICEF-sponsored courses pay only 10 cents a Jay, with UNICEF paying^ 
the diflference. 

Size * t " 

• ' •) 

Forty students are admitted to the two-year course. Introducto/y and 
refresher courses usually accommodate 30 to 40 trainees. About 05 women 
:ind young girls from rural areas are aNo admitted to the program. It is en- 
visaged that when the new dormitory is completed, regular intake for various 
courses will rise to 60. At present, the main constraint on the nur(iber of 

students admitted is lack of facilities. 
« « 

Ourailon of Courses 

Introductory courses last up to six months; refresher courses last between 

tour and eight months. Courses for rural women last only !4 days because 

these women do not wish to be separated from their hustoinds for long periods. 

« • 

Incentive'! and Recruittnent 

tt has been easy to attract ti^uinees...The problem has been one of selecting 
A few trainees from the flood of applicants. each year. When the two-year pro- 

■> . gr^ua was begun, it was only advertised ori^ in the local papers. The response 
to the ad was described by staff as overwhelming. 

Ilicre have been no withdrawals from afjfy of the center's courses. Can- 
didates are evaluated by means of examinations. Successful trainees receive 

* a home management certificate in one or more of the center's specialty areas. 
Incentives for superior perform.mce include badges and other awards. Since 
its inception, only three girls have failed to get a certificate. 
• Reasons for the cent^;r's success include the practical nature of the course 
— subject matters clearly linked to the functions that -the women will perform 
—and the fact that fees are low. . 

Eff^loyment ^ 

Employment opportunities lor those who complete the program (fre many. 
Department.!! statF ore appointed to posts before they receive any training. 
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Houjic'wives who attend, the courses become better wives and mothers and 
more usetui citizens. The two-year course opens the way lor trainees in such 
important fields as small-scale industry, factory work, home help, baking, 
.and sewing. 

Although some trainees are eqiployed by government and private in- 
stitutions,, the majority are self-employed, two of the center's graduates arc 
employed as assismms in the home science department of the University of 
Ghana, .\nolher Works with the Ghana National Trading Corporation's Home 
Management Department. Ihere are a few graduates employed by catering 
firms. The center usually corresponds with various businesses to find job 
openings. 

'4 

Follow-up ^ 

No fpllow-up system has been established, but departmental field super- 
visors include in their general reports notes on the progress of leavers in their 
districts or regions. Such reports havt so far been encouraging. 

Aid Sources ' » * 

The center receives financiar and other assistance fron\ UNICEF. The 
Christian Councit of Ghana, dn interdenominational service organization, also 
iissisls-the^center ..in obtaining various supplies, including food for demonstra- 
tion purposes and used clothing for sewing and needlework. The center needs , 
more government assistiu^e to upgrade and augment staff, to purchase equip- 
ijient, and to expand facilities. Foreign agencies can assist by providing equip- 
ment, .scholarships to train staff and funds to cover recurrent costs. 

Impact 

The centers program fits in well with the Government's rural development 
policy. ^Although the number of students trained is small, the ^ualitjc. of the 
framing is widely acknowledged as good.. 

IVORY CO.\ST ^ 
Inslitiit Africain pour le Developpcment Econoriilquc et Social (INADES) 

Objectives 

ftic African Inslrhitc for Ccnnomic and Social Development, centered 
m Abidjan. Ivory Coast, aims to help form a base for economic and social 
development by ^ihanging the itudes and practices of large numbers of 
African farmers, civil servants, middle-level managers, and women. Among 
other things, the project attempts to break down those traditional notions that 
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offer impediments to development. One purpose of the wonien*s training, for 

example, is to show that better nutritional practices are as much determinants 

of one*s health and well-being as the will ot thc^^ovts. 

'« * 

Methods 

Run by a group of French Jesuits, the Institute b*>s developed its methods 
during the nine years of its existence. Correspondence courses were chosen 
as a means of instruction because they allow maximum outreach, even in 
isolated areas, at a relatively low cost. Correspondence courses also allow a 
trainee to work at his own speed. The Institute designed booklets to be used 
for farmer training {A^ri-Serxice-AUiiine^^ for manager training {Cadres- 
Service- A frique) and for women's training {Service Fentiriin). 

Farmer Training • ( 

The Agri-StA-vice-A frique is the Institute division with the nftost studbnts. 
It offers two courses — farmer apprenticeship, a two-year course in agrijUiuural 
techniques, and agricultural improvement, a two-year course in thi^marketing 
and economic aspects of agriculture. 1 he booklets used for these courses were 
written by the Institute staff and consist of simpTfc Frencfi sentences. Only about 
600 words are used, and each booklet contains carcfutly explained ilfustratiqps. 
The bcoklets explain the reasons why certain agricultural techniques are 
recommended. The first-year booklets deal wjth basic notions of agriculture 
and animal husbandry: the second-year booklets dedl with specific types of 
plants or animals raised by farmers in a particular region. 

The two*ycar agricultural improvement course deals with management, 
accounting, credit, coope^tion, commercialization of produce, and rural eco*> 
nomics. Exam questions accompany each booklet; these are corrected primarily 
at the Institute in .Abidjan. Students may register for the course individually 
or m groups. Groups are usually headed by a local instructor or monitor who 
has been chosen because of some previous agricultural education or, in regions 
where the language of the booklets is not that of \hif people, on the basis of 
his ability to trnnsiate the books. Often groups of students are organized by a 
regional governor or by a development organization. In the case of fefoups, 
IN.ADES representatives offer orientation at the beginning of the course, give 
dcm,onstra{i6ns related to the booklet lessons, and discuss practiCiil applications 
of the lessons. These visits by INADES representatives also provide an op- 
portunity to evaluate the effect of the course. 

Coordination - and Follow-up * 

in some countlries, notably Cameroon and Fthiopia. closer contact between 
tramce and INADES administfiitors has been .issured by establishment of 
country relays. 'Such a system consists of INADES representatives or affiliates 
who contact interested government officials or development-group reprcsenta- 
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tivcs. The INADl-S representatives also sUuly ihtf specific agriculUiral problems 
of a country, write appropriate booklets^ anth^il necessary, translate booklets 
into the regional language. Because their study enables them. to understand 
the agricultural situation in u country, these representatives also correct the 
exams ot trauiees m that area, as \Sv*ll as otfer advice and give demonstrations. 
In,(\<meroon the relay system 'consists of five workers, two of whom arc 
agncullural engineers. The 5»i\-man Ethiopian team includt>s a rural develop- 
ment expert, an Amharic professor, \\\\ agronomist, and a "social economist. 
Relays are also in the process of being established in Zaire, Burundi, Rwanda, 
and l ogo-Dahorut^y. / \ 

In 1970! FAO translated the booklets into English so that they could be 
used in Anglophone countries. AitJitional translations are being done in Am- 
haric, Kirundi. Kiswahili. Dagara. Moore, Bore, Kinyarwanda and Bariba. 
Translations are even being made by the C\)mmission lor Human Promotion, 
in Brazil and the Jajasan Kanisins in Indonesia so that the booklets can be 
used in those two countries. 

TSiunther of Students 

The number of studeqts enrolled in the A\:ri'Service'AfriqHe/h^s grown 
from 1.645. in 1969 to 2.456 in 1970. Countriigs with r9gistered /students are 
Burundi, Cameroon* Central African Republic, Congo-Brazzaville; Ivory Xoast,. 
Zaire, Dahomey, Gabon, Upper Volta, Mali, Niger, Rwanda, ySenegal, Chad, 
Togo, Ethiopia and Madagascar. 'The highest concentration of students is in 
Camcrtion. rcrtificiacs for completion of the agricultural Apprenticeship in- 
creased from >53 in 1969 to 425 in t^)10. Certificates for/c(^mplction of the 
agricultural improvemeftt course jncJreased ffom zero in V969 to 34 in 1970. 
The low number of certificates awarded in relation to the- number of trainees 
registered is expkyned by the f.ict that students work at their own rate, that the 
course takes at least two years to complete (lower enrollment figures prior 
to 19^9 are rctlected in current certificate awards), and that slow mail service 
impedes the instructional process. The drop-outf rate has not yet becii calculated 
(extensive follow-up investigations are being made), but it is believed that 
the program has relatively few dri>p-outs in comparison to most corrt^spondcnce 
courses. ElhuiTtia h.»s calciriatcd that the drop-out rate in the first two years 
of the program's existence was close to 35 per cent. This rate is explained by 
rhe fact that faith in the course h.id not yet been established. In addition, 
some students quit when they realize that the course certificates would not 
enable them to obtain i<>bs iir the City. 1he increased crop production' among 
those who have taken rhe course is noticed by the less-trusting trainees and 
this tends U) lower the program's drop-out rate. 

Cf>s'tK and Exti'rnal Support 

Aifri'SfrvicL'-Atriiiue co^irses cost $50 per student per year. This includes 
the^ost ol;.^ostage, correction of exercises, advice given by agronomists^ the 
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traveling expenses of INADES representatives, and the organization of semi- 
nars. Sludejits theniseKcs are not asked to pay this amount, b^it are charged, 
only a token fee njngin^ from 50 cents to $20, depending on the. country. • 
f.hiis, scholarships afc needed iVcover costs. In 1970. about 1.200 scholarships 
were granted by suu;h groups as the European Community Commission, the 
French Secretariat \h\ l -orc i gn A tfatr v, MISEREOR and 0\fam. More scholar- 
ship ajkLis being sought by the Institute. Without such atd the Institute wiir 
have dirtkully expunding ws services to the many countries currently requesting 
the courses. ^ 

Other Ai tiviiies ^ a 

Before booklets are written and adapti;d for use in* u particular country, 
research is conducted on the agricultural situation in that country and on the 
social, economic and anthropological conditions that may affect the way in 
which the booklets should be presented. Such efforts help the Institute to 
change altitudes wjthout violating traditions. To support this research, an ex- 
tensive library has been developed. The library contains 21,000 books and 400 
periodicals dealing with .\frica, social s:cience, psychology, history, geography, 
religion, amhropology and agriculture. The Institute has opened the library 
to the pimlic. 

Other courses given by the Institute include .the radrt!S'Servi€e'Afrique 
which ybffers instruction in economics, sociology, planning and d velopment 
to sonfie 600 middle-level management personnel and government otVicials. The 
Inst/ute's women's training courses aim at leaching rural development workers,^ 
niM^ses and housewives better hygiene, nutrition and housekeeping practij 
I'he Institute also offers, courses in management on behalf of the P^rt^ased^ 
Center of Improvement for Heads of Enterprises and High-Lcve^Managemept. \ 

General Comments and Evaluation 

The Institute offers a low-cost method of teaching large numbers of 
prwrly educated farmers. Because of its t>an-African nature the Institute cafi 
^OA'Oid political issues: it deals with government ofHcials only when they re- 
quest that a particular course be given in their country or when thc;y can be 
used to help locate stud^*nts or to form student groups. The simplicity of 
booklets Msed in the courses is significant; these booklets explain to the farmer 
v^\^y he should use certain techniques, an important factor in achieving long-- 
ternrchanges in attitudes. The success of the courses is enhanced by the fact 
th.it the tiichniques taught do not require machinery that is unavailable to most 
farmers. The considerable impact of the courses is substantiated by increased 
crop yields reported by many of those who have completed the course. 

Countries mterestcd in the project,* rather than attempting to duplicate it» 
should seek out farmers and development groups willing to help coordinate the 
courses in their own countries. Interested Afrfcan countries o'' development 
groups might also seek scholarsRIp funds needed to start such courses. 
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6. KENYA Z'' 



» a.*Keoya National Yuiilh Service 

. Background , 

The Kenya National Youth Service (KNYS) was. established in 1964 to 
absorb large numbers of youth who were former Muu Mau freedom fighters 
and oiher urban unemployed from the youth wings of various political purtiesi 
.•^s in other countries that have had youih service programs. KNYS has been 
^ibjected to political pressures while trying to offer vocational training* From 
the progrilm's. start, it was recognized that the recurrent costs of offering viable 
training would be sufficiently high so that it would be desirable for participants' 
io work on development projects in order to repay part of the national in- 
. vestment in the project. The program ^is militaristic in the sense that men 
.and women (the women's wing was added in 1966) wear military-style uni- 
forms. are,di^ciplined and drilled in military fashion, go through basic training, 
.and^rfc^ given military rank during their service. Yet the primary function of 
the service is to train young people for employment, and when the :rvicemen 
/parade they carry shovels, not guns. 

The National Youth Service has 'attracted convlderable attention and 
substantial outside aid. A report on the National Youth Service was written 
fur the Interhational Secretariat for Voluntary Service in 1969 by Diana and 
Andrew Quarniby. Much of the following ;malysis ns taken directly from the 
Quarmbys' repon. 

p ■ ' 
Recruitment and Selection 

The primary criteria , lor entrance to the service are age (16 to 30) arid 
physical fitness. I he program, despite the rather broad :ige limits, concentrates 
on rccruitmg youth between IS to 20 years old. After an initial period in which 
members of Parliament nominated servicemen from their districts, recruitment 
and preliminary selection hits been done through advertisements and local 
screenmg committees run by district conrimissioners. After preliminary screen- 
ing, KNYS staff cofne to each district for final selection. District level participa- 
tion ensures thut the program iptv^^lves qn equitable ethnic and geographic 
distribuliMrt. Recruitment has rhus far been roughly proportional to the popu- 
) ition of fi^enya's major ethnic groups, except lor Europeans and Asians. The 
service is open to all citi/ens gf Kenya, but because of their generally higher 

shcio-economic level, no Europeans or Asians have applied. 

# *♦ 

Motivation 

The fact that applicants have consistently outnumbered available places 
indicated that ihc vouth service represents a h ^.hly desir.hle alternative for 
unemployed y« ang people. Although there was sOm6 difficulty in placing the 
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program's tirst graduates, this situattoii improved whOn the service changed 
troin one year to two yciirs' average length ol training. Although the service 
makes no promises about posUservtce ;Bmplo>nient, it has been extremely 
aiiccessUil in placmg tramees. In addition to their iinifomis, equipment, a^:* 
conmiodatiofis and lood, Vrvicen^en receive $2.80 per month. Almost halt 
ot this sum IS put into a compulsory saving program. Ex-servieemen receive 
these savings \\\ a lump sum upon completion of their service. 

Despite* (he low pay a[id rigorous discipliiw the programs retention rate 
IS high, onlv 10 per cent or the trainees quil the service. Because the service 
IS voluntary. desertuMi is not punished. Servicemen do, however, forfeit their 
compulsory ^iuvings by quntmg before their two years are up., Because jervice- 
tiien serve as ushers-, parkuig attendants,* and giJneral heljK'rs at* alh major public 
ceremonies, they have acquired a great deal ot favorable publicity. This pub- 
licity also^Vontributos to the program's steady recruitment rate and high mo- 
tivation. Ihe Ciovernment and the news media also ^ive KNYS consider^lu 
public ty. 

. Training 

KNYS training can be divided into three caU^gories: 

1. (icMjral Kducation is offered in English, matli, science, civics, history 
and geography. I his training is given to all recruits in amounts that 
depend on the level of education trainees have iichieved prior to 
entering the service. Most of the general education takes place at a 
central camp at Gtlgtl, si»me 72 miles northwest of Nairobi. No 
educational cerliticatc is given for this training. Trainees wishing to 

' take the ( PE fpFiniai;) school completion) examination at the end 
of their service must do so at iheih own expense*: 

2. Basic (raining is a two-month program including physical education, 
health, hygiene, and caVe of person^il equipment. After the two-month 
basic training course, trainees generally receive three months of general 
education. Students then take three months of field work, usually in 
'uish'Clearing or agriculture. I his is usually followed by tliree more 
months of general education. 

V Vocational training is the third type of training offered. Vocational 
instructii^n takes place at a former British .Naval Ba.sc in Mombasa. 
The VIU (v(H:ati?)n*il friining unit) course lasts three months and 
covers four piam trades leading to the grade three government ' trade 
' test (pre-apprenticeship standard),* The four fields covered are 
masonry, carpentry, motor maintenance and repair, and ele^ctrical 
installation and - maintenance. .Every three months 90 trainees arc 
aUmittud to the program; plans are underway to enlarge this number 
considerably. Assistance in running the VTU has been given through 

* rhe grade three ie«t qualifies itudentft for setnl-sklUed employment. ' 
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a miin^!^^ of cxUMiml agLMicics; parttciiLiiiy ihc Orgnni/ulioti fur 
Rehabil^lation through liMUiing (OKI) uiulcr coniraci with USAID. 

(Oki' Is an KiUMnalional agency spcciah/ing in vv>i:alional training.) 

^ c 

Other iv|>cs o\ training givcMi incliulc secretarial work, uccoiintancy, 
slv)rekeepnig. a'c 'Many women speciali/e in Jressniaking)- otlicc work, a'nd 
vlnvmg aulonu». /les Alter IH months m the program, seivtcemcn and worf:en 
arc allowed to seek cmpli>>ment, although most Tmish their two years of 
service and many reenlut for lurlher training it they have ditlicully locating 
emplaynient. Such llexibiliiy is highly desirable, oiie ot the most useful aspects 
of the pri>gram is i>n-the-job training in road building and heavy construction 
work. I he >i>uth service contributes signiticaiuly to Kenya's development 
through work on major ro.uK, Jams, luul air tiekls. trainees who work on 
these projects aKo»find it relatively easy to obtain employment afterwards. 

I oh PUu'vment 

.\cci)rdmg to the Quarmby report, ex-servicemen and women were en\- 
ployed as clerks^ drivers, storemen» secretaries, game scouts, poljctrmen, prison 
Wardens, telephone operators^ olliee nn ssengers^ health assistants, agricultural 
dcmon!%irati»rs, and farmers. A survey conducted several years ago indicated 
that more than per cent of en^plovers were satisfied with the perforiiiancc 
ot their Youth Service.emplovees. the directi)r i>t the Yi>uth Service emphasizes 
that the pnm.uy reason for the program s successful' placement of* trainees 
.uid for the siibscci- enl success of trainees on the job is ni)t the specific tech- 
nical skills taught to trainees hut their reli.ibility. Ihc director attributes this 
reliability ti> the discipline and high morale of the youth service. ' 

Finance * . * 

I oeal recurrent costs per framee of about $350 per year do not include 
the considerable capital costs ^of equipnu'nt, m.:chinery and facilities or the 
ci>t)snlerable external aul the program receives in the forYn of technical assist- 
ance and equipment. A cost-benefit analysis of the KNYS was done for the 
no hv K ( osta sever.1,1 years igo. this repoiY concluded" that on the basis 
or rehirns ro nuhvuiual trainees (not counting, the program^ contribution to 
national development), the Youth Serxice has K'cn worth the investment.* 

I he imp.ict ol the Kcnva Natiouijl Youth Service has been significant. 
The pr(>gr:im currently turns out 2.000 tr.trineos a year with plan^ to expand 
this ni;mher over the next few \e.irs. In a country with serious youth un- 
^Muplnvment probK'ms, it is worth the cxpeiuhture of S.^00 to S500 per year 
ti) lind jijjjs for ^his critical group, fiiit the great need fi^r external" financing 
and technical assi%tance in setting up such a program raises serious questions 
as to whciMer other countries could successfully operate such a project, 

* p r AM \ lf»Mi»tjve A^^fssmcni nf ( nsm m\\\ H^ik-Iiis .»f ilu- Kenya S.itional Yoti»h 
Scrvtic" Oenevj I I o. 196V, 
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/. Perrstudent Averuf^e Cost of KSYS'^Exclu(^inf: ^york Projvcts) 

» ■ i 

Kenyan Costs Foreign Aid 

Capital costs: 

Buildings $ 5.04 — 

Equipment 32.90 $101.50 
Operating expenses: 

Variable costs 184.10^ — • 

. Fixed costs 220.92 189.14 

Otber adniinislrative costs: National Vi^luc — 

Opportunity costs '* 5.60 — 



$448.56 

Deduction *of former consumption 
' of youths 63.84 



y ' $384.72 $290.64 

Total: $675.36 



//. Benefits 



Production of gtx)ds and services 

with.n KNYS: ' 27.02 

Benefits from vocational training: 746^5 

Total benefits from work projects: ^^5.42 

Total: $809.19 _ 

b* Radio and Correspondence Courses in Kenya / 

In April. 1967. the Correspondence Course Unit (CCU) began operationii 
at the University College, Nairobi (now the University of Nairobi). Courts 
were directed at preparing primary-school teachers and other adults for/the 
Kenya Junior Secondary Examination (KJSE). This examination, usiially 
taken after two years of secondary education, is necessary for a teajthcr's 
promotion arid a . consequent raise in salary. , / 

The e cu instruction involves correspondence study guides, tcx^bpoks, 
and other written materials, supplementary radio brojidcasts, and the marking 
of studentV lessons by qualified secondary-school /teachers. 

At the end of I970» there were nearly 2.00(KstHdents taking fourscs under 
the rev program. In 1068. 49 per cent of CCTJ candidates passed the KJSE. 
as compared with 24 per cent for full-time secondary-school students and 1 1 
per cent for self-prepared candidates. 

^ .sSince 1969. the CCU has run a program for primary-school teachers. The 
first phase of this progranf involves residential colirses in teaching methods 
conducted during school holidays/ Radio lectures are used to supplement these 

. cotirses. In the second phase, teachers take courses in three subjects (at the 
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' Son-formal EiUuntion in AfrwUn lyvvt'h^pnu'nt 

Ac.ir scci)iulaf> Icvu'h An cx.iniination at the ctui o\ iwo^voars proviilcs 
the slaiuKird tor poNsihlc proiiu>lu>n U> the graJc i PV* 

SuiAcys ha\c sho\ a that a large aiiJiciicc hslcu. lo t ulio in Kenya every 
dav Maru pei»ple in the rural aiea.s hslen to iiV broadcasts even though 
they are t\oi enrolled in courses. Ihc program's ihreclv)rs hope to expand, its 
coverage, to nicUide ^i>cational mm\ nrolessional courses, adult literiicy pro- 
grams, and courses tor lield sialT vvilhni the cooperative movement. Plans 
also call tor mtroduclion ol correspondence courses leading to degrees iVom 
the University of Nanobi. Ihere is a vital need lor res^i^irch, however, to 
prvAule more mtv)rmalion aK)ut radio listeners, their study habits, their 
\^ problems and their a.spirations. Means must also be devised to conduct follow- 
^ work on students, particularly primary-school te^ichers who have been 
upgraded through tX'U courses. 

7 • ^ 



7. MOROCCO . , 

Iju'ge-Scale >lulti<I*urpuse Pr(>t>rums 

Moroccu's I ood-tor-Work Program sponsors miue than l.SOO projects 
each vear in a massive etTi>rt to put unemployed people to work on develop- 
ment projects. I he make-work attributes ol this program nuike it similar to 
... the Wvirks. Progress Ailmmistration (WP\). which operiited in the Uiiited 
Statrs during the l^)U)s. Althi>ugh it^does not generate any on-going jobs, 
I i'od-u>f-VViirk in l^^tiy^iituiuled ihe .equivalent of tull-time umpiovmuiit fvu* 
^:n),{)(rH) people "It ^oacent rates on rural areas and on such Holds as soil 
conservation, irrigalion and relorestati^n. 

2. I n\'cr\' t'l'nunins i^'^'afncn's C'l'ntx'rs) 

I hcse centL'rs provide training in home economics, child care and adult 
litcracv tor more than N).()0() girls and women. Most of the UiO cebters are 
, Incaied m rural areas, (or many participants who li\e in-traditional (Cttings, 
the centers represent their only ctyitact with moOeni concepts and priiclices. 
I NU HI Mi\ the IntcrnatiDnal C hristian Services lor Peace (LIRENE) pro- 
vule hiKmuial support for the program. 

^ C\'n!rc dv Jcutirs Patrons iYoum* L.xrcutA'VK AKsodiition) 

lhi> or^ani/u'wtvrs principal objective is the imprnvement of high-level 
business ni inaiicment in Mi^rocco. I he Vssdciatton is linly&d^ with :the Council 
fi»f lniernathni.fi Progress in Mait.igement (( WSi) anil is smuiar to the Man* 

• in KtMu I (itulr jM ,s he InwcM Icvcl of iciKher iraiiiii»«. TiM^hcr^ rcfciral In hero have 
fv\ vM>iea mi 'r. lining. , * • 
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agcnicnt Truining and Advisory Centers in East y\frica. More than 600 
cxecut^ives ultend Association seminars every year. 

8. NIGERIA 

a. Citizen^ip and Leadership TrainiiiK Center^LagtM 

History ufui Buck^round 

The Citizeniihip and Leadership Training C cnter.^ now located in Lagos, 
was originally paiierned alter the British Oiitward-Bound Movement.* 
Founded in 1^51. the center wa^ tirst located at "Man O' War Bay'' in West 
C\munoon. (At that lime West C ameroon was part ot the Federation ot 
Nigeria and the Cameroons.) Alec Oickson, C.B.E. served lus principal from 
the cenkr's inception \o 1954. On October 1, 1960, the center became a 
corpi)ration under a new principal. R. JE. Snowsell. Chief Commissioner of 
Scouts m Niigcria. When West Cameroon opted to join the .Canieroon Republic, 
in September, 1%1. the center was moved to a temporary site at Kurra Falls 
in the Benue Plateau Province in the former northern region of. Nigeria. In 
lObh.Mhe center moved to Yakubu Oowon Street in Lagos, its permanent 
headquarters. 

A sea school was established as a unif of the center in 1964. In November, 
j%8. another unit that ofTcred program similar to that of the sea school 
w.iM moved from Kurra Falls to Shere Hills near Jos, Benue Plateau State. A 
tourjiig uni{^ w.us started by the* center in 1964. ^ * 

\ The seaNchot)L which leaches sailing.^swimming and navigation, is to- ^ 
catcd on the eastern end- of an island, one mile from Ap.ipa. The island com- 
mands a central position between Porto-Novo and Badagry Creaks. The basic 
coursp and training are the same at the sea school and at the Shere Hills unit. 

The Shere Hills School is situated on top of a plateau 4.250 feet above 
SCI level, some five miles Irom Jos. This rugge^l and mountain<> is couniryside 
provides an "ideal Irainijig ground for ihe program which stresses initiative^ 
ingenuity and self-reliance. 

The touring '.unit, which was discontinued during the Civil War (1967- 
70). IS the most^Cersalile unit of CALTC. The program's area of operation 
ranges from the dry heat of the near desert to the* steaming rain forest^ and 
swamps of the coast. The touring team is, a mobile group'of instructors. 

Courses ^ 

TTic two s.chools offer identical courses and basic training programs. 
(*ourses consist of junior cours(;s for students in secondary, military, craft and 
. technical schools. Trainees in these .hort courses' range from 15 to 21. years 

• f\ie Oiiiw:ird-8onn(! Movement li A British movement ihut cmphjisi/cs irainlng for cnduMticc 
and nelf-rellancd wilderneM conditions. 
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i>kl SciiiDr courses arc olTcrcd (o men m an ag: range ol 2k to .^5 years 
I xccnlivc coijrscs arc iisnAllv two weeks in length ami arc designed to 
strengthen participants* sense ol rcsponsihiliiy . initiali\e and sclt-relianec. I he 
CNcculive* courses are speciallv orgaiu/ed lor managers of indnstiics or com- 
p.nues. police i.'^lliccrs ami other public otlicials Women's courses arc based on 
the J>amc basic, i*b|cclivcs as the men's courses 

Basic Training 

AhhiUi'^h ci>iirses otTcr a variety ol traming methods, basic training falls 
inti^ h\c main categories. 

I. Phvsical ActiMties. C limbing, swunming, -canoeing, athletics, expedi- 
tions and obstacle courses, ^ 

2 Mental Acii\itics. Hmergcncy drills, debatcvs, group diseussions, lec- 
tures, di.u-y -writing, educational \isits, etc. 

V lechnic.il Vctiviijes. f irst aid. mapping and compass work, lifes"aving» 
hoM handling, tire tighting. care of tools, engine (boat) maintenance. 

4. ( ommunity Development .Vctivities. Assisting voluntary organj^zalions 
ih social services and helping local communities to plai)^ urgani/e, 
and carry out community development projects, e.g..' road.s, bridges, 
schools, etc. 

^ Religious Acliwtics. Vclive participation in the organization ami 
runnmg of praver services, visits to churches or, mosques. ^ 

Ohjrctne^ 

I he motto of the center is: "Build The Man, Build I he Community/' The 
center's objectives arc 

r Ii> develop p irtictpants' cap.ibilities and to rejuvenate their dormant 
potentialities by training them to overcome challenges that ^require 
mhral, physical and mental exertion. 
» lo build up participants* selt-conlidcncc. physical fitness, self-discipline 
and their capacity lo overcome difriculties with courage and determina- 
tion; 

^ lo encourage c«mimumiy cooperation and seltless leadership for the 
good of the nation. 

Stfiff. P'ant and Eiftapmcnt ^ 

> 

Both the units at Shere fliils and ApilpM arc in the process of development. 
New buiMiiigs to icc»»miiuHl ilc students and si. ill liave been completed, and 
o',hcrs arc under Ci'nsh uciion. I he two dormitories at the se i school were 
ilonateii ^^v the Niucnan Youth 'Irust, Assistance .has ;ilso been received from 
M^nie »comincrci.il hrms, 

I he w'cntcr has a principal aiul a vice-principal. Ihrce senior ofiicers arc 
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»n charge of the cciilcrN iwo unils and wi)mcii',s training. All siulF mcmhors , 
arc paid by the lalcral Minisliv ot tiducalion. CJucsl lecturers arc <hawn' 
from government ministries, colleges and universities. Ihcsc lecturers are 
paid 0n a part-tiime basis; some volunteer their services. 

(\mdiilales arc loaned special clothing and equipntent. life-bdals, canoes, 
and lite lacketA ior the obslacia Ci)ursc. A. " 

Sponwrship ami F\inilm\f 

the center is sponst^ed by the f-ederal CJovernment of Nigeria and is 
run by a management commilttc which is responsible to the Federal Mjnistry 
of Kducalion. Ihis committee is composed members representing all the 
giwernments of the Fedenilion, comn^ercial interests, \ohintary organizations, 
prisons and the armed forces, t he cost of training at Shere Hills and the. 
sea school is Kome bv the I'ederal (iovernment. Only candidates sponsored by 
commercial firms aiul candidates accepted from countries outside Nigeria are 
reijuivred to pay tecs:, these trainees are charged SX4 per course. 

Rihrtiitmeju and lur^rt {\>pulation 

Participants attending the courses range in age from 15 to Admissions 
are made according to stale quotas. This crisures diversity in the composition 
of sluilenls in eac.h course and keeps the program in tine with national needs. 
Ftforts are made to ensure that both the rural and urban populace^ are repre- 
sented. • 

: Between 1051 and 1071, the center trained more than 11,000 students. 
Because most of the candidates attending the course are sponsored by their 
employers, there is no wastage. 

Slatf and stiideiiU iire cove reel by insurance policies against accident and 
third-party liability while participating in the courtc: 

Although courses do not lead directly to promotion in a candidate's, cm- 
plovment. most lormer participants expressed the view that after the course 
their willingness to assume responsibility increa.sed. " 

I'tilloW'Up 

I he center prepares a coniprehensivc report on the performance ol^ each 
camliilate after the course. It includes an overall assessment that a candidate's 
sponsor discusses with him. Part of (he report is confidential and is seen only 
bv the sponsor A lollow-up form is sent to, the sponsor six months after a 
candul ite has left the center. 

Students who hive attemled f'iti/enship and f.cadership Center courses 
form "Old Students Associations." Pubhc service is an essential part of the 
activities of each association or i lub, ( enter st.iff members visit the clubs to 
give advice ami to assist in organizing short courses. 
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St BrigidN Social Center— -Ibadan 

Historical Background and Objectives 

By 1963. it wa,s found rhat many school-leavers, especially those who had 
left the free primary schools that were btgun in the former western region of 
Nigeria in 1955. were not furthering their education in secondary or technical 
schools. . . 

The center runs three courses. The first is designed to help women meet 
home and family responsibilities. The subjects taught are C)&oking. child wclj 
fare, dressmaking, crafts. lilcAic^. and laundry. The second'course is designed 
to prepare school-leavers for employment opportunities in oflices: Subjects 
tnught are typing, shoilhand. and otlice management. The third course is . 
designed to train participants, mostly adults, for literacy. This course is run 
in the evening: its major concern is to teach adults to read and writi:. Market 
women who show suflicient aptitude in aiilhmetic' are also taught how to keep 

simple accounts. *^ * , ^ . 

Primary-school or modern-school* leavers are expected to establish their 
own sewing and knitting business on complelityn of their training, or to find 
wage employment in industry. Ihe objective of the typing, shorthand and * 
otlice management course is to give participants It' skill that is in- demand, 
thereby assisting in providing wage emplo>ment.- Ttie objective of the literacy 
class IS to reduce the high rate of illiteracy amongt adults, ^especially women, 

,Vm//. Plant and Equipment 

The center, built on a mountain to the northwest of Ibadan at Mokole. 
consists of a large builJing with three classrooms, an otlice. a kitchen, a 
laundry, and a storeroom. There are no boarding facilities for trainees. Stu- 
dents who are not natives of Ibadan and cannot obtain accommodations on 
aheir own are housed at the M'ary<i^ay ('onvent in Ibadan. Thi$ is meant to be 
a tertiporary arrangement. The Right Reverend R. Finn. Catholic Bishop of 
Ibadan. is the proprietor of the center: Sister Hilda O L.A. of Maryway Con-' 
vent. Ibadan. is the organizer of tlie school. There is one full-time paid 
woman teacher: other statT members are volunteers 'drawn from Ibadan Uni- 
versity and from schools in Ibadan. 

The school s equipment consists of II sewing n^achines. 18 typewriters 
and si\ knitting machines. 

Sponsarini^ and Fundint^ 

The course was originally sponsored by the Catholic Mission in Ibadan; 
It IS now being sup<Jrvised by an inter-denominati^nal Board of Governors. 

• Mixlern sehm>U are for hiKh svhnt^l-aged students who are w^t at a sccondiiry'Sthoul Itvcl. 

Aithotitih 'hi'%e uhooK offer .K.idemic w<>rk. ihcy have «i vkatiiHial u>mp(>n«nt. (icncrfilly. 

.UfcnUiitKc at Mjch in.sti(ution» is considered much lew desirable than ainrndcintc at a 
tect^ndary ichool. 
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The school has varioiis^donors; it received a grant ot $l»450 from the Western 
Regional Government in* l%4. Other donors include the Englijih Catholic 
Fund for Overseas Development* $2,800 (1963-64); MISEREOR. $8»4pO 
(1963); and Bishop Finn. $4.20a . ^ ^ 

Targi't Population, Recruitment and IVastage j 

The schools youth course is during the day; the adult literacy class is 
held in the evening. Typing and shorthand classes meet tqr two hours early 
in the afternoon. Ihe siijdent population is drawn not only from IbaOan but 
troni the country at large. Present capacity allows for accomnjiodation of only 
40 students at a lime. Student seleciion.^excepl for the evening class, is by an 
Entrance examination in English and arithmetic. No married girl is admitted. 
It IS expected that marriage or pregnancy will be po,^tponcd by students until 
they have completed the two-year course. This regulation ^has been imposed 
because students are usually between 12 and 15 years old and because ^the, 
course lasts two years and no extensions can be grtmted for maternity leave/ 

I ^ 

Cost-Benefit 

For a two-year course, the students pay slightly more than $84, which is 
less than the per capita cost. ^f maintaining the school. This per capita cost, 
however, is relatively low because part-time volunteers who receive no pay 
are used. After the course, students can either seek wage employment in ^he 
textile and dressmaking industries, or establish their own businesses. A sewing* 
machine is the major capital i^ivestment for women who open their own 
businesses. The benefit of the center gpes beyond the earnings of the partici- 
pants. F^)me-related subjects taught at the center enable women to be more 
usetui and knowledgeable and to fujfill the roles of housewives. 

foUow-^up ' . 

\ ^ 

I he, center kvjeps in touch with- its former students. Successful trainees, 
either get jobs at much higher salaries than those not taking the course or 
go into self-employment. A lack of funds^howcver, limits expansion of Ihe 
project anS' its potential benefits. Th^ locafkm of the. project at Ibadan, with 
Its fXH)l of qualified people ready to render volunteer strvice atino cost, is 
a factor m the project's success. It would be difficult to rcplicateMhis project 
in .ircas hot similar to Ibadan. If funds were avaiUible to hire fuU-time per-' 
sonnel, however, the project cc^uld become transferable.. \ 



c. Shusha Social llevelopment TraininK Center — Ipeni 



Shasha Social Development I raining ( 
in y)Sh by the former Western Region 
center offered only one course' in citizenship and leadership training. \But in 



enter. Ipcru. Nig?fia was csbblished 
Ciovcrnment. At its inception, the 
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a local governnicni sratl Gaining course was .iddcd. I he former program 
/lasts two weeks; the latter lasts for one year. 
\J I he ohjeclises ot the citi/enship and leadei'sliii) gaining course are to 
provide ciiaractcr traming to i^^tential community leaders, to teach'lhem the 
tjuaiities A courage and endurance, and to develop scll-contidence through 
the reali/atiDH of capahlilies. Facb year the local government staff training 
course provides mstruction that prepares KM) male rural dcvelopiiient workers 
for emplovinent K l^cal government councils, and 20 female community 
development workers tur employment in state public service. . 

Must of the stall members are permanent employees of the Western Stale 
CMAcrnment; occasional guest lecturers are drawn in from the Ministries of 
\griculture and Natural Kesources. Health, and Economic Planning atui Com- 
niumlv Develi'pment - ' 

> Ihc Western Slate (ii>vernmenl mitially provided money for running the 
Shisha ciii/enship and jeadership training course, but in P)fi5 LINK pro- 
Milcil suhsUintial financial assistancejo the Western Slate Cuuernment. Stu- 
dents pay no tuituMi. and their board' t>f paul out of. the stipend received \luring 
their one-sear Ciuifse . L NK FF' provides llic center with vehicles. 

I he citi/enship and leadership training course attracts u wide range of 
pei»ple. including local government^ council slalf. teachers, civil ser\ants. cm- 
pUivees o( ciMnmerci.d concerns and members of Hovs and Girls Clubs. 
^ sludents in the U)cal government siatT traiiiini? course are mostly primary- 
and nnHlcrn-schoi»l-le.ivers. sponsored by their local governments, which em-' 
pUw them .ifter then training is completed. 



9. T\N/\M.\ 



laishoto Inteuruted llevelop^pent Project (UI>F.P> 



t 

Ihc iMshoti, Intcgnitcil Development Fro|cet (.1 IDFP) in Soni (Usam- 
h.ir.ii. I.in/.ini.i. .iim-. to proMile a conibin-ition ol extension serviecs and 
training that wiii promote the development of Milages in the Jistriel. 'l1ic goal 
IS lo ciiconr igi- hetter .itntioiral and 'health practices while giving training in 
t.irm techniques and in th: c.irpcniry. masonry, and met.ilwork skills necessary 
li.r proviiliiig better homes and equipment. 

With the help of agricultural extension workers from I lOFP an^l a 
..ll.ue tarmer trained at the I IDEP farmers' training center, apri^iillural 
•production on the vill.ige s collective plot is supposed to increase, hhis produce 
IS m.irkeleil vyith .usist.mce' from the center Profits are saved until enough 
moncv hoen iccuiiiulatcd to build new brick houses for all village in- 
habitants, family bv tamily. I hesc houses, and furnititrc for them* are con- 
structed by the villaae mason and carpenter, who have also been trained by 
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I IDI'P Jhc LMi|vntcr. Ihc hklsoik and the 'village nielalwDiker fi)iin .1 
CiH)pyialiVi/\vi)ikshup I he metal worker has been Irarneil b\ l.IDl'P tii pnuhiec 
sMiiple tools aiKl ei|uipnienl neeilal hv the village, unJ to repair a mai/e milling' 
machnie that I IDhP can pnnulc it a vilkige so Jesires. Villages that u^k for 

• Ihc niilhng inaehnie are evpeeteil to pay lor it oiil ot pri^til's (toiu agrieullnral 
activities. 

A I ini-P health team tor pre-sehoi»l chik! ^'n visits a' group of villagCH 
/pcru^ihcilly. Ihe heallh team's work is backed up by I IDl'P-iirgani/ed re* 
habilit.itmn centers ( hiMren suH'ering from severe inaliuitrilion ciunc to these 
eentciN. usn.iIlN accompanieil bv their mothers. I fie mothers are taught bel'ler 

• nutriliiMi aiulVhild care .\l the same linic. one girl Irom the vilLigc is taught 
sVills that will enable her to return to (he village to run a plav school for 
cl)iMren ami lo (crivh nutrition li> village mothers. She can also avsisl rhe>clniic 
learn, when it visits the village. ^ 

I IDI l'\ health tiul meilical research unit r(»scaiches the potabilifjy of Ihe 
- v!i'akje\ vvaler. Ir. si>me cases, the I.IDMP coiiununilv dev«»lopment worker 
pLms better w.tter ati^l sewage sv stems, which the village metalworker is Ihcn 
iraineil U) m.iuitam I hus I IDf P strives to iinprove the village in a coordinaknl 
0 elFofl that >iresses hii:her priKliiclii>n of cash \;rops, improved, hi>using. and 
iinprt)veii meilical. and nutritional services and practices. 
/ * 

l<Wnii(ffu»nt ivul SeU*ctu)n 

Vox the CI utm's m carpenirv. masoniv. metalwork, child nutriliiui and 
reh ihiiitalHm. tr iinee^ are iiot choscM bv- I IPPP. but bv the vill.ige elders 
o\ l^j<.t*hui vi|Lii;es ctt».ni hv the l)i>jricl ncvek>pinent Otlicer. Stmlents a e 
Ju>.en larudv ,on the basis ol their willingness to return to the village after 
complet iMi ol their tnming As a guarantee that trainees will rettirn to Ihe 
. .fll.iue. too\s are provuled sir that trainees ^an start Wi»rkshi>ps .il the end ol 
eich Course: thtNc Iih»Is are given to the village r.i»her than to imliviihial 
frainecN ^ 
<l he NA-numth k'ngth olMhe,ct)iirses tends to assure the 'return til trainees 
u> their villages becauNC it allows thenji to learn only the basic skillf neciled in 
the vill.ivsi r.ither than the m^rc ailv:uiceil skiljs needed to compete in an urban 
• m.Mket I he eiliicatiiwi.il att.uiinieivt i-^l '!ill trainees is geiierallv at about ;» 

seventh urfule level. I IDI'P attempts to train v.^KTsOfis Inuii the same villag. 
^ .*jn ihtfeient courses it is hi»peil thai these triiuiees' can lelurn to their village 
^ r«» hnvn \ cooper itr.e workNhi>p in the biuliling .uid met. iltCi)' king trades. It 
IS ai^o hoped lh.it Ihe worksht^p will eventually replace the 'conipctitivve ap- 
prujch of present village artisans ' , 

( our.i's ti.nn.ihe sliuleiil to .ici|iiire only those sktlU most neeiled 111 an 
/ ttit'\m •. tllatf : context K ither tli.in being taugfit to hceome iliverMfieil 
farmers. Ir.mices in the farmmu course are taught Id'^incrcasc Ihe yields ol 
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Cttsh* crops ala\uiy grown in ihcir \illages. or o\ crops that could he siicccss- 
tully iniroiluccd there' Hcavv emphasis is placed on vegetables, which grow 
well in the inoimlanunis L'san^haru region, v 

The course lasts irom three weeks to six months., dcp^^nding on the crops ,^ 
studied. I he udIs mechanical tool used in the course is an irrigation pump. 
Iramees learn modern agricultural methods and simple botikkecping. They 
are also given a better unvlerstanding ot the marketing process. Dormitory 
space allows lor'a luaximum of lb trainees at a lime. .SlalT consists o( one 
Japanese horticulturisi. a laiuanian graduate p^* ^he YMCV\ Farm School 
at Marangu. and an American volunteer agronomist. Each course costs^about 
$45 per student; most ot this cost is covered by produce grown itnd. marketed 
.bv^ur.air.ees. Close povsi^course contact is maintained by the trainees aud the / 
six YMC.A-tr-iined extension workers. v. . / 

The six-month courses in carpentry, masonry, and metiilwj^irking generally 
tram tour or six trainees per courMr. In these courses, the emphasis is on 
learning to make those Hems needeif in particuLir villages. Carpenters arc 
taught to" make simple furniture h^a^II as the roofs, doors, and window frames 
needed in the houses built by the miisonry students. Masonry students are o 
taught to construct simple buildings. Ibev build houses and oflices for the 
1 IDEP staff at .Soni. or for extension workers in the villages, fn the qietalwork 
course, trainees make those iiems—twls. buckets, pipes etc.— that havei^n ^ 
demanded and will be purchased by the Ujamaa villages. All items arc mndW^n 
an order-purchase basis, and the final melalworking curriculum is established 
from a record of those items most requested by the villages. 

(\)st-C(nrnni,' Activities . 

Most I IDEP training laintains self-financing aspects. MDEP also owns 
a hrick-making machine thaitts hired out to groups in the area as an additional 
means of obtaining money. As a result, each trainee pays no jr^iining fees 
and IS given about SI 1^0 per n)onth for pock'jt n^oney. This money i?» usually 
spent on food arid lodging in Soni. 

Another fund-raising activity of (he-center is the operation of a garage , 
that repairs cars and provides a t^vo-year training program in auto mechanics. 
Written exams are given to applicants from the region, and seven students are 
chiosen for each class. I he curriculum, adapted from government auto me- 
chanics cotirses.. is taught bv seven fnndis (local experts— ^me per student), 
one teacher ot licorv (a l art/anian graduate of a trade c^Mlcge). and a German 
mechan-cal engineer who m. mages the garage, (iovernmenl certificates arc 
awarded at the end of this course, and it is hoped that trainees will be hired 
bv government garages or start their own cooperative garage. 
■*> 

\!(tr'^inff(tl Rrhahtlitdtinn 

Perhaps ?he most inteiostmg training uiulerwav .if l iDEP. though it docs 
jiot finance itself, is that given at the project s Nutritional Kcha litation Cen- 
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tcrs. Although this truiung.does i\ot neccflsurily result in employment, it docs 
change attitudes and living conditions. These Changes, in turit, improve the 
health and productivity of the labor force. * 

I vvo kinds of training are given at rehabilitation centers./ 1 raining about . 
better niitntjog and ^hiki care is given to nujihers. About .^0 mothers of 
inahiourishefl childrerh located by the under-five elinics, irc brought to the .. 
.center twicif a week i^r a month to learn about nutrition.'child care, improved 
use of stoyes. anil the growing o^ nutritional foods in iheir own garden plots. 
As a folUj^^-up. the homes arc visited sonv? time after .traihin^ is completed. 
AbouT tive^uothers. j;k1 Ih of the mo>t malnoun: hed children arc brought^. 
live m iit the centers while they are trained. « 

* I he seco/iil kindn>f training otTered by the centers is for. girls who arc 
pnmarv -school leavers. Girls |fre sent by Ujamaa villages to receive six- months 
of traiiung in nutrition an..f^htld care. .X nurse and a medical assistant give 
seven lecture periods per week. Trainees also receive practical instruction by 
canng tor the nuilnourished children at the centers and by helping to instruct /'* 
the mothers At the end of their six-month training, trainees are qualified to^ 
wi>rk ill other rehabilitation centers or to start nursery- schools in their Mlln^^s. ^ 

A dnuni\t ration 

LIDEP.vyas e<li'ahli,shed in October. 1969 by the German Kufier Stiftein 

Foundation and the "counterpart l an/ inian organization, the Ct>fnmumty De- 

^velopment Trust Fund (( Df F). Ihe program's Board ot"* Governors inchidcs 

one Germ m member (cither the project director or a repfesent*itive of the 

Kuber Foundatidih ) . the programjs director. representativK^of the l anzanian 

Ministries ot Fducation. Development Planning. Health. ^uiral IX^velopment. 

au'l /AgMCtilture. local members of Parliament, regional administrators, and 

tw».il national MPs. The Board establishes policies, wbfch must then be, approved^ 

Hv the Kuber Foundation and the C DrF*. I he - project is scheduled to be 

dnccted and statTeU largely by German e\pat;'iatc?i until 1973, when Tan- 

. anians are to fnke over. \t presenf. there ar^r siv (iermms. one Americ'an. 

^ III 
one Dutch, anv^i one Japa'iesc on the ^tafT./' Ihe program's health .research 

laboratory has already been turned over to />( an/anians: Tanzanians also hold 

>ieveraT positions as nurses, teachers and rriCdical assistants. Plans for further 

tr.nning i^t Tan/anian statT are now being made. 

Ihe District Rural Development Otiicer and the p •.>ject liirector determine 

hmv the (io'/crnmcnt iind I IDFP can work together for community devclop- 

^ nient. At present, the organization runs 17 pre-school clii^ics ^artd h^s activities 
in ibOut HO'villages 

Ihe future structure of I.IDHP is uncertain. Ihe trainijig aspects of the 

' pr* lect niav he integr ited into a rural training center and expandeil. tt has 
not yet been decided whether all I. IDRP, activities will he kept to^jcther under 
one ulrnuiistration i>r divided so that the Ministry of HeaHh administers the- 
nurriiion program and the Ministry 6f Agriculture administers the farniirs* 
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tniining course. The prograni*s four years under expatriate diiectibn h serving 
as a testing period to determine which training activities are viable, which 
should be eliminated, and hoW the overall project can best be coordinated. 



Gene}al Comments^ and Evaluation 



\ 



' , ^ The visitor of IIDEP is impressed with the ovj^rall attei^pt to meet the 
. ne($ds of the Ujamaa villages. Because of its extension seryices and multi- 
faceted ifaining programs/the project is helping Tanzanians tb reach the goals 
. of^the Ujamaa principle. Materials produced by trainees in cafpentry, mas6kiry« 
and metalworking courses, and increased agricultural, yieldls from farmers' 
training, provide concrl*te evidence of the possibility of bette^ lij^ing standards, 
even to those village^ not undergoing training. c> 
I By developing t^aine^ only to skill levels required, by the villages, and 
jyy requiring that traihees return to the villages, the project lielps )o culb thc^ 
rural'Urban migration' tendency, sis well as to solve the problem of emplbnnfg 
^ its graduates. Increased agricultural output and better miirket^g procedures 
/ help bring new money into the village. This new mon^y creates A&ys for 
LiDBP-tl'ained carpentcp, nrtasons and metalworkers. Because tciafnees' have 
been encouraged to form cooperative /Workshops, national i prioj:kfes and ideol* 
ogy are being, implemented at the village level. 

Much of the success of the project,^ however, hnay de^nd on the energies 
t)f Individual Germans directing and staffing (he orgifnijEation. Th0-4^ test 
of the program's viability will come when the coifh^eipart^tstafT asstmtes cbiH|;ol. 

b. Multi-Rurpose Rural Training Ce 

In 1968. the Tanzania Governmenlf"proposed to reblacc Fanner Trainfng 
Centers and District (Community )/Training Centers with multi-purpose Rural 
Training Centers. The World B^Mitt in 1970 proposed to/aid in^^h^ construction 
of four new RTCs .and the^nversion of five District Trairiing Centers 'to 
RTCs. f / \ ^■ 

rThc multi-purpos^nature of the RTC is considered approjpriate to the 
nnilli-facctcjf conce^ of the Ujamaa village. A number o^f different types of 
training have been proposed for the centers: . ' | ' I « 

1. One- and two-year courses for school-leavers, and ott^er youth in 
agricultitral training, home management, handicrafts, etc. All trainees 

I will , receive basic agricultural training. Each/ center is expected tor 
accommodate 2-80 trainees. / 

2. One-week training for adult farmers. ' \ 

Instruction in health care, nutrition and community sanitation. 
4. Seminars for village leaders. * \ 

Each center is e?^pccted to have 19 members of staft drawn from the field 
%tt{f( of various government ministries. It is also expected tn^i each center will 
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becott^ self-sufficient because all labor on the RTC farm will be supplied by 
trainees. The only recurrent costs would be st^tl W9ges> ^ 

10, TtiNiSU \ * 

Social Actfon Centers : v 

/Eleven re Jonal centers a!nd }00 local caters for the promotion of the 
family and ' thi Tunisi^ woman have been established throughout Tunisia. 
These centers provide training to women in literacy, hygiene, child care, sewing 
aiid domestic science. The centers were* beguir^ by the. Union of Tunisian 
Wbmen, a national wi)men's 'welfare organization, and are now run by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. ' , ' 

Each local center has two social wprkers who have had^lO months of 
training; at the National School of Social Service, a government-run inslitutc 
fo!* training social workers. Local centers are usually located in rural areas; 
each center 'caters free of 'charge to about 60 women. Cpurses are adapted to 
•local needs. , ' 

Otte job of the s6cial workers i^ to keep occupational and educational 
infom.ation for about 500 to 600 families in the region covered by their center. 
The social workers also follow the progress of the standard of living of the 
families of women whahave been trained at the local centers. 

After the six^month training period, social workers visit the women they 
have taught about three times a week. They check to see if the women are 
cultivating family garden spots as they have been taught to 'do at the center. ' 
Social workers^also provide at-home counseling or assistance to families. Their 
activities are coordinated with those of other local groups such^ as family 
pfenning representatives and horticultural technicians. Representatives from 
regional centers come to the village^ about once a month tq find out ho\^. 
the social workers are progressing. 

Each of the local centers is equipped by UN.ESCO with blackboards, 
cooking utensils, 1)aby scales* and sewing machines. The average annual operant-, 
ihg cost for each center is about $K000. The Ministry of Social Affairs pro- 
vides the building and furniture. ' 

Regional centers are run by social assistants who have had three ydars 
of training at the National School of - Social Service. The regional centers 
generally offer training for all age groups. Courses include a tw5-year literacy 
course* One room is provided for youth activities and another for child caf6. 

The local and regional centers for social development represent one of the 
most coordinated systems of family training and develbpment in Africa. Center 
activities are coordinated at the local and regicmaMevel; there is also coordina- 
tion among different development efforts in each Ideal area, thert^by eliminating 
costly duplication Although no direct employmeni tesglts from this training, 
participants* family attitudes are adapted to modern conditions. 
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II. UGANDA 

a 

tt. iVIartyn' Caniinunity Center— Katwe, Kainpalii :^ 

The Martyrs' Community Center was established in 1963 >y the Nam% 
irembe Diocese of the Church of Uganda. The Center sponsors a variety of 
programs for the local community. 

I. A hostel and vocational school fow^destitute boys that sells some of 
its products to help- cover costs; 
' 2. A home industrials program for women that produces dolls, Christmas 
>) » and Easter cards, harfdbags, etc.; / ,7 
• A. 3. A welfare unit that trains women in hygiene and general welfare; 

* 4, A primary s(i'hool for destitute boys; ^ ' ^ ** ^ 

5. A nurscfy school; 
• 6. . Adult classes in literacy and English usage; 

--7. iTommercial classes in shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping; 
^'"^ ' 8. Social activities including plays, concerts ^nd club meeting*; 
o 9. A medical unit, consisting of a nursing sister, two midwives and two 
assistants. This unit treats more than 1,000 patients each month at 
the center's family planning clinics and in the urban areas; and 
10. Worship programs, baptisms, confirmation classes, . Sunday school, 
a choir, etc. , 

Finances ! ■ ' 

• The program's sources of finance are nearly as varied as the programs. 
.'Vmong the main sources of support are: World Neighbors. Christiaif Aid, 
the Uganda Government (supplying teachers for the school). Oxfatri. family 
planning assocititions, private donations, and fees from courses. • 

Despite its heavy reliance on external assistance, the Martyrs' Community 
Center is staffed entirely by Africans (25 paid staff plus volunteers); thus far 
it seems able to provide training programs relevant to local needs. 

b. I rbaii Kampala tirail Team 

The Urban Kampala GraihTeam is a three-year experimental pilot project 
that works in cooperaticm with the City Council of Kampala. The Grail Team, 
which has been largely dependent on funds f/om MISEREOR. a Gerpian 
Catholic organization, has sought to di.scover whether a low-income, urban- 
community-developmcnt project can survive on volunteer aid. The stated pur- 
pose of the program is "to test the community response to an adult education 
program and to help determine which are the most, vitally felt needs." ' 

The project began in 1%9 with the short-term goal of developing basic 
hdult education programs for working men and women in urban slums^ Em- 
phasis wjLS placed on such fields as functional literacy, homemakin$. health. 
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hygiene, and leadership (ntining: The long-tern) objective been to develop 
voluntary community organizations to continue adn\inisiration of ihc^u? pro- 
grams. (The *<.ir;ul 1 cam's* expatriate sochit worker was scheduled to leave 
the program at the end of the three-year contract in /^pril. 1972.) 

The total fidget for the three years was originally estimated at $21,475, 
but expenses arc expected to come /to about $20,60(), or about $6,866 per 
year. The Grail of .Ugaada has contributed about $6,500 \^is salary for ihc 
expatriate social m>rker. %1SEKF^6r has provided tHe j[i^]iatnder of the funds 
to cover the salary of an African counterpart social worker, voUmtcer expenses, 
teaching and administrative^costs, oil^ce rent and car maintenance.. Although 
the i.nitral phase of the project is due to end shortly. Miss Jane Namugenyi, 
the African social workier, is expected to continue in her present role.' It is 
hoped that many of the programs already begun will remain in operation.',,^ 



12. Z/VMBIA* 



Afriea LiHrmture Center 



The Africa Literature Center of Kitwe^ Zambia, is'supported by American, 
British ami European Missionary Groups, the Intermedia Organization of" 
JMew York.^thc Joint Action for Christian Literature Overseas Organization in 
London, artiCihe Canadian Council of Churches. It is*the first center in Africa 
to offer formal training in arjjand literature. The program is geaM to training 
talented Africans from all over Ihe continent in the writing and aft skills 
needed by the communications n;iedia and government prmting ofliQcs. 

Art I tiKt ruction . 

The art course lasts 15 montj^s and usually ^accommodates six to eight 
/ students from various ^African* countries. The course has a Canadian and . a 
Rhodesian instructor. After the course, students can return to the center for 
more specialized study. Some of the particufarly gifted students are sent over- 
scJLs for further training. Ihese students are sponsored by church groups or by 
their government. The students paye#$4.50 per daysfor room and board at the 
center Hvhere the lotaj annuarbudget is about $23,900. Income from cenffer- 
produccd art work i« about $12,000. , 

In orttcr^ find talented students, one-week workshops are conducted 
for Afric;>ns, m}v;ily /.im^ians* under 20. The workshops help determine what 
talents students have .md to discover those talents at an early age. 

Trainiufi in Jnitrmlibn ■ . 

The writers" program in journalism hiis^n anpiial biulget of $59,000 and 
an income of about $40,000, The' course instructs some 17 students, who are 
required to have h,Kl>k4 least two years of secondary eJjcation. Students come 
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from 10 African countries for a four- to six-month program. Four months are 
spent on general journalism. The student can then stay for fwo additional 
months to serve as an apprentice with a radio station, a newspaper, or a 
magiizinc. After this period, the student returns to the center to tell of his 
experience and to inform the administrators of how well his courses prepared 
him for his work.aMI students who h^ye gone on for this.twp-month apprentice* 
^hip.have been hired afterwards. «1 he placement rate^for the remaining students 
IS also high. 

In addition to this apprenticeship progr;im, the center publishes the 
Chnstjan Communications Journal, a magazine that appraise^ a Wide range 
of rcaOing matter, both for workers in out-of-?|chool education and for literati:s 
at alf levels in the community. . \ ' 

Since 1959» 433 students have been trained. The center is conducting a 
tracer study ro determine what has happened to trainees apd to find out what 
'suggestions they have for changing the course. 

This program, though expensive^ deals with training that is often neglected 
and that will be increasingly in demand due to increased literacy throughout 
.Vtrica. The program s .African nature may have the effect of promoting more 
communication between countries in the future. 

b. Mindolo Ecumenical Foundation 

Objectives ^^^^.^ 

The Mindolo Ecumenical Foundatio^"" of Kitwe, Zambia attempts to 
combine aiUiit education with training for better citizenship. Not only does 
the pfogram provide employment-oriented training, but it also serves, in the 
words of its former director, Wilfred Grenville-Greyi as a ^^reconciliation 
center for thfc hopes and fears of the people** through its conferences on con- 
troversial but* crucial issues in development. Good citizenship, participation 
and community spirit atj emphasizedjn the youth leadership training program, 
the industry arid commerce Courses, and the women's training center 

0 

Bcicki^round 

From 1932 until the early '50*s, the United Missions in the Cd^perbelt 
provided Kitwo with education, medicine, evangelism and social work, fn the 
*50\, the government and the mining companies began to assume these re- 
sponsibilities, and the Copperbclt Christian Service Council commjssioned a 
snr\t*y of the ways in wh'ch the chufch could best provide training in the 
region, fhe result WiK the establishment, in 1958, of the Mindolo Ecumenical 
Foundation, whose primary goal was to teach women to adjust to changes 
brought about by development and to help them Iceep up w/th their husbands 
whi) were gaining increasing responsibilities. The foundation gained acceptance 
when it served a^ a forum for discussions between African nationalist leaders 
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and » (he E.urop^an' political, industrial and commerciia! elites. Since inde*./ 
pendence« the foundation has developed specitic training programs and. has/ 

/ held 42$^nference^ aiiKong influential Zambians and other Africans on suchf 
topics a»-*'Race, Relations— Consultation for Souihcro Africa/' "Human HriW ^- 
lems of Lan^l!;^ttlement;' ^Making Towns Moj^ Liveable/' *'VVomeh's Right! 
in Zambia/' and /'Family nanmng/' .(^^J^ / ^ • ' 

The foundation is gov^ned b5^> Board of Governors* consisting 

) representatives of the Christi^u Council of Zambia, two Roman 
four members of the Mindolo sjiaff, and one membi^ each from the National 

' Assembly, the University of Zambja, and the All Africa Conference ot 
Churches: There are also;^X2^i(^l^ndent governors. The 100-acre campus, 
Vith dormitory faciHttes for abdur 200 students, has cost about $2i 1412,900 
since 1958. About 60 per cent of the foundation's financial ce§ources come 
from outside donors including the British Council of Churches/ine' Unitjsd' 
Church of Canada, Farringdon Independent Church and the Robeftsoh United 
Church of Canada. Funds from the U.S. have been contributed by the United 
Mcthpdisf Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and the U|4ited Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples). From Germany, assistance has come from 
Brat fjir^ie Welt, Dienste in Uhersee, and Evangleschc Arbeitsgeiiicinschaft 
flir Weltmission, Help has also come from Oxfam and frpm Lutherhjalpeiiv 

^ a Lutheran charitable organization. Most of the capital expenditures and a^ 
significant ampunt of the recurrent expenditures have been contributed by the 
^Warld Council of Churches. » ^ • * 

< ,v About 32 per cent of the foundation's cost, about 550,000 per year,*) is 
contributed by Zambian mining companies. The remaining funds cdme from 
individual Zambian contributions and from^ course fees. The staff, includes ' 
24 te^chtfrs* 22 administrative and supervisory personnel, 25 kitchen,wmain« 

— rgnance and grounds personnel and five security guards. The prograift; since. 
1971, has been directed by a Zambian, Jason Mfula, formerly an adult educa- 
lion teacher, an education officer for a mining corporation and thj secret^i^-, . 
treasurer of the Organization of Christian Lay Organizations of Africa". 

Women^H Training Center 

The oldest training activity of the foundation, the Women's Training • 
Center, is divided into three major activities: a six-month training course for 
married Wqm«^n; a six-month training program for single girls and^^^unlt 
known' as the School on Wheels. The six-month residential training courses 
usually involve 40 to 50 trainees. Generally, students have no mor.e thdn a 
prfmary education. Admission priority is given to those carried women iyhose 
husbands are moving into positions of responsibility and thefefore require . ^ 
capable and modern wives.. Because of limited staff and facilities, some women 
must apply two or three times before they are admitted. Staff consists of two 
full-time Zambian teachers, a Zambian 'volunteer who teaches knitting, and^ 
one American volunteer who teaches recreation. r ^ 
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The iiiNti ucloi^i have been to sceond^ry and tcacher-lraining schools and"^ , 
have experience as teachers and community development workers. The cur* * 
riculum, which is similar for married women and single girls, includes hand* 
wprk (pottery and beadwork), knitting and sewing, j;)attern cutting, housewifery, 
(house cleaning, and carpet, furniture* refrigerator and stove care) » cookery 
(iyolh Western and African traditional), nutrition with African foods, lirs^ 
aid, English, budgeting, Bible study, and gardening. Each woman rmaintains 
a garden plot near her dormitory Produce grown on Tncse plots is sold to 
the National Nutrition Commission. Trainees also take turns giving cooking 
demonstrations for the Zambia Government's Nutrition Commission.' 

> • ■ * * 

Fees and Accommodations ^ 

Fees for the courses are about $30 per month, for married women and 
S28 50 per month for single girls, including room and board. Married women 
pay more because each can recc'ive- child care for one child under five years 
old. The women live in dormitories, each of which houses eight women. They 
eat not^n meals in the central Mindolo dining hall, which gives them an op- u 
portuniiy to rneet and talk with important men in a social situation. Other 
meals are eaten at the center's own, less expensive dining hall. 

After training, single girls often work as aides in primary schools;; some ^ 
go on to teacher-training schools. Married women often form clubs in which 
ihey make handicraft items for sale. As a follow-up measure, surprise visits 
are paid' i6 the honues of former students. Three-month refresher courses are 
offered periodically. The most. prominent graduate of the course is Zambia's 

J First Lady,' Mrs. Betty Kaunda, who still visits the center frequently. 
The School on WheeU'is a trailer equipped with tables and chairs, cooking 
' stoves (charcoal), sewing machines, and living accommodations for two 
teachers. It travels to rural areas and police camps designated by the Ministry 
of Rural Development. The mobile school offers instruction in the most ini« . 
potlant xspects of the training given, at the center — cooking, sewirtgr*tcnitting, 
nutrition and child care. GeneraMy M) to 40 worften. both married and un- 
married, are involved. The program has been operating for about thre^ years. 
Durmg this time, husbands have played a key role in encouraging their wives y 
to complete the training. Drop-outs from the course are rare, and wometi often 
form cooking and sewing clubs after completing the training. 

Youth Leadership Training* Center 

Here training is given to young people 19 to 35 who are youth leaders in 
vmous clubs and organizations. Each trainee must be sponsored and promised 
full-time employment by a church, a voluntary organization active in youth 
work, or a government or industrial organization. The sponsoring body must 
pay S9fS6 for the sevcn-and a-half-month training, plus an optional $14 per 
month pocket money. Some sc' olarships are available irom the Mindolo 
Foundation. 
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There, ace usually between 16 and 19 trainees in this section. They may 
^ome .fro(n all over Africa, I'eprese^uing i^bout 10 countries. Housing is the 
primary constraint on expansion in students because there are only eight double 
bedrooms ^available. The stulT sife is another inhibiting factor. At presen^ there 
are only three . iemb^jTs: the director, an ''Ethiopian educational psychologist; 
a German theologian with experie^nce in parish youth work; and a Zambian 
social worker. Because the training fees do not cover the salaries of the staff, 
only the Zambian's comes from Mindolo«generated sources? The ot.her two 
.staff. members are paid by the Gernian organization Dienste in Vbersee. 

During the first six months of the, training, given at the Mindolo Center, 
th& trainees study adolescent deVelopnTcntygnd behavior, aims of youth^work, ^ 
problems of development in :,\frican societitt, community leadership, training , 
volunteer leaders, progril^ pl^^irig, d\lministration, and audio-visu^il aids. 
They also learn to teach nealtn education, recreation, Rhi aid, agriculture, • 
typing and English.. • 

The seventh month is spent "in ihfi field,'' i.e., working for a youth > 
organization. The'h half a month is spent bagk at Mindolo evaluating the train- 
• ing given and discussing practical applications of the principle^ /learned. 
^[Juring the course, ijainees can work at the coffee house that Mindolb sponsors 
in Kitwe for area youth» as well as at the Mindolo weekend camp. 

buring the remaining four and a half months each year, the Mindolo 
youth-training staff travels throughout Africa, to talk with the employers of 
former trainees and to givd special two-week courses in youth leadership in 
organizations that cannot afford to send trainees for the seven*and*a*half- 
month course. 

Training' fQr Industry and' Commerce 

This ^.division of the Mindolo Ecumenical Foundation:' tries to train 
Zamhians for management and supervisory positions because of the increased 
need for suph personnel due "to government takeover of industfial and com- 
- mercial organizations. The most emphasized level of training is for supervisors. 
They are taught thfe functions of a supervisor, the principles of organization, 
human relations, communication, instruction techniques and the supervisor's 
role in personnel management. This five*day course iftists approximately $85, 
includiVig room and board. The center has given about 40 such courses with 
about 15 men in each. Advanced follow-up courses are then often given for 
one day per week for 10 weeks on location in the supervisors' coinpanies. 

The ^bitsic supervisory courses are often gfven concurrently with courses 
for sh§p stewards in order to open up communication between management 
and union representatives. The fee for the shop stewards' course is $93 for 
five and a half days, including room and board. Stewards are taught trade 
union and managemcQt cooperation and responsibilities of shop stewards in 
industrial relations. Each course has 15 to 30 trainees; four such courses were 
v.r^'given between 1968 anif 1970. 

0^ 
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Training for peBonnei. oftkers lasts two we^ks, costs $215, including 
room and board, and includes the function of personnel management, re- 
cruitiment and selection, wages ftlid benefits IidministruHon, education and stafl 
developmeht, an#'health, safety,- and^ welfare.^ /3hree of jhese courses are 
otfercd each year, .with about 15 trainees'^ in ii^ph « - , 

To increase the multiplier effect of the Mtndolo training, courses are 
otTcred for industrial training oflicers. Not only are they taught to give the 
MinJolo basic ^u(x:rvisory course, but they also learn to determine performance 
. vtandards, to appraise perfoimatfce^ to design training schemes, and to evaluate 
training. Their course also lasts two weeks and costs $215. After training at 
- Mindolo the students are required to undertake projects in their own organiza- 
tions under the tytorial guidance of the Mindolo stafT. 

Other In-Service Courses , ^ p 

^ Post-training ^projccFs arc also required of those taking the executive 

ilcvclopment course, which trains junior management personnel who arc 
prcpiuing for higher levels of responsibility. Their training lasts one month 
and costs approximately $500. They are taught planning, organi2ation» stailing 
aird training, direction, and control. 

Pollow-up consists of visiting the companies of the trainees, consulting 
with their manager^ and obtaining suggestions for curriculum changes. In 
^ i)ne advanced supervisors* course taught last year, all trainees received at least 
one prc»motion. ; 

Further services offered by the division are in-company consultant service 
at the rate of about $29 per consultant per half day and one-day conferences 
among senior -management personnel. 

The stall includes six instructors with both academic and practical ex« 
perience in business and commerce, two of whom are volunteers and two of 
whom are Zambians. The two expatriate volunteers\isit small shppkeepers in 
the area to give advice on technic|ues of buying, pricing, storage, selling, display, 
bookkeeping, customer relations, cash control and profit calculations. -They 
also run five-day residential courses in the same subjects -for $70. The total 
budget of this division for 1971 was approximately $86,000. 

(ii*neral Comments and Evaluation ^ 

T.wo aspects of the Mindplo Ecumenical Foundation arc particularly 
important. The- first is its emphasis on community spirit in development and 
the need to confront the controversial problems of development and discuss 
them frankly. Certainly both of the tasks are made easier by| the Church 
^ spon'iorship of the center The Christian element of the training, provides the 
pcrfciict opportunity to discuss th^ role of ethics in development j Because the 
center is supported by churches and largely from ojitside Zambia, controversial 
issued can be raised and discussed in conferences without politieal pressures 
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orr censorship. The iniporta'ht remaining question is whether or not otHei 
typc& of .sponsors^ could be.td^hd who would be allowed similar freedom and 
whp could develop the sense of community without emphasizing Christian 
docirine and without spending money and time on chapels ai}d church services. 

The second iifiportanl aspect is its choice of training progfims that have 
multiplier .effects. By~ training women for the home it in a sense contributes 
to the parental training of future Zambians. By training youth leaders, rather 
ifjofi individuaryouths, it reaches a far wider segment* of the population. Cer- 
tainly well-qualified youth leaders are essential if other non-formar training 
projects foj youth are to succeed. Finally, by training the management per- ( 
k)nnel and training otVicers of industry and commerce, the .Mindolo -Center 
is helping to fill the African management gap and will indirectly aflqpt the 
lower-level personnel in these firms, ^ ■ , •'^ ^ 

The Mindolo Center^ "though especially well equipped, is t^otjhe only one 
uf its kind in Africa. Ir is one of nearly 30 lay training centers in Atrica and 
Malagasy that are linked in an association. Ihe director of Mindolo is sccretai7 
to this body. ^ ^ 
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A typtcal arm^of non-formal education is. to prepare peopl^.fof wage en^- 
ploj/bent or for self-employinent. the' brigades in". Botswana^. U|e National 
Youth Service in Kenya, aSd Ihe farm institutes' iii Kano State» Nigeria, 9te 
examples of this Jiind of training. Another aim may involve Upgrading the 
knowledge ^nd skills of those already employed;^ as in !he Pan-/frican Jn« 
stitutes in Cameroon and Ip the Ethiopian Airline training project. . A third 
approach^ rtbt directly lii^d to job creation or impfcvem^nt, focuses on awaken- 
ing. the national awii/reness of the population or on its cultural and spiritual 
improvement. Ajlthoiigh our study has not concentrated on th(s third catejgory 
te any great daj^ee^ we have included several, cases that we reh were noter 
worthy, such a<i th^ Citizenship and Leadership Training Center in Nigeria and 
Animation RurdU in Senegal. ' 

aientde , \ ^ N , 

. ■ * ' • . ' 

Out investigations also confirm N|hat. non-formal education programs have 

different target piopulatiotYs. Projects'xsuch as village polytechnics in^k^nya 

or pre-vocatipnai traifrtng centers in Tunisia are designed to reduce uneW* 

ploynient among youth**. Other prdjects aim^ particularly at women, as ^s 

Manceirs Vocational Training Institute in Ghana and the Women's tr^ning 

^Centef at Mindoto in Zambia^ The work^oricnted Adult Literacy Program in. 

Tah2ania e.xemplifies an approach ^geared to all adylts. Some progf^s aim 

at stimulating industi-ial 6utput, while, others focus on the modernijiation of 

agriculture. Id discussing non^fbrmaJ education, it is therefore vital that the 

purpose and target population of each , program' be identified in order to pr6^~ 

vide a fix on the most relevant^data. 

Prtorities . « " ^ 

Becaijrse, there are so many possibilities in non-formal educatibn, it is 
helpful to delineate African priorities. These priorities call for the* design of 
programs to generate employment for youth in rUral areas. Such programs 
must be partoof a broadly based, m^ulti-factor approach to the overall problem 
of rural development. Jon^ R. Moris, a professor of political science \at the 
University oT Dar Sala^am. in a well-acgued critique "bf current trends in 
employment training for^ural youth'. ha/( listed several minimum criteria for 
effective programming. Three of these criteria are that programs must take 
voung peopled motivations seriously^ that programs must var^ according to 
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the scarcity U land, and- that they must offer genuine participation in the 
cash economy. There is a general recognition in all African countries that 
^hc primary educational system does not adequately prepare young people" for 
'participation in the economy. The scarcity of opportunities for further. formal 
education i^ also evident. But tb/ emphasis on non-formal eUiicatior, particu- 
larlyl in the rural sector. . varies among African countries. There is greater 
comiiutment to rural development in Tanzania than in most other-qountries. 
In Aany countries, some emphasis is placed on training for smaU-sc>ile in- 
dustlial entcrpriscsoeither private or cooperative, but such projects generally 
have! lower prfbi;t«>v-thiyi employment generation and riiral development. In 
countries where there is a "strong ideological bent, iis, in .Tanzania, political 
education receives considerable attention. 

c ■ 

Characteristics ' ^ ' « ' 

/. Scale and Size of Proh'ctH. Noll-formal education projects are not 
easily enumerated". One must distinguish between fairly well-structured jirojects, 
which often resemble forrtial schools, and relatively unstructured projects such 
as apprenticeship, on^thcrjob training and extension programs. *'ew attempts 
"^have be.m made tQ determine the total number of structured non-formal 
education projects and their objectives and enrollment, to sa>^ nothing of the 
TfNstructured pipgrams. In short, there is a good deal of ignorance about the 
total effort, with regard to the money and manpower , that is being dev'pted to 
non-fomal education. \ • • ■ 

Some obser^tiV think 'ft would be impossible to compile a meamngf^il in? 
ventory of structqred tion-formal edifcatioij in any African coiintry., 

While recognizing th^ difTicultv df assembUpg^iuch data, we feel that certain 
base-line informaiijpn- is essential for planti»!)g national strategies for hurnan 
resources development. ' v • ^ • 

As the case studies indicate, the annual, enrollment inN^ch pro)ect\ is 
relativelv low. rangittfe from 10 to 60 students in most cases. In a few casU 
as many as IQO trainees were enrolled, ant} ve^ rarely, programs had 1. 0^0 
or more trainees. The Kenya National Youth Si-rvice, Mancell's VocatibniJ 
Institute in Ghana, and the Tanzania Abult Literacy project were amon^ 
the largest ^>rojccts studied. , ' , v 

2. Recrtiitment. In some cases, entrants to non-formal education projects 
wtre admitted dfl the basis of eompetitive examinations. More often, however, 
the procedure of admission involved an application and an interview. 

J. Staff. The dedication and competence of staff at the vast majority of 
projects is quite impressive. Often staff members accomplish difficult tasks 
with little modern equipment. One typical feature of non-formal education 
projects is ihc presence of Expatriate, staff, at least in the initial stages. Although 
expatriates are not indispensable to the operation of non-formal progfaijis* the 
extent of their involvement raises two critical ptiints. The great majority of 
expatriate salaries arc paid by outside agencies, including volunteer organize- 
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tions. These salaried may represent a kind of hidden cost, where they are not 
included in tabulations of local expenditures. In addition, African governnients 
must create incentives to attract Africqtn staff to work in non-fortnal programs, 
e<ipecially irr isolated rural areas whe^cjmtil now, expatrtat^i have generally 
been willing* to work under ditlicult c0nditions. 

* 4, Duration of Courses, The length of courses varies according to a 
project's objectives. Most of the pre-vocational programs range from six months 
to tw6 years in length; one year is a fairly common lime span. The farm in- , i 
stitutes in Kano Slate, Nigepa, and the n^^fiagement courses at the AFCA 
in Cameroon both operate one-year pro^aims. The brigades in Botswana offer 

three-year training program, but tj^i?^ is to allow them ample time^ to^cover 
i:^urrcnt costs by selling what th^y^produce. ' 
i Courses to upgrade tl^e skills of those already emplbyed vary from a few 
' days to two years in length/lVfost of these courses are short,, especially when 
residential, because most xmnployed persons cii^nnot be spari^d from their jobs 
L *or from their farms for/long periods of time. Wlfere courses are conducted In 
the participants' homc/areas, their duration is usually longer, as the 18-month 
cycle of the Adult /Functional Literacy Project in Tanzania illustrates, The 
longer the courses idst, the more difficult it may be to distinguish them frotn 

• formal educational programs. » . . 1^ • ' 

5. Curricula und Teaching Methods. The objectives of mokt non-formal 
\ education projects ^tend to be specific. For this reason, curricula are. tailored,' 

to suit rhese objectives and to emphasize practical demonstration ratfieri'ihan 
Uieory. The Paiti-African Institute in Cameroon, for example, stresses field 
work j|n local villages; at the LIDEP ptjoject in Tanzania, students are taught 
by producing goods needed' in thei^r own Ujamaa villages. 

In most cases, the student-teacher /atio in non-formal education programs 
is smaller than in formal schools. Seme non-formal programs allow for 
feedback by adapting their curricula to information received from employers, 
I • as in the National Vocational Training Institute in Ghana or the Pan-lAfrlcan 
Ins'titute in Cameroon. The more effective projects continually adajbt their 
- — cnrricula and methodologies to changing market demands.^. ^ 

6, Sponsorship, ,\ wide range of agencies sponsor non-formal education 
programs in Africa. Governments sponsor many institutions, but relatively few 
of these work as effectively as privately supported projects. Several of the tttore 
innovative government-sponsored programs, however, have functioned suc- 
cessfully. The ZAPl in Cameroon and the Ceramic and Textile Training 
Programs in Western State, Nigeria, are two such examples. 

Many of the United Na.tiuas agencies have made significant contributions 
to a variety of projects^ Several major bilateral aid donors have also assisted 
by supplying funds and materials, as well as ideas and p^irsonnel to help get 
progrcims started. Several case studies document the important role the Chris- 
> tian churches have played in non-formal education. I>'ADES In the Ivory 
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Coast and village poly Icchiiies Mil Kenya are Iwo c.vaiuplcsi of vhurch-assislcd 
projects. \ 

Another common type of\ sponsorship comes trom private international 
or philniithropic organizations such as the Pan-African Institute in Geneva 
and The Ford Foundation. p|-ivatc and* quasi-governmental indigenous or- 
ganizations such us the Nigerian trade urtions and the Kenya Tea Development 
.\uihority also support programs. Private individuals, operating for profit or 
tor philanthropic reasons, have also had enormous impact. Patrick Van Rcns* ' 
burg's role in the lormalion of brigades in ^Botswana *is perhaps the most 
notable example. 

tlitipact 

^ Ot\e means of judging the impact of a noYi-formal education project is by 
reluting-it^J^erformance to its stated objectives. Because our case studies fo- 
cused prim irily ot\ employment generation, out findings tend to reflect a close 
correlation between non-formal education and the creation of skilU and jobs* 
Such a close correlation, however, is by no means typical of all programs, and 
several projects have only weak links with the job market. In cases where a 
program's impact is ititWect (a literacy program, for example, may. indirectly 
ent:au4^<^ge' fewer and healthier babies), we could not always draw firm con- 
clusions about performance, Even for the more effective job-oriented programs, 
the uniount of employment being generated is small in most cases. (The Kenya 
National Youth Service is a notable exception.) Overall national commitljient 
to non-formal education, in both the public and private sectors, sceftis to be 
grossly inadequate, given the task at hand. But strenj^thenin^ this commitment 
need not involve massive expansion of the facilities of existing programs, for 
this runs the serious risk of over-saturating local demand for specific skills. 
The replication and adaptation of exLuing models to diQerent local contexts 
seems a more promising {guideline for policy-makers. ^ 

Until the number of eflfective programs can be greatly increased^ nott- 
formal education in Africa will continue to be limited to what we have called 
"micro-solutions to macft)-problems.'' Current plans call for dramatic expansion 
of the functional literacy program in Tanzania. If this expansion is achieved, 
millions of ..lults could be reached and the impact on the Tanzanian economy 
could be revolutionary. The Vocational Improvement Centers pioneered by 
I he Ford Foundation in Northern Nigeria, if sufficiently expanded in urban 
areas, could also have major implications for the economy at large. Several 
other ^rfMiiising models have been cited in our case studies, but these arc 
currcnt'^y operating at limited levels. • 

Tf)e impact of the non-formal education projects that are not job-related 
is difficult to determine. Projects in this area are quite diverse and include 
nonfunctional" literacy programs, community development projects, programs 
emphasizing the use of the mass media, and general programs conducted by 
the adult education departments of various universities. Most institutions en- 
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gaged in these programs were making little attempt at evaluating their efforts. 
Some preliminary cost«bene(U aiuly^sih. in terms or' si/e or' audience reached 
and changes in attitudes observed, is badly needed. .X' f 

FliiMice 

f Because the impact of non«formal education pjojects relates closely to 
their scope of operation, and tbe latter is^rgely determined by resources, the 
question of finances is critlcai. Our cas>? studies show several tinancing pat- 
terns. In order lo raise funds, many projects depend on government financing 
with various patterns of fees charged to trainees or their employers. 

External Aid 

In most cases, external assistance is more iij^the form of expert personnel 
than equipment. Such assistance was usually^^iven for a limited period, at . 
-rtjosl^five years. The vmbility of projects after external assistance is* withdrawn 
is far from certain, especially when expansion is attempted. In sonic cases, 
as in the Bako project in Ethiopia, sound projects have been abandoned for 
lack of continuity in external assistance. The financial basis of many projects 
that receive external aid is shaky and more attention ojlist be given to finding 
a more viable basis of support, including a reexamination of the role of' 
external assistance in prompting innovation. 

External assistance ftom major donors tends to be given in the form of 
technipl assistance orv capital. For many non-formal education projects (es- 
pectafly those that are economically run and tend to minimize the use of costly 
equipment) recurrent cos;ts constitute a large proportion of total co^ts.- 

Aid agencies are understandably reluctant to support recurrent costs ex- 
cept by providing short-term technical assistance and materials. Perhaps the 
most ditricult problem for donors is to find the most ^ffective institutions 
.^within each country through which to channel large amounts of money to. 
small projects. These institutions must be able to identify and develop geniiine 
local demand for training programs so that local resources can gradually take 
over the financing of the programs ^ 

African governments and private agencies may benefit from already- 
existing agencies, thereby making program expansion possible with available 
resources. In the Tiuuanian functional literacy program, 2.000 primary-school 
teachers were assigned in 1971 to adult literacy cl<isses without additional pay. 
As a result, 2.200 under-utili/cd primary-school^leavers were involved in a 
program at low costs^., jntensive utilization of existing classrooms made new 
construction unnecessa+y. 'Similarly, the Vocational Improvement Centers in 
Nigeria, using existing school buildings and already-employed staffs are up^ 
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grading the ^skill's of craftsmen, without constructing additional buildings- or 
increasing teaching $>tatT. 

Cost covering or quasi-commercial enterprises provide additional examples 
of internal resource generation. Pr^5grams that attempt to cover costs do not 
Charge participants any fees, but require them to pay tfieir way by con-, 
tributing to the output of the project, which is sold on the open market. 
vVii' participants become more competent, training and production are closely 
intermingled. Such projects usually, require a fairly long period of . trainee 
involvement, but they increivsc trainee competence because their emphasis is on 
production experience. Some of the better participants may remain in the en- 
terprise as full-time producers or as instructors. The well-publicized brigade 
system in Botswana is based on this principle of cost covering. . . 

In some projects* run on the full costing principle, student f^ijsycover 
costs of operation; other such projects run on the profit motiv^. "pilji/modcl 
is not recommended on a wide scale, because high fees nia>;,^pr*eyw many 
deserving students from participating. Yet the desire for traiffiftg is st) strong, 
that many parents and students are willing to pay fees, One of the largest ^ 
institutions studied was a. private, fee-paying school, Manceirs Women's Voca- 
tional Instifulc. Kiimasi. Cjhana>j^1rt\ an enrollment of about 1,000 student^ 
en^a^sd in various courses./Thc''^^;^*^ succeeds in placing most 

of its tnfrinees m jobs. ExpcrTeh^**"at'the' Mancell project enhances the'plausi- 
bility of a mixed ^rr:itegy of financing, inclutfing fee-paying (at moderaite 
levels) and other measures. . 

Although it is dilticult to make evaluative comparisons between formal 
and non-formal education programs, an important conclusion that emerges 
from our survey is that non-formal education is less expensive per trainee 
than formal education. • * 

Participution by Employers 

'One of the vexing problems in formal education is that the output of the 
formal sy^cm is not sufficiently related to the npeds of employers. This fact, 
combined with financial constraints, has led many non-formal programs to 
%eek a greater share of training costs from employers. But business has been 
slow to assume a larger role. Mapy businessmen fear that after investing con- 
siderable re;?;our(}es in the on-the-job training, a major form of non-formal 
ecluu^»lior\. other producers will steal trainees away by offering them salary 
inc,i^ements amounting to only a fraction of the cost of training. The United 
Africa Company in Nigeria found, for example, that graduates of its Technical 
Training School were being lost to other producers after the company had 
borne the full cost of their training. UAC consequently cut back on tifis form 
of training. 

Kenya is attempting to address this problem by implementing an Industrial 
IVaining Levy. Though still in its initial stages, the levy system is scon to be 
'adopted by Nigeria, as indicated in. that country's I970--1974 Development 
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Plan. The basic idea bchirul the Jevy s>;slcm is that- all incilibcrs of the 
business communitv will coiUribute, through ii CiMupiilsory levy. 4o a training 
fund. Kirms conducting on-the-job training' svilh be reimbursed for training 
costs out of this fund. The system guarantees that if those who conduct training 
lose iheii* trainees, they will at least lose fhem to enterprises that have borne 
part of the training cost. I he IcNy system, if applied in more African countries, 
would *aid in mohili/ing more resources for non-formal education. 

Links Between Non-*Furnial Education and \lurkets o 

Non-formal education may be the vit;*! link between the formal school 
sNstem and employnV?nt opportunities. Uijfortunately, however, not enough 
atleitlion is given to criteria that must be nn^i if the connection between formal 
educatmji and jobs can be made*. .\ major concru;jion from our ca.sc studies 
is that su^ces^iful non-tormal education projects arc effective in designing and 
teaching relevant c^urricula. Furthermore., hey often make arrangepicnts to 
ensure thut their trainees will be productively absorlied in thp, economy, and/ 
that their hew »skills will 'be employeill to increase pr^^ductivity oh the j6b. 
Where w^rccl placement links are not provii^d. trainees competent in relevant 
skills ma>^vStjll fiikl ihemseKes unemployed, ^ven in uncj^r-dcvelopcd countries. 
The BakoVrojcct^ in Ethiopia illustrates this latter point. Youths were weH 
trained in nrl^xtern agricultural techniques, but somcof them could not fmd 
agricultural w'^rk after*- their course mostly becaust^ thej^ could not obtain 
the necessary, land and capital to begin farming. This \yas not due to a lack ' 
of foresight by the project planners, but was simply the result bf a lack' of | 
relevant resources. The government h\id made no ptovisibn for trainees who 
could not obti-wn financing from their families. 

There are several examples of non-formal education projects that have . 
ma'de efteetive links between training and the job market. The Farm Institutes 
in Kano ^tate. Nigeria/ for example, .include a clear arrangement aS to ho.w 
trainees will be emploved as farmers. Ibis arrangement includes making 
access to land a ci^ndition of admission to the progmm,. Local communities 
are persuaded to provide applicants from their area with Lind, as a minimum, 
of start-up capital Ihe in situ training m Farmers* Brigades in Botswana is 
based on similar aims. 

In the Ciise n{ w.ige employment, there have been' close ties between the 
Kenya National Yi>Mlh Service and cmpK^yers. When these *lin1ks are utilized 
in developing curricnLi. they increase ttie miirKetabilitv olf trainees. In training 
operators of small businesses, the close matching of training activities >^Uh 
criteria for gr.uilmg ioans ia> m the Industrial Development C'cfttcr i^n Zaria 
and Piirtnership lor Producnvitv in Kenya, and the AFCA Centers in Cam- 
eroon) increase> the ch.inces that these businessmen will receive loans to 
expand their business. Many of the effective projects are also careful to Insure 
that their training (Ioon noi satur.itc the market witK .my particular ^♦kill. i| 

ft should be stresscil that non- formal education is only part of the nnswer 
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ill the Africu-widc NcUidi ioi cinploviiicnl gcuciuliou aitJ" the upgrading of 
skills. Equal aiienlton should be paid to the, availability of other government 
elP^ris. particularly in job crealior^. the adequacy of demand, and the con- 
'jislency of overall government pt>liciej;. Despite the availability of necessary 
resources and an a?wured rtt^rkct for their output, some trainees in the Nigeria, 
Western State C eramics and Textile Training Programs still migrate to urban 
areas r«) c6Vi\pcle for high wyges. Policy considerations cannot overlook the 
vital matter of incenlives. \ 

>r ^ - \ ' ■ 

Rehitiun Bet^veen 4*\Nrmal and ^on-Formul KducatiiMt ^ 

Current interest in non-f^irmal education in Africa and elsewhere has 
been •stimulated, m part, by the belief that elTeclive non-formal education can 
eliminare or substitute lor lormlil education on a large scale. Our studies do 
not suppi^rt this notu>n. In mo^t' c.i->es, non-formal education is seen as a com-* 
picment to lormal ediicatii^n. In most cases, non-formal projects require some 
minimal lesel ot formal school-ng as a' condition of entry. Only a few cases 
appear to confirm the hope that non-formal education can substitute for 
formal schooling, but' this apparent substitution is better seen as compensation 
for mis-sed opportunities. 

Preliminary tests from the Tanzanian Work-Oriented Literacy Prog'-am 
show that primary-school children jn the third grade substantially out-per- 
formed iixlults tested in all ure.is of writing, residing, and arithmetic. Managers 
upgraded from the rank?i, even though competent, often lack the breadth of 
vision and the imagination of university graduates. The fact that employers 
Vecruit uniseMty yr.idiiates (somiw' of them with no business training at all) 
for m magerial lohs. rather than upgrading people from the ranks, confirms 
our view. 

It may be argued with some justification that good non-formal education 
IS better than bad (and expensive) formal education and should be substituted 
for such. But we see current interest in non-formal education as a call for 
renewed etfi^rtN to make the form il education system more eflkicnt and more 
relevant for. Atrican conditions, \5any busiricyssmcn have lamented the decrepit 
condirioi\ of trade centers, and numerous studies have pointed to expensive, 
technical schools wh(.^se graduates cannot find jobs. When asked if they thought 
these institutions should be ser.'ppcd for djrect on-the-job training, however, 
employers argued that what was needed was a reform of the formal schools. 
Ihcy said that on-thc-|ob training was more effective when it built on the 
foi^ndation of i solid formal system. We see these comments as indicating* 
•.vhat the co**rect future r>rnMt ifj^in should be 

• the formal system, in its search for ways to become more relevant, is 
re »cH»ng beyond ii. tradition.il boundaries to previously ignored populations, 
t he -. J nous centers for continuing education and adult education in African 
Mniversiries arc becoming increasingly active in stimulating non-formal cduca- 
•tion Some formal secondarv schools are experimenting with ideaV developed^ 

: \ ' 
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in non-fornuU educalK!)^ projects and even merging with them. Tai SoIurin\s ' . 
Maytlo\ycr School in Nigeria contains many non-formal aspects, and Tanzania 
President Nycrere's famous statement on ' Education for Sclf-Reliatice" is 
ii niodel for Imking formal schooling with the needs of rural communities. \ , 
A.s non-formal education projects expand and become more structured, the 
' distiiiction between them and formal schools may become blurred. 

The Role of Central Governments ' * 

The vast majority of non-formal, education programs ju Africa arc run 
by non-governmental agencies. With few exceptions, African governments have 
accorded lower priority to the training of adults or out-of-school youth than 
. to the formal school system. Despite the fairly wide-spread awareness Df the 
' problem of unemployed school-leavers (primary, secondary and even ujtii- 
vpfsity level), no African governments have committed significant resources 
/ to dealing with the problem. Taken together, schagl-lcavcrs and adults 'far 
outnumber those enrolled \n formal school system^. Yet because parents* 
demands have focused on improved opportunities for their children and not 
for themselves, governments feel less pressure to cater to thVsc groups than 
to provide scrhools for youngsters. ^ 

It is difficult to xssess the importance of governmental etTort in the area 
of non-formal education, but of the countries visited in our survey, Tanzania 
clearN stood out as unique in its commitment to the education of adults. 
When seen against the background of the revolutionary policy document 
'^Education for Self-Reliance/' issued in 1967. one can understand President 
Nyerere*s declaration on New Year's Eve in 1969 that 1970 would be Adult 
Education Year. In "Education for Sclf-Reliance." Nyererc made it clear that 
Tanzania could not atTord to wait until all children were educated, and that 
the schools of ther country must serve the entire population* and not merely a 
fortunate few. 

By focusing lop priority on adult education. Tanzania has gone far be- 
yond the traditional designing of extramural courses for those adults who 
were sudiciently motivated (or. suflicienlly educated) to take advanjagc, of 
• them. T>inzania*s policy aims at total mobilization of the country's human 
resources by means of every available institution. In his speech declaring 
1970 Adult Education Year. Nyercre stated. "The first objective of adult 
education must be to shake ourselves out of a resignation' to the kind of life 
Tanzahian people have lived for centuries past.** 

\ Although it cannot be suiil that Tanzania has solved alT the problems of 
coordination, the close ties between the government and the Institute of Adult 
Education at the University of Dar es Salaam have lieljH;d make the udkial 
commitment to non-formal educrjjtion more efTective. 

\ WflUin formed observers, both Keny«ms and outsiders, h.ive noted with 
optimism the establishment in 1965 of the Kenya Board of Adult Education. 
Tms unit coordinates activities of the numerous agencies involved in adult 
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education in the country. At rhe. di.sirici IcveL similar optimism was voiced 
over csiablishmcnt ul' multi-purpose dihtricl training centers in Embu and 
Kwalc. District centers attempt to integrate training activities of rural develop- 
mcilr'cadres at the district level. ' 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable desirability of institutional arrange- , 
mcnts that facilitate integration at the national and local level, it 6 apparent 
that without greater commitment on the part of government, the Non-forntal • 
Education Movement docs not get much beyond statutory status. The multi- 
plicity of vested interest.s (e.g. public works. agricuUure) competing for scarce 
government funds continues jas an inipediment to 'coordination of training 
activities in Kenya, asjt doc!j in mosf other countries. 

Coordination -^.^ ' ■ 

Ai 

Despite the ditficultics in achieving meaningful .governniej(^»commjtment 
to non-lormal education, central coordination is clearly nccess^jo^ if efforts are 
to be more thai) isolated projects, each competing for scatp^ resources. As 
governments identify developmeal praoriii^s and set jargeti'-for production 
and employment, the requirements of a national human resources development 
strategy will enWrge. I* 

In the past, manpower planning ba?* concent r^'iled on the needs of the 
modern sector in relation to the output of the '%mal education system, . 
Although we are well aware^of the limitations ofsji^ efforts, new ways must 
be found to estimate skill requirements in rural^^^^f^munitiejj and the capAbilities 
of all training programs — both form il amMlon-formal — to meet these needs, f 
This does not mean government takeb^r or' all non-formal education, for 
most of the successful projects idenUfifcd in. our study thrived on a high degree - 
of autonomy and flexibility. What it docs suggest is that Ways must be found* 
to permit governments to establisfi national programs of economit ingentivcs 
(e.g. pricing* marketing* infrastructure, taxes, etc.) that will acltieve national ' 
. prionties.f^while leaving the administrative aspects of designing and ninning 
prognims to various local agencies. The Kcnyajndustrial Training Levy and 
the Ghana National Vocational Iraining Institute are examples 6f efforts to 
achieve some of these objectives. . 

In each country, administrative relations between central gpvcrnpent and 
local projects (both private and public) will vary. Local and regional ad- ' 
ministration is generally weak in Africa, and although we consider local plan- 
ning and admmistration to be important long-term objectives, we would be 
reluctant to burden non-formal education projects with further red tape. There 
is simply not enough information to suggest a definitive model at this point, 
hut a gre ater governmental commitment to planning and coordinating JdOn^ 
formal education programs will be needed if more rational decisions are to be 
made. 

Governmental commitment does not mean that any successful training 
program can or should be continually expanded. Even if the financial resources 
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and sfeiff were 'available (which they are not), such expansion v^/oyld prabably ♦ 
satii^e' local demand ' fof" -the goods and services produced* by the various 
pjograms. Thus, while we, strongly support greater commitment by governnients* 

• to the. planning and coordination o( nbn-t'o'rmal education programs wfthih 
comprehensive development strategies,.^ it wi!>uld he unrealistic to look for 

.national application of pro^granis witTtin the, foreseeable future. 

• ■ * ■ .- 

.Agenda for Action * 

Our stuily, being a. preliminary ctVort, is fraught^ with limitations. ^As the 
^fiM-egoing sections have indicated, available data in many cases simply do not 
"iiilow for an assessment of Cost-effectiveness. At bfcst, the ''figures We have 
'cited allow a rough, estimate of cost-benefit ratios. Wc hope that we have . 
identified some models of nvMi-formal education' programs that may be trans* 
ferable — at least in part. We also hope that our analysis of critical problcnis 
in this field will assist phmners and policy-makers in dbvefoping programs. 
Another useful means ot spreading the Jittle information available on non« 
formal edficatidn would be to arrange workshops and. seminars so that Africans 
could learn about programs in other countries. Twenty or 25 persons in key 
positions in their countries could, for example, visit the projects, described in 
oW ih-depth case studies. This might be a better way of communicating 
aviplable information 'than written reports, which can only distill a limited 
amount of information. 

* ' P 

Areas fi»r Further Investigation '''' 

Further systenutic evaluation of non-formal education is urgently needed 
to provide the bssis for the policy decisions that African governments and 
external donors must make. This /research atid evaluation should be done by 
African institutions wherever possible. Within eacR country, the institutions 
most capable of carrying out this sort of evaluation are the adult education 
or continuing education centers attached to universities. Wc also^recotnm^nd 
that the African" Adult Educati^in Association receive, assistance for dooiidi' 
natinj sirch research. Although mainly restricted to Anglophone Africa, ihtf" 
AAEA has attempted to build links with Francophone countries as well, i 

The .A.AEA produces a newsletter and has great potential outreach/ Vari- ; 
ous institutes of social research attached to universities can also be hSlj^|fuI./ 
Among the primary topics on which additional research should be done ^re: 

I. The links between training programs and local needs or markets; 
. *2. ^st of training programs in relation to different target groups: , . 

3. Institutional and administrative arrangements for training different 
groups (e g. links between central and local governments, links be- 
tween private and public agencies, etc.); 

4. Total resources committed to non-formal education, and productivity 
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of the system, preferably on a national level but at least on a regional 

sample; 

* 5. Altitude surveys of parents and trainees to determine their expecta- 
tions and willingness to support alternative programs^; 
6. The direct or secondary effects of non-formal education. Assessment 
. of the long-term impact of programs on the general welfare of in- 
dividuals and communities, * , * 

{sfothformal education cannot seen in isolation from the broqdefj:xdn*^: 
text of African development. In the 1970s, the priority areas for l^arcK 
and innovation will clearly be employrient generation (including self-employ- 
ment) and rurtd development, primarily for out-of-5c[iool youth. 

'This does not imply that problems of urbanization or adult education are 
iinimporiant; for the distinctions betweert problems are often arbitrary, and 
we have already identified adult educators as a likely resource for future 
studies of non-formal education. Non-formal education programs,, no matter 
ho\y well designed and funded, cannot by themselves solve the. related problems 
of emijioynient gcncratign and rural development. Research and development 
in these areas, however, must pay greater attention to the variety of opportuni- 
ties for upgrading human resources outside the formal school systems. 
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APPENDIX I ' 

Internatioiksl Workshop on tf on-Formal Education, Lagos, Nigeria ; 
\ . ^ , November 1)^16, 1971 

An *nter]national workshop on Non-Formal Education in African Development 
- waft held at the Nigerilm Institute of International Affairs on Victoria Island, Lagos ' 
from November 13-16; l|97l. Jointly sponsored by the African- American Institute 
and the Contioiuing Education Center of the University of Lagos, the workshop 
the following goals; ^ ■ ^ 



, A* To j»rpvide a forum for a critical and'compara'''ve analysiif of the scope 
of (lon^formal education in Africa. ^ 
B* To examine* the draft report of the African-American Institute survey and 
assess the contributions of different types of non-formal education programs 
to African developQient. 

C* To exchange opinions and gain new ideas and insights on research strategies 
to be adopted in subsequent studies on non-formal education in Africa. ^ 

D. To identify priority program needs and develcqi guidelines that irhtght be 
adopted for future area studies on non-format education in Africa. 

E* To provide feedback on the financial and adminisitrative implications of the 
projects* and to suggest guidelines that might lead to positive actions on 
the part of add agencies^ international bodies and African governments. 

^In ord^r to focus as closely as possible on the substantive issues raised fai the 
draft report* the. participants were divided into five small workfaig groups that dealt 
with the following areas: * 

Pre^vocathnai « 

(1) S^lf-employed rural youth ^ 

(2) Urban youth (primarily pre-employment training) 



Life-long Education 



(3) Literacy, leadership^ women*s education and community development 
.(4) Upgrading adults^ skills and* competence in selfre'tnployment 
(5) On-fhe-job training and wage employment > 

/rhe reports of the five working groups and the discussions in the plenary sessions 
were quite valuable. Com^ctions of factual errors and numerous suggestions coti« 
cerning specific points in the first draft were subsequently incorporated in the final 
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v^r&ion'of the report. Parlicipanis also rccommemkd reorganising the ref^ort's format ; 
along clearer categorical lines. 

It is Hoped that the workshop will have a significant loug t^rm impawt. B> 
bringing together experts who arc actively engaged in innovation and adniinistratiofl 
of vliirer^ ir.rtrittg programs, the workshop laid the foundations for a network ihat^ 
will fa^ililate the flow'of new ideas and information throughout Africa. As noted 
repeatedly in our report, the abscnx;c of communication about nbn-forn\ar«duC*ational'- 
efforis has characterized planning in Africa and in other developing arcai 

Thus the initial outgrowth of both the workshop and this report should be an 
increase in. the e.\changc of information, ideas and experiences. Subsequently, the 
replication and adaptation of , successful models can be undertaken, though it is clcai 
that intensive research, wherever possible involving African ^scholars and institu- 
tions, must continue.. ' * ^ \ J 

One of the study groups at» the workshop recommended that each African^' 
""""^omm^ndertakc an inventory of all relevant |Nrogfan[is Operating williin its borders. 
The group suggested the end of 1973 as a dca\lline for copipiling these invcntqries 
and urged that thc-studies examine the relationship of non^formal education projects- " 
to respective national . plans .and socio-economic condition^ in dillerent AfricUn 
natiom.'-'ThQ recommendation oC a ^deadline reflects the urgency of the laski The^ 
emphasis on coordination with national development planning is also- coiftmendable; 
this report documented the virtual autonomy of . many programs whose operations 
reWin largely unknown to policymakers and administrators in many governments. 
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18. KELLY. C. S. (Dr.) 
College of Education 
University of Lagos 

Yaba, Lagos. Nigeria. <f 

19. KIRK. J. H. (Dr.) 

Chief Education Officer-^USAiD/ 
0 Lagos 

y Moloney Stttet 
Lagos. Nigeria. 

20. LAAST. W. L. (Mr.) 

Civil Servant/ Associate Director 
Peace Corps (U.S.) 
P.O. Box 5796 
Accra North. Ghana. 

21. LEMAY, A. (Mr.) 
UNESCO Consultant 
UNESCO Regional Office for Edu- 
cation in Africii 

B.P. 3311 

Dakar. Senegal. ^ 

22. MACHARL\. D. (Mr.) 
Asustant Director 
In^itute of Adult. Studies 

\ University of Nairobi 
/^.O. Box iOI97 
• Nair4^i. Kenya. ^ 

23. MAGANGA, C. K. fklr.) 
Leadenhip,* ConununUy Develop- 
ment oif Women Education 

. Institute of Adult Education ^ ' 
Univv:rsity of Dar es Sal^m 
Dar es Salaam,^ranzan(^ . 

24. MARTIN. £• L. (Df.) ^ * 
Principal Educatldf Adviser 
TAC. Africa Bureau. USAtD 
Dei^itment of State 
Washingfou. D.C.. U.SJ^. 

25. NASUTION. A. H. (Mr.) . 
UNESCO Expert 

Institute of African Adult Educa- 
tion 

University of Ihadan 
Ibadan. Nigeria. 

2«. ODOKARA. E. O. (Dr.) 

Acting Director A State Adviser 

on .Adult Education 
Division of Extra Mural Studies & 

Cofitifiuifit Education 
University of Nigeria 
Nsukkat Niterfi 
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27. OOUNpARE, J. O. O. (Mr.) 
Labor Officer 

Federal Mtimtry of Labor 
Independence Building 
Lagosi Nigeria. 

28. OOUNNIYI, O. (Dr.) 
Acting Director 
Continuing Education Center 
University of Lagos 

Yaba, Lagos,. Nigeria. 

29. OKEDARA, J. T. (Dr.) 
Lecturer 

Department of Education 
' Univenity of Ibadan 
. Ibadan, 'Nigeria. 

30. OKUNOA. D. N. (Mr.) 
Director / 
Center for Continuing Education 

. Makerere University 
P O. Box 7062 
kampala, Uganda. 

31. bPARE ABETIA, J. (Mr.) 
Institute of Adult Education 
University of Ghana 

* Legon, Accra, Ghana. 

32. QRORORa R. A. (Mr.) 
J ^ Instructor Grade I* 

Federal Training Center, Lagos 
21 Gtover Road 
^ Ikoyi, Lagoe, Nigeria. 

3J. 0THMAN, B. (Mr.) 

Chef iXyS Service de la Formation 
, Professionnette 

Office Formation Professionnelle 
^^'i et dto remploi 

9>^Rue Charles De OauUe 
• Tunis> Tunisia. 



34. PETIT, J. F. (Mr.) 
Adviser 

B P. 21034 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast. , 

35. RAZANAJOHARY (Mr.) 
UNESCO Expert 

B.P. 3311 ^ 
Dakar/Senegal. 

36. SSENKOLOTO, O. Mr (Mr.) 
Principal 

Nsamizi Training Center . 
P.O. Box 92 

EiKebbe, Kampala, Uganda. 

37. SHEFFIELD, J. R. (Dr.) 
Program Adviser in Education 
African-American Institute 
86( United Nations Plaza 
New York City, N.Y. 10017 
U.SA. C 

^ . 

38. SHEFF^LD, J. W. (Mrs.) 
Program Officer . 
World Education 

667 Madison Avenue 

New York City, N.Y. 10021 

U.S.A. , . 

39. TAY, J. (Mw.)i. 

Principal Community Developmetlt 
Officer 

Department of Social Welfare & 

Community Development 
P.O. Box M 230 
Accra, Ghana. 

40. TUOBIYELE, E. A. (Profettor) 
Professor & Director 
Continuing Education Center 
University of Lagos 

, Yaba, Lagos, Nigeria. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF PERSONS 
INTERVIEWED 



Mr A. B. Abaliwuno 
Director 

Management Training atiil Advisory 

Center ^ 
P.O. Box 4655 
. Kampala* Uganda 

Mr. Richard P. Abrams 
Executive Secretary 

East African Regional ,Council for 

Education 
P.O. Box 5869 . 
^ Nairobi, Kenya 

Mrs. Adejare 
Executive Director 
YWCA 
Box 449 
Lag09» Nigeria 

Kr$« Adesoye 
^mestic Science Centre 
131 Dolowu Street' 
Lagod, Nigeria 

Mr.. M. A. Adeyemi 

Nigerian Driven and Maintenai^ce 

, School 

P.O. Box 3663 

Mile n, licorodu Road 

Lagos, Nigeria - 

D^* Ben Mohamed Ben Ahmed 

Preniddtt^of Youth. 'Action 

Socialist Destorian Party Headquarten 

10 Rue de Rome 

Tunis, Tunisia # 

Ato Mesfin Ambatchew* * 
fithiopi^iTlfniver^ity Service 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 



Mr. John Anderson 
University of Sussex 
United Kingdom 

Mr. J. E. A. Assedri 

Senior Community Development 

Officer 
Kampala, Uganda 

Mr. Kofi-Atiemo 

Department of Community Develop- 
ment 

Ministry, of Youth and Sports 
Accra, Ghana 

Mr. Attia 

Adult Education Department 
Ministry of Social Affaira 
Boulevard Bab Benat 
Tubis* Tunisia 

Mrs. Thelma Awori 

Department of Co^itinuing Education 

Makerere University 

Kampala, Uganda 

Mrs. Najet Azzouz • 
Tunisia Women's Union 
Boulevard Bab Benat 
Tunis, Tunisia 

Rev. A. (Buck) Bailtie 
Christian Rural Service 
Box 7046 
Kampala, Uganda 

Miss Sheila Bagnall 
Principal 

Swaneng Hill School , 
Box 101 

Siirowe, Botswana 

- • • «* » . ' 

Ml*. Bill Baraclough 
AID Liaison 
AmerieAii BmbMsy 
Lusaka. Zambia 
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Mr. P^tcr Biirker 
Christiiui Council of China 
Box 919 
Accra, Ghana 

Mr. Becquelin 
Proiect Director 
ILO expert (IP AR) 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

Mr Sadok Belhai 
llead of Social Action Branch 
Ministry of Social Affairs 
Boulevard Bab Benat 
Tiinis, Tunisia 

Mr.-C Bengsten 
Director of Bako Project 
Swedish Evangelical Mission 
Bako, Ethiopia. 

Dr. Paul Bertetsen 

Department of Out-of -School Education 

UNESCO 

Place de Fontenoy 

75 Paris 7imc, France 

Mr. Ro^ Bigetow 
The Ford Foundation 
Lagoe» Nigeria ^ 

Mr George Butler 
Partnership for Productivity 
Kukamega, Kenya 

Mr. Stephen Carr 
Box 4 

Hoima, Uganda 

Mr. Bernard Caron • ' 

ILO Expert for Pre-Vocational 

Tfi^ining 

Office of VocaMonal Training and 

Employment 
Rudes* Tunisia 

Mr. j. Roger Carter 
University of Dar es Salaam 
par es Salaam* Tanzania . 

Mr Challons 

Assistant to Resident Representative 
UNOP 

Yaound^t Cameroon 



Dr. Robert Chl^nbers 

Institute ^or Development Studies 
P.O. Box 30197 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Dr ' Duvid Court 

InstiuUe for Development Studies 
P.O. Box 30197 
Nairobii Kenya 

Mr. David W. Crowley 
School of Adult Learning 
UBLS, Box 71 
Gaborone, Botswana 

Mr.' Pire Dambricourt 

Regional Representative for 1NADES 

Maison des Pires 

Cite Sic 

Yaounde, Cameroon 

.« 

Mr Daouda 
Chef 

Direction de la Jeunesse 

Ministire de la Jeunesse et des Sports 

Yaounde, Cameroon 

Mr Deloye 
Technical Adviser 
Ministire du Plan 
B.P. 675 

Yaound^i Cameroon j 



Mr. Henry De Witte ,r 
Direction de ^Animation Building 

Administratif 
Avenue Roume » 
Dakar Senegal ^ 

Mr. William A. Dodd . 

Overseas Development \\dmin!stration 

London, United Kingdom < 

Miss Alice Dougan 
Urban Kampala Grail Team 
P.O. Box 16108 
Kampala, Uganda 



Pires Dubin & Isaac 

INADES 

B.P. S008 

Abldlan, Ivory Cotit 



Mr« O. Dupuy 
Dimteur 
AECA 
B P. 40jl2 

YaouncK, Cameroon 



Mr. Keni Kingue Ebakissc 
CM 

Division des ResAOurce^ Humainea 
Ministire du Plan 
B.P. 675 

Yatbund^, Cameroon 

Mr. Eckhardt 

tLO Curriculum Adviser 

Lusaka Trades Training Institute 

Lusaka* Zambia 

Miss Valerie Ferguson 
Christian Aid 
P.O. Box 1 

London SW 1» United Kingdom 

MA Helen Fliakda 

YWCA y 

Oar ea Salaam, Tanzania 

Mr. lames Hood 
Secretary / 

National Brigades Coordinating 
"Committee 
Minist^^ of Education 
Oab^one, Botswana 

Mijk Ann Foiti 

R^dio Voice of the Gospel 

)k>% 654 

/ Addis Ababa» Ethiopia 

Mr. Robin Ford 

ILO Adviser on Youth 

Ministry of Cooperatives and Social 

Service 
Bo;t 30276 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Mrs. Mary Gaobepe 
Women^s Programs and Commercinl 
Traininf 

Commlsstoft for Tec.hnical Education 

and Vocational Training 
tuiaka, Zambia 
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Mr W. Gardner 

Business Apprenticeship Training . 
Center 

c/o Kaduna Polytechnic Institute 
Kaduna, Nigeria 

Mr. John Gerhart 

Ministry of Finance and Economic 

Planning 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Mr. Ghadamsi 

Department Director for Vocational 
Training 

Office of Vocational Training and 

Employment ^ 
Ministry of Social Affairs 
Tunis, Tunisia 

Mr. Sven Grabe 
Director 

Studies & Reports 

International Labor Organization 

Geneva, Switzerland 

Mr. Andr£ Grandiean 

Directeur 

AFCA 

B P. 438 

Douala, Cameroon 

Mr. Sandy Grant 
Botswana Christian Council 
Gaborone, Botswana 

♦ • 

Mr. Orenvitle*6rey 

Mindoto Ecumenical Foundation 

Kitwe, Zambia* 

Mr. Geoffrey Griffin 
Director 

National Youth Service 
Nairobi* Kenya 

Mrs. Haddad 

Charge dcs Fttides et Equipcments 

Sociaux Scotaires 
Minist^re du Plan 
Abidjan* Ivory Coast 

Mr. Bud Hall .^^ , 
Institute of Adult Sttidies 
P.O: Box 20679 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 
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Admiral Hansen 

National Vocational Training Institute 
Accra, Ghana 

Mr. Harvey 

Head of VSO 

British Council Building 

Independence Avenue 

Dar ea Salaam, Tanzania 

Mrs. Margaret Hathwiy 
National Y>VCA 
P.O. Box RW 115, Ridgewuy 
Lusaka, Zambia 

Mr. Lee Hauser 

Advher * 
YMCA 

Addis Abafoa, Ethiopia 

Miss Virginia Hazzard 
Ethiopian Womens* Welfare Associa- 
tion 
Box 874 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Mr. Heuser 

Counselor for International Coopera* 
tion 

American Embassy 
Abi^jan^ iVory Coast 

Sister Hilda 

St. Brigid's Social Center 
P.O. Box 167 
Ibadaii, Nigeria 

Mr. Philip Hopkins 
Director 

Institute of Adult Studies 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Mr. Ouy Hunter 

Overseas Development Institute 

London, United Kingdom 

Mr. John Hurd 
Coordinator » 
Kanye Brigade 
Kanye, Botswana 

Alhajl iMi Hussaine 

Ministry of Trade and Industries 

Maiduguft, Nigeria 



Father Isaac 
INADES 
B.P. 8008 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Dr. Hugh Vernon Jackson 
Pro Vice Chancellor 
UBLS 

Private Bag 22 
Gaborone, Botswana 

Mr. Philip F. Jones 

Extension Programs 

Tutiinle Community College 

P.O. Box 2| Tulume, via Francistown, 

Botswana 

Miss Ethel Kabwe 
YWCA 

Kitwe, Zambia 

Mr. Kgarebe 
Chief Education OfRcer 
Ministry o^f Education 
Gaborone, Botswana 

Malam Muga)i Katsina 
Business Apprenticeship Training 
Center 

c/o Kaduna Polytechnic Institute 
Kaduna, Nigeria 

Mr. Joseph N. Kawuki 
Cbmmiasioner of Community Devetop* 
ment 

Ministry of Community Development 

and Culture 
Kampala, Uganda 

Ato Abebe Kebede 
Administrator General <* 
HSt Foundation 
P.O. Box 704 

Addis Ababa, Ethtopia 

It 

Mr. Kibera 

Senior. Education Qfflcer (Adult 

Fdiication) 
Ministry of National Education 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 

Dr. J. Kreysler 
Director 

Lu^hotc Integrated Devetoptitent 

Project 
P.O. Box 60 ^ 
Soni, Tanzania 
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Mr. A. Kricftnc ^ 

Department of Human Resources 

Tunis, Tunisia 

Mr. Robert Lagamm^ 
Cultural Affairs Officer 
USiS 

Abidjan^ Ivory Coast 

Mr. William Laast 
c/o U.S. Peace Corps 
Accra, Ghana 

Dr. Wilbert UMelle 
The Ford Foundation 
Box 1081 
• Nairobi. Kenya 

Professor Jolin Lewis 
Univenity of London 
Institute of Education 
Malet jStreet 

Londun WC IE, 7HS, United Kingdom 

Mrs^ Lomdan 
Directrice 

Centre de Perfectionnement Audio* 

.Visuel 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Professor John Lowe 

Department of Educational Studies 

University of Edinburgh 

II Buccleuch Place 

Edinburgh EM8, 9ST, Scotland 

Mrs. Dorcas Luaeno 
Chief Executive Officer 
Kenya National Council of Social 
Service 

bm mn 

N:airobi, Kenya 

Mr. David Macharia 
Institute of Adult Studies 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Miss Virginia Makins 
Times Educatiotial Supplement 
Printing Mouse Square 
London BC4, United Kingdom 

Mr. ^lakunike 

African Lit^ature Center 

Mindold Ecumenical Foundation 

Box \ m 

Kim, 2ambii 



Mr.. Richard Malotle 
Coordinator, of Lohatse Youth Training 
Centre T 

Lobatse« Botswana 

Mrs. Rose Mancell 

Mancell's Girls' Vocational Institute 

Kumasi» Ghana ' 

Mr. E. M. Masale 
Senior Youth Officer 
Ministry of Cooperatives and Social 
^ Service 

Box 30276 
' Nairobi^ Kenya 

Mr. Mbakile 
Evaluation Specialist 
*' UNDP/UNESCO 

Work-Oriented Literacy^ Project 
Mwanza, Tanzania » t 

Mr.. Bard McAllister 

Chawama Self-Help Housing Project 

P.O. Box 97 

Lusaka, Zambia 

Mr. Robert McGrath 
Special Youth Employment and Train- 
ing Programs 
International Labor Organization 
Geneva^ Switzi^rland 

Mr. MelviA 
Director 

Centra de Formation Professionnelle 

de Poids Lourds 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Mr. Mepham 
. United Africa Company 
Niger Hoiise 
Marina, Lagos» Nigeria 

Mr. Meyonga 

Department of Science Research 
Ministire du Plan 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

Mr. Washington Meswele 
Commissioner of Community Develop' 

ment 
Private Bag 6 
Oaborotiet Botswana 

' . . 
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Mr. and Mn. Juson Mfula 
M indole Eciuncnical Foundution 
PO. Box 1493 
Kitwei Zambia 

Mr. Pnul Mhail^i 
.Dirc<:tbr " 
Inslidice of Adult Studies 
PC Sox 20679 
Dar cs Saluum. Tanzania 

R^v. John Mocklord 
Pro. OiDce 
Church of Uganda 
Uganda 

Mr. and Mn. Petcf Mouck 
Institute for I>evclopmcnl Studies 
(^niversiiy of Nairobi 
P.a Box 30197 
Nairobi^ Kenya 

Mr Bias^Mookodi 
Permoi^ht Secretary 
MinistVy of Education 
Gaborone* Botswana 
# 

Mr. loseph Moulela 
directeur 
Adioint ZAPI 
B.P. 4083 

Yaound^i Cameroon 
Mr. Mpogolo 

National Deputy Director 
UNDP/UNESCO 
Work-Oriented "Literacy Project 
Mwanza^ Tanzania , 

Mr. A Mrs. Murray (VSpV 
Nutrition Division 
DepartnMnt of Agriculture 
^ l>nr es Salaam, Tanzania 

Mr. Mutugi 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
Mitiistry of Labour . * 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Mr. Mwandta 

Adult Education Division 

Mirtistry of Cooperatives and Social 

Service 
P.O. Bot 30276 
Nairobi, Kenya 



Ato Millioii Neq Neq . 
Minister of State 

Ministry of Education and Fine Arts 
Jia Ababa. Ethiopia 

Ato Neway 

DirectoK of Adult Education and 
Literacyv 

Ministry of Education and Fine Arts 
Addis Ababa, Ethiojpia 

Mr. P^ Nyang'oro ' 
Secretary for Relief and Service 
Christian Council, Luther Mouse 
Dar es Salaam* Tanzania 

. Mr. Robert Oakeshott 
Principal 

Shashi River School 

Shaahi River. Botswana # 

Mr* O. A. Ogurinde 

Ministry of Trade and Industries 

Ibadan. Nigeria 

Dr. O. Okedara 
Institute of Adult Education 
University of Ibadan 
Ibadani Nigeria 

Dr. Daniel N. Okunga 
Director 

Center for Continuing Education 
Makerere University ^ ^ 
Kampala, Uganda 

Mr. Lamek Oqwal 

Senior Youth Officer 

Min^istry of Community Development 

aiid Culture 
Kampala. Uganda 

Mr. Oyelohonu 

Industrial Development Center 
Zaria. Nigeria 

Mr. lean*Fran(ois Petit 
Directeur 

Accueil et Promotion 
'Ministire dTnseignement Technique et 

'de Formation Professionelle 
Abidjan. Ivory Coast 

Mr. John Phillips 
.^Director 
UNDP 

Gaborone. Botswana 



Mr, David Phiri ^ 

• Angio-Ainerican Corporation 
Lusaw, Zambia « 

• Dr. Arthur P0rter * 
UNESCO Team 
Minisuy, of Education 
P.O/Box 3(»40 , 

.^^Mirobif Kenya 

Mr. Ru» Pratt 
U.S. Peace Corps 
Gaborone^ Botswana 

Mr, R. Prosser 

Adult Education Adviser 

Overseas Development Adminislration 

Eland IJouse, Stag Place 

London, United Kingdom; 

Dr. Seyoum Selassie * 
Dean 

School, of Social Work 

Haile Selassie I University / 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Dr. N. O. H. Setidisho 
Secondary Education 
Ministry of Education 
Gaborone, Botswana 

Mr. Leroy Smith 
'-The Ford Foundation 
Tunis, Tunisia « 

Mr. David Sogge 
YMCA . 

Dair es jSalaam* tanzania 

Mr. G. B. Stapelton 

Pan-African Institute for Development 

Buea« West Cameroon 

Mr. Bruce Stedman 
UNDP 

Electricity Mouse ' 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Brother Hugh Sullivan 
Ngashira A Partners Ltd. 
Kaimosi, Kenya 
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Dr. Summers 
Industry and Commerce 
Mindolo Ecumeni<;al Foundation 
Kitwe, Zffnbh 

- Mrs. Janet Tay . ^ 
Commission^ oi Community Develop* 
ment 

Acqra, Ghana ^ 

Mr. Tklemarian Tedler 
Department* of Manpower Develop*^ 
ment and Training * ' ^ . 
Ethiopian Airlines . . 

. Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

• ^ Mr. Mcrfyn M, Temple^ 

Ministry of Rural Development ' 
MulungusHi House * ^ 
Box R.W. 197 
Lusaka, Zambia 

Mr. Charles Tett 

Intenpediate Technoldgy Development 

Group Ltd. 
9 King Street, Convent Garden 
London WC 2, United Kingdom 

MrT^Henderson Tlhoiwe 
Principal of Mochudi Brigade 
* Mochudi* Botswana 
** 

Mr. Abdu Tofa » 
Farm Training Center 
Ministry of.Agricufhire 

Kano, Nigeria 

• • * 

Dr. T. Ticker " 
Africa Diepartment 
* National Council of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York. New York 10027. USA 

Mr. Patrick Van Retisburg 
Coordinator * ' 

^waneng Hill School 
Box lOi 

Serdwe, Botswana 

Mr. Veltl 
Director 

Centre National de Promotion des 

Entr«nri»f< Cooperatives 

(CENAPEO 
Bingervtlle, Ivory Coast 
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! 

Mr. M.* F^ Vincent 

Secr'^itaire G<&neral 

Institui Pan-Africain pour le Develop- 

B.R 4078 
Douala; CaoMroott 

Mr. N. Y. Vishnyakov 

Chief Technical Adviser 

Tiozanian Functional Literacy Project 

P.O. Box 1141 

Mwanza, Tanzania 

Mr. U Vronen > 

Institlit P&nrAfricain pour le Develop- 
pement 
, Doiiala* Cameroon 

Mr. David Waterhouse 
3 Graham Avenue 
St. Austell 

Cornwall* England ^ 

; Mr. I. Rigby-Williatns 
Chief * 
Social Welfare Section 
ECA 

P.O. Box 3001 

Addis Ababa» Ethiopia 



Mr. Wood 
Director 

Kalaluabi Farm College 

c/o Mindolo Ecumenical Foundation 

Box 1493 

Kitwe, Zambia 

Mr. Akra Yao 

Direcleur du f rojet d*Education avec 

BIRD - 
Ministire d*&lucation Nationale 
] Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Mr. Yebio 

Mindolo Ecumenical Foundation* 
Box 1493 
kitwe» Zambia 

Ato Mbrahm Yohannet 
Legal Adviser 

Ministry of National Community//i 

velopmeiit and Social Aifairs 
Addis Ababai Ethiopia 

//■ 

Mr. Ahmed Ben Younes f!. 
Head of Agriculture Eiitefislon /)Bfaiich 
Ministry of Agriculture 
3 Rue de Hotlande 
Tunis, Tunisia 
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^ Thii. bibliography, wifh accompanying mat€fiah ^as compiled by Clifford 
Gst^n of Teachers College, Columbia UniverJiity and of the International Council 
: for Education Development, 

L ttcfeakal AaMMco AgMctoi 1m AMoui DoftlopvMl 

A* International Agencies 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO)» Rome. 
International Labour Organisation (ILO), Geneva. 
United Nations Educational* Scientific and Cultural Organisation ( UNESCO) « 
Paris. 

United Nations Children's Emergency Fund (UNltHeaF)r N;^\!t ^ork. 
World Health Organisation (WHO), Oeneva. ^ 

B. Bilateral Agencies * ^r. * 

Agricultural Missions Inc*» New York. 

Bureau pour le D^eloppeinent de la Production Agricole (9DPA), Parb. 
Canadian International Development Agency, Ottawa. 
ChHstian Aid^ London » 

danbh International Development Agency^ Copenhagen. 
The Ford Foundation, New York. 

Kooperativa Forbundet, Stockholm. (Aids the development of coop^tive 

training in Africa*) , * 

Intermediate Technology Development Orottp Limited. London. 
y National Council o( the Churches of Christ, New York. 
Swedish Intemattonal Devebproent Agency* Stockholm. 
Tanzania N9rdic Project* Minbtry of Foreign Affairs* Copenhagefi^f ^. 
technoeerv Inc.. Greenwich* Connecticut* U.S.A. ' 
United Kingdom Overseas Development Administration, London. 
United States Agency for International Development. Washington* D.C. ^ 
World Neighbors* Oklahoma City* Oklahoma* U.S.A. ^ ^' 

IL Mulor nmmek Ceiriefi tai AMcaa EdnealloB «id Otvelopaseal 

A. Intemaiionat \ 
Uiternatidnal Council for Educational Development, New York. 
International Itistitute for |^ucational Planning. Paris. i 
International Institute ot Rural Reconstruction. New York. 
International Organization of Rural Development. Brussels. 
UNESCO In^thute for Education. Hamburg. 

United Nation! Economic Cdtomission for Africa* Addis Ababa. ' 
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B, National and Private^ 

.i « Agricultural Devejppment Council Inc., New York. 

Center for Edixd^qn in Africa, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Center for Educational Research and Innovation, Paris. 
Institute for Commonwealth Studies, Oxford, England. 
Consortium for the Study of I^igeriaa Rural Development, Michigan State 

University, East Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Institute of Adult Education, Univenity of Dar es Salaam, Dar es Salaam, 
^.Tanzania. • ^ ■ 

Iil$titute of 'Development Studies, University of Nairobi, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Institute of Development Studicsy University of Sussex, Brighton, England. 
Institute for Technical Research Assistance, Vienna* 
Makerere Institute of Social Research, University of Makerere, Kam||Ma» 
Uganda. 
. Max-Planck Institute, Berlin. 
New Zealand Gouncil for Educational Research, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research, Ibadan, Nigeria* 
Overseas Development Institute, London. o « - 

Stanford^ International Development Education Center, School of . Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, U.Sj\. 
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IIL Ptffiodlcab 

African Adult Education. Journal df the African Adult Education Association: 
Pergamon Pres9, Oxford. 

.m 

CIRF Abstracts, Geneva: ILO. A semimonthly containing abstracts of selected articles 
on vocational training that have at>pear^ in the world press* 

Community Development Journal. Manchester, England. ^ 

Journal of Cooperative Extension. University of Wisconsin, National Agricultural 
/ Extension CeAter for Advanced Study. 

Internaiipnal Journal of Adult and Youth Education. Paris: UNESCO.' 
Mbioni Dar es Salaam, Tanzania: Kivukoni College. 

kural Africana: Current Research in the Social Sciences, East Lansing: Michigan , 
African Studies Center, Michigan State University* 

Umoja. Nairobi, Kenya: Commimity Development and Healtii Education Quarterly* 

Health Education Office. . 



IV. llbUogfapUii on Non-Formal EdocatkMi 

Agricultural Development Council Incorporated, New York. Publishes bibliograpiite^ 
*of research on agricultural development in ^11 areas of the world and other oc- 
casional papers. 
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Bown» Lalage. African Adult Education:^ A Bibliography. Lusaka: Universit]^o( 

Zambia, Classified according to theme and country. ' " 

»» 

'Education in Africa: A Select Bibliography, Parts^I and IL Londom Institute of 
Education, University of London. 1962 and 1965. Classified according to theme,, 
and country; Part I deals with former British African territories and Part II with 
other African countries. ^ 

Educational Resources information Center (ERIC). Syracuse, New York. Includes 

some material on developing countries. 

Documentation. Rome; FAO. Annual index and annotated bibliography of FAO 
publications. , " • 

Selected list of FAO Documents on Agricultural Education and Training, Rome: 
FAO, June 1970. A list of FAO report^ in English* french and Spanish since 
I960. • 

The Focxl Research Institute of Stanford University. Publications. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Food Research Institute, 1970. An index to FRI publications 1966 to 1970 - 
and FRi studies 1966 to 1970. Includes books and articles im world agriculture. 

Institute for Development Studies. Research and Publications. Nairobi: IDS. 197L 
Issued periodically. Describes current IDS research projects and lists available 
reports and publications by IDS staff. 

Institute for -International Studies in Education. Bibliographies in Son-Formal 
Education. East Lansing: Michigan State University, May 1971. 

Publications and Documents on Handicraft and Small-Scale industries. Geneva: 
ILO, 1968. A list 'of ILO publications in English, French and Spanish. 

Johnson, Eleanor Bibliography. Research Analysis Corporation, 1970. A bibliography 
C4 bdoks and articte^about education through radio and TV in a iVariety of 
countries. 

Me2irow, Jack. The Literature of Community DeyeldprtQnt: A Bibliographic Guide. 
Washington: Department of State, Agency for International Devetopmenti 1964. 
Classified under theme and country for alt developing countries. 

Monthly Bulletin of African Materials, Boston: Africa Studies Center, Boston Uni- 
versity. A good. tip*to-date guide to new studies and publications on all aspects 
of African studies. 

Paul^ton, Holland G. Non-formal Education in Development. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh, 1971. ' ' 

Swedish International D;*velopment Agency. Evaluation Studies of Proiects/Pro* 
grammes Supported by Swedish Aid. Stockholm: SIDA, April 197 L 

Uftlted States Agency for International " Development. Non-Formal Education. 
.Washington: U.S. AID, April 197L An annotated and selected list of references 
Tor AID technicians. Generally < excludes conference reports and unpublished 
materials. 
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/' Hpn'Fomal £ducattpn in African Devetopmet^^^ 
V. AMMtntcd BiMiognphy^^Mral < . ^ \ . 

Adams. Don and Bjork, Robert Ni Education in Develttping Countries. New Vork;_ 
D^vid McKay Co.; 'l969. An ^JCttempt to assess 'the role of formul eductition in the 
development of nations and to discuss the'linking of education to national; 
development aspirations. ^ * ^ . * 

Batten, T. R. S^fihol and Cohuff unity -in the Trup/Vr. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Still a useful ^uide for teachers and e\tehsion workers, tlluM^ated 
mainly 'by workVin the Philippines. ' , 

Bereday. CJ. and Umwerys J. (eds.). Educational Planning. The World^ Y^qrhook 
of Education, /9(5A London*: Evans Brothers. 1967. Deals with.the spciaMemand,. 
manpower rcq^iiremVnts and cost-benefit approaches to educational planiltng with 

*^a. n!^m>ef t)f^e:<ampl^^^ planning in developing countries, ^ \ 

Btandy, Richard and Nakiat^ Mahyar. 'The Education Corps in Iran** in 'Hanning^ 
R (td ). The Peaceful^ Use of Military Forces. New York: Praeger. 1967. A 
' description and evaluation of a national youth teacher corps. 

Boserup» Ester, Women's kote in Ikonomic development. London:' Allen & Un'vin* 
^ 1970. A detailed examination of thq role of women in relation to employment 
and-develophic^nt. Looks at female employment roles in the village and in the 
town and their view of Ikbor migration. The final chapter discusses the lack of 
education and training related to the particular needs of women. Includes a good 
* bibliography. ^ * v 

Bowman, Mary Jean (ed.). Readings in the Economics of Education^ Pari^: ' 
UNESCO, 1968. Section Vtll is concerned with the relation betweeii costs ai|4 
benonts oT investment in schooliinig^and on-the-job training. Section XI deals )yith 
the content of education aiid its economic effectiveiicss. 

Colombain, Maurice: Cooperatives and Fundamental Education. Paris: UNESCO^ 
1950. An early attempt to look at the possibilities for adult education- through 
the use ol agricultural cooperatives tn low*income countries. ^ 

Community Development^ and National Change, BcMton: Center for International 
'Studies/ Massachusetts institute of Technology, no date. A useful source for 

provocative ideas and suggestions on community development/ n\^ny voiced by 

leading American economists. 

Coombs^ Philip H. The World Education Crisis: A Systems Analysis, New Vorl^ 
Oxford University Press, 1968. An influentilal book that examines the **crisia of<| 
mala^ljustmefit'* between education and society and suggests^ a massi^^e strengthen* 
ing of non-formal ^education as a part of the solution. 

Curie, Adam. Educational Strategy for Developing Countries: London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1963. Emphasises the need to take fuller account of human and 
^ial facli>rs in developing a strategy for development and to find every possibility 
of utilizing and building on existing skills, energies and abilities through non* 
formal education. 

Debe. S. C. India's Chanmnft Villages. London: Routledgc and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
A description of community development and an evaluation of rural-development 
projects in action. " . 
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Ocbe, S. C. **SoQie Problems of Communication in Rural Community Developinent,*' 
ifi'Econonuc Development and Cultural Chan^'e, Vol.. 2, January 1957. Describes 
on experiment in creating acceptance of new Ideas in a group of Indian viljages. * 
The experiment demonstrated that the effectiveness of a dozen different inethods 
" vai-bpd widely due to the form of. the mediaf content of commuaication and the 
character of the agents of change. ? , ' , 

De^anfle, Andxir'Educational Wastage, Educational Systems and tab Oppottunlties 
in Developing Countries, a draft paper for UNICEF, June 1969, tmimeo/ Raises 
the issues df Cumnt priorities in^ educational planning based on m^i^wer re* 
quirements, and qiumti.t»tive targets based oii4he social demand for education. 

Engelmann, Konrad. Building Cooperative Movements in Developing Countries. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. A general book on cooperatives. Onf^)iapter conunenta 
on cooperative education in various countries. 

Erd')s, Rei|e. Teaching by. Correspondence, London: Lo|igman*s Orfen and Co. 
and UNESCO, 1967. A comprehensive handbook on htm to set up av.correspond- 
cnce course. ) - 

Fenley, John (ed.). Improving Personnel Training in Rural Development. Ithaca: 
Cortiell University, Mii^eo Release No. 2, July 1960. Contains articles on training 
^rural-development personnel and on in-service courses for agricultural officers and 

extension workers. . * 

' „ '' ' • . » ■ 

* • - v^. 

Fliegel, Fred C. et al. Agricultural Innovations in Indian VUlages. , Hyderabad: 

Ntltional lastituk of Community Development^ March 1968. 

Foster, Philip J. 'The Vocational School Fallacy in Development Planting** in 
/ Anderson, C. Arnold and Bowman, M. J., Education an^ Economic Growih. 
Chicago: AloVie, 1965' Argues that t|ie school is a clumsy iuatrument for promot- 
ing change^ and that atlftmptf to introduce a practical bias into formed schoo' 
systems will not promote rural development alone. 

Frey, Fred W. The Mfass Media and Rural Development In Turkey. Report No. 3, 
Ruraf Research Project. Cambridge: Center for International Studies, MIT» 1966. 
A detail||^ study of tAe spread and impact of a mass media project in Turkey. 

Further, Pierr^. Possibilites et Limites de VAlphabetisatipn Fonctionelle: V Ex- 
perience Iraniei^ne, Unpublished paper. University de Neuch&te^'^ay 1971. An 
analysis of the interesting experioient in i^ran with aJun€tional;^racy project, of 
great relevalice for literacy projects eyerywfaereT ' ' . ^ 

Q\\k%on,^ Miti^^^QufbfSes' Aspects des ^fthodes d'Educftiion Non-Conventhnelles 
en Israel. Jerusalem: Centre Ruth Bressler de Recherche dans rEducation, 1969. 
A description of Israieli programs for^the education of minority , grouper; rural 
education; youth programs to foster di^nMe social attitudes; and teacl^er traitiing. 

Orifflths, V. L. Thrfroblems of Rural Educatidn. IIEP Monograph. Pari^;^ UNESCO, 
1968. Looks or (hWuestion of whether rural schools (^ave a^u^ful part to play 
in rural developmev and argues that thf^.y cannot be made the main itistrttnient 
of progress* . ^ 
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HapgOQd, David and Millikan, Max F. No Easy Harvest: The Dilemma of Agriculture 
in l/miei^developed Countries. Boston: LUtlc, Brown and Company, 1967. A good 
dincuision thai includes a description of what a successful agriculture project 
in developing ajreas requires. / ' 

Houghton, Harold and Trcgear. Peter (eds.). Community Schools in Developing 
Countries. Hamburg: UNESCO Institute for. Education, 1969. A report of a 
committee ttjiat m^t at the UNESCO Institute for Education in 1968" to examine 
community schools. Argues for relevance in education. Includes a short sample 
curricujum and reports on five rommunity schools. 



Hunter^ Guy. Modernising Peasarif 
Africa. New York: Oxford University 
ideas drawn from Hunter's 



reseiirch 



Hyman, Herbert H. Studying Social 
* Resea/ch Institute for Social _ 
naires\compIeted by 445 expen s 
slow, -the import^ce oi using 
primary need for appropriate 
velopment and activities should 



Societies: A Comparative Study in Asia ana 
Press, 1969. A fresh look with interesting 
and the wealth of his experience. 

Change in DevHoping Countries, tlhited Nations 
Del^elopment, no date. A report bs»ed on question* 
recommending approaches both selective and 
persuasion and interpersonal influetice. and the 
aititudes among experts to local populations. De- 
narrow in aim but broad in focus. 



Institute of Applied Manpower Research. Characteristics of Agricultural Personnel 
in Maharashtra, New Delhi: lAMR, 1969. A survey of the age« education, salaries 
and careers of agricultural workers. ^ 

Institute of Applied Manpower Research. Characteristics of Agricultural Personnel 
in Uttar Pradesh, New Delhi: lA 4R, 1969. A survey of the age, education, salaries 
and careers o( agricultural workers. 

f. * 

Insti^.ute of Applied Manpower Research. Time Utilization of Agricultural Personnel 
in Maharashtra. New Delhi: lAMR, 1969. Reports of surveys on attitudes and 
activities of various grad;*9 of agricultural personnel. 

Institute of Applied Manpower Research. Time Utilization of Agricultural Personnel 
in Uttar Pradesh. New Delhi: lAMR, 1969. Reports of surveys on the attitudes 
and activities of various grades of agricultural personnel. 

International Institute for Educational Planning. New Educational Media in Action: 
Case Studies for Planners (in three vplumes)i Paris: UNESCO/IIEP» 1967. 
Contains a number of case studies of mass-media programs in both developed 
and developing countries. 

ILO. Pre-Vocatlonal Training of Six Thousand Rural Young People. Geneva: ILO» 
1967, mimeo. Interesting as a standard project design to establish a system of 
pre-vo{:ational training for young people* 

ILO. Workshop on the (/se of Radio and Television /qf Workers' Education. 
* Geneva: ILO, 1968. Contains general observations on the use of educational 
radio and television, and a few examples of their use in Africa. 

Jeffries^ C. Illiteracy: A World Problem. New York: Praeger, 1967. An examination 
of illiteracy throughput the world and the problems to which it is related. . 
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Kilby, Peter (cd.). Entrepnneurship and Economic Development ' York: The 
Fre« Pr«w, 1971. Part I contains a variety of economic, social and psychological 
theories regarding ihe dcvciopnjcnt of entrenrrneurshi0 in Colombia. India, Japan 
and Nigeria, with a concluding chapter outlining a program^ including. t|aining» 
for developing entrepreneurship. 

King, Clarence. Workini^ with Peoph in Sniail Communities: Case Records of Com* 
munity Development in different Countries, New York; Harper Brothers, 195b. 
Thorough representative case histories from Africa, Asia and Latin America^ this 
book shows how communities, working largely on their own, have tried to combat 
illiteracy, health problems and economic stagnation. 
•• ^ » . ♦* 

Kingr^ Clarence. yVitrkini^ with People in Community Action, New York: Association 

Press, 1965. ^n international casebook for trained community workers and 
volunteer community I'^aders. 

(.eagans, J. P. India's Experience with Training: in Extension Education and Com* 
munity Development, New York: Ford Foundation, 1961. A review of work 
undertaken to train rural development personnel and of problems encountered. in 
extension work. 

Lerncr, D. and Schramm. W. Communication and Chanffe in the Developing Coun- 
tries, Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1967, Part 111 contains case studies from 
tndia» Mainland China and the Philippines, 

,Lynton, Rolf. Paul. The Tidt of Learning: The Aloka Experience. Incorporation of 
a study carried out under the UNESCO system of Associated Youth Enterprises. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, I960. A description of a unique experiment 
in training community leadtrs in Mysore, India. 

Lyons, Raymond P. J^roblems and Stratef^ies of Educational Planning: Lessons from 
Latin. America, Paris: UNESCO IIFP. 196^. Chapter Four deals particulaHy with' 
rural and agricultural education. 

Malassisi L. Economic Development and the" Programming of Rural Education, 
Paris: UNESCO. 1966. fncludcs a chapter on the foundations of a successful 
educational program for rural development. * > 

Menkerios, Haile. Agricultural Extension Service: A General Overview. Draft paper 
prepared for the International Council for Educational Develo()ment, luly 1971. 
A good syi\thesis of different extension approaches with consideration of their 
weaknesses and potentials. 

Mobile Trade Training Units: l%9 Report. Bangkok: Vocational Department of 
Vocational Education, 1970. A report on the objectives, operation and budget of 
an innovative program to provide vocational training for youth. ' 

Mother, A. T. Getttnu A\:rivuline Moving^ Published for4he Agricu'iural Develop- 
ment Council New York: Pracgcr. I%6. A good discussion that examines the 
production process and the essentials for agricultural developmctit. Part III ift- 
cludes chapters on ngrictilttiral education and community development. 
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Mukerji,..B. Community Development in India. 
A detail^ description of all aspects of the 
India in the 1950*s. 



Muslo, Stefan A. Massenmedien ab Instrumente 
rung. Berlin: Verlag Bruno Hessling. 1969. 
Suta Tenaa, Colombia, the largest roass-media 
Latin Amtrica. 



Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1961. 
dommunity-development program in 



der Landlichen Entwicklungsforde 
An excellent evaluation of Radio 
program for rural development in 



N^ir, K. Blossoms in the Dust. London: Oeral(b Dutchworth, 196L A powerful and 
compelling description, from a journalist. ofMhe impact of planned development 
on the economic attitudes and value systems of rural communities in' India. 

Non-Formal Alternatives to Schooling: A^ Glossary of Educational Methods. Am-t 
herst, Massachinietts: Center for Intei^national Fducation, Uni^enity of Massa* 
chusetts. 197L A very« useful compilation of altern»*2ves to the "schooling** model 
divided into five categories: individualization strategies) jMucation and worki 
community-based learning, technology centered and attitude-change oriented. 

Phillips, H. M. Literacyrand Development, Paris: UNESCO, 1970. A^ monograph 
that presents the viewpoint of (UNESCO on the role/of liter 



presents the viewpoint 
social development. 



literacy in economic and 



Piatt, William L Education, by Television Satellite in Developing Countries^ No. 49 
in The Fundamenjals of Educational Planning: Lecture-Discussion Series.vParis: 
UNESCO/IIEP, January 1970. Looks at th* implications and potential? of thiii 
type of education, with comparisons between India and Latin America." 

Roy Prodipto et at. Agricultural Innovation among Indian Farmers. Hyderabad: 
National Institute of Community Development, May 1968. A study of agricultural 
innovation in relation to extension and the economic setting. 

Ruapp. Phillipps (ed.). Approaches to Community Development. Symposium In* 

troducing Problems and Methods of Village Welfare in Underdeveloped Areas. 

The Hague: Van Hoeve, 1953. A comprehensive series of articles. 
» 

Schramm, Wilbur, \tass Media and National Development, Stanford, California^* 
Stanford University Press. 1964* Examines the role of mass media in promoting 
economic and social progress in developing countries* A study commissioned by 
UNESCO. 

Schultz, T. W. Transforming Traditional Agriculture. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1964. A good analysis. The last 32 pages describe previous contributions 
. to the role of education in economic development in low^income countries* £m« 
phasizes the economic rationality of U'^ditional farmers and discusses the con* 
tribution of farmer education in this context* 

Shaw, Robert. Jobs and Agrictiltural Development, Washington, D»C.: Overseas 
Development Council, 1970. A monograph that examines the employment im* 
plications of different types of agricultural development* Chapter VU comprises 
a rural employment strategy. 
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Shields^ James J. Education in Community Development: Its Function in Technical 
Assistance, New York: ih-aeger. 1967. Describes the rote of education in the 
programs supported by U.S. AID ami proposes that there are ethicational dimem 
sions additional to formal education, literacy training and fundamental education. 

South^East Asia Development Advi&ory Oroup. Report of a Seminar on New Strate* 
Hies for Educational Development: Non^formal Alternativest Washington, D:C., 
May 197L New York: SEADAO, 1971..mimeo. 

Staley. Eugene. Planning Occupallonal Education and Training ior Development. 
An occasional paper of Stanford International Development Education Center. 
Stanford, California: School of Education, St2;inford University, 1967. Mainly 
deals with artisans*training, including on-the-job training. 

Thicscnhusen» William C. Chile*s Experiments in Agrarian Reform. Land Economics 
Monographs "^No. 1. Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin Press, 1966. A study 
of resettlement schemes and cooperatives with a cdncluding chapter on the general 
implications of agrarian reform., 

Training of Village Artisans in Bihar, Report of the Working-cum-Production Centres 
under Rural Arts and Crafts Programme in the Rusa-Samasitour-Shakra ProJejCt* 
Bihar. Delhi: India Planning Commissioni 1953. A description of Indiana program 

' for development of cottage industry. 

Turnham^ David. The Employment Prpblem in Less Developed Countries. Paris: 
PCED, June 1970, mimeo. A lengthy ri^view of . the evidence on unemployment, 
including chapters on dflferent categories of unemployment and underemployment, 
and oh income distribution/ nutrition and working efficiency. 

Social Research and Problems of. Rural 'Development in South-East Aslay Paris: 
UNESCO. 1963. Eighteen papers oh' agricultural extension and community* 
development work in Asia. 

Manpower Aspects of Educational Planning'. Paris: UNESCO/IIEP, 1968. The report 
of a symposium that iflrtsludes papers and discussions on the unemployed school- 
leayer and rural development by experts such as Dumontt Hunter and Oallaway. 

International Commission on the Development of Education. Series of Studies; 
Series A: Situation; Series B: Opinions; Scries C: Innovations. 

Assignment Children. Paris: UNICEF, June 1968. A collection of articles on 
out-of school education for youth and the role of youth in development. The 
second part comprises examples of youth education and development progranui. 

Educational Technology and the Developing Countries, unpublished draft, 1970. 
Brief case studies'bn the use of educntional televiSiot^in Niger, El Salvador and 
Samoa. No costs given. Guidelines for the adoption of new educational technology 
as part of comprehensive educational reform. Includes an appendix on sources 

• of inforttiation, assistance, materials and equipment, and a bibliography. 

Van Doren, A. B. (ed.). fourteen Experiments in Rural Education: Some Indian 
Schools Where New Methods are Being Tested. London: Student Christian Move* 
ment, 1928. Still very pertinent. 
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Vt AaMtated BlbIlo|rHpby->-AArka 

A. Books 

African Education: A Study of Educational Policy and Practice in British' 
Tropical Africa. Prbdikrcd on behalf of the Nufflctd Foundation and the 
Colonial Office. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953. A good sunnhary 
of British educational policy in Africa. Includes sections on informal 
and adult education and the« educattot\, of women and girls. 

Burns, Donald C. African Education. London: Oxford University Press, 
1965. A general survey that includes a chapter on further education. 

CESO-Center for the Study of Education in Changing Societies. Primary 
Education in Sukurtmland, Groningen, The Netherlands: Wolters-Nordhoti 
, Publishing, 1969. A study of primary education in Mwanza District, 
Tanzania that examines school apd so<;iety and their relationship. See 
Dubbeldam. 

Chambers, Robert* Settlement Schemes in Tropical Africa. New York: 
fraeger, 1.969. An analysis of several settlement schemes, and of the 
M^vea scheme in Kenya in particular, with conclusions concerning jm« 
plications. Includes a useful bibliographjf. ^ 

Clayton, Eric S. Agrarian Development in Peasant Etoriomies: Some Lessons 
from Kenya. Oxford: Pergnmon Press, 1964. Looks ^ the constrafnts on 
agricultural development and ut a number of aspects of agrarian reform^ 
^ using Kenya as an example. o 

^ Coles, gdwin T. Adult Education in Developing Countries. Oxford: Per* 

gamon Press, 1969. An'ovcrvicw with useful suggestions on the adminis* 
^ tration and organization of adult education in Africa. 

Comit^ Malgache pour la Campagne Mondiale contre la Faim. Aminage^ 
ment de Terrains de Cultures dans le Village d*Ambobimaniaka.*Tm* 
? anarive: Malagasy Republic, Ministry of Agriculture, February and March 

1971. Illustrated with photographs, these two books give a good id^a : 
of the French approach to ruul development— "animation ruralc.** 

^ Cutting, C. U. Tanzania: Agricultural Education. Paris: UNESCO* March 

1967. A survey of the different approaches to agricuhural education 
employed in Tanzania. ' 

deWilde, John C. et al. Experiences with Agricultural Development in 
Tropical Africa. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. Volume I: The 
Synthesis. Volume 11: Case Studies. Volume I is a valuable summary 
of the conclusions , of a number of major development economists on 
agricultural development bused on field investigations in 13 areas of 
Africa and their own wide experience. \i 

Dubbcldam, L. F. 8. The Primary School and thB ' Community in Mwanza 
District, Tanzania. Oroningen, The Netherlands: Wolters-Ndordhott 
Publishing, 1970. A study of primary education in Mwanza District that** 
examines the school and the society and their relatioiuuip Set CESO. 
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Dumont. Reni. False Stan in Africa, New York: Praegcr, 1966, reviwd 
edition, 1969. An analysis of the economic problems of Africa. Duiiiont 
/emphasizes the need for agricultural reform as the basis of development. 

/ He gives practical suggestions on the organization of cooperatives^ de- 
velopment of farm sch,ools, etc. 

" ««> 

Ou Sautoy, Peter. Community Development in G/idna. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. A good description of how a fairly typical com- 
munity development program — involving mass literacy projects, women's 
education and village project work — operated in the l9S0's in one former 
British African colony. 

Poster, Philip. Eduvation and Social Change in Ghana. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1965. An analysis of education in Ghana in the 
colonial period N^Kich provides some important iasights into the attitudes 
and expectations of the society and students it was meant to serve. 

Fufunwa, Babs. iVtrn' Perspectives in African Education. Lagoa: Macmillan 
Nigeria Ltd., 1970. A reexamination of needs and policies in African 
education by a prominent Nigerian^teducator. 

Gaitskell, Arthur. Gezira: A Story of Development in the Sudan, London: 
Faber and Faber. 1959. A full description and analysis of the famous 
Gezira scfttlement scheme and rural-development program. 

Griffiths, Vincent L. Experiment in Education: Account of an Attempt to 
improve the Lower Stages of Boys' Education in Moslem AnglO'Egypttan 
Sudan I9)M950. London: Longmans, 1953. An account of one attempt 
to adapt the formal education system to rural needs in the colonial period. 

Gwilliam, Freda H. and Read, Margaret. Report on Education of Women 
and Girls in i\yasuland. Zomba: Government Printer, 1947. An example 
of colonial and mission efforts in former British Africa. 

Heijnen. J. D. Development and Education in Mwama District. Rotterdam: 
Brahder-OfTset, 1968. A case study of migration and peasant farming, 
with an attempt to look at factors other than economic and to say 
something about schooMeaver attitudes. One chapter describes the Bu- 
kumbi credit union and the Usagara block cultivation scheme. 

Hunter, Guy. The Best of Both Worlds? New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967. An examination of the problem of economic growth iand 
employment, with emphasis on the need for low-base rural development. 
The chapter on education puts its main emphasis on the adult producer. 

Jackson, 1. C. Advance in Africa: A Study of Community Development In 
Eastern Nigeria, London: Oxford University Press, 1956. A good, popular 
account by the former principal of the Community Oevelopment Training 
Centre at Agwy, Eastern NigerA. 

Jolly, Richard. Planing Education for African Development. Nairobi: 
F.isf African Publishing House. 1969. A compararive study of educational 
planning in a number of African countries, highlighting basic manpower 
problems. 
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Uwiii, L. J; (cd.)- The Phelps-Stokes Reports on Education in Africa: 
London: Oxford University Press, 1962. A modem, edited version of the 
Phelps-Stokes Reports of the 1920's which reprints the maior chapters 
'relating to the need for ihe adaptation of the fbrmal school system to 
practical needs. ^ 

Marris, Peter and Somerset. Anthony. African Businessmen: 'A Study of 
Entrepr{*neurship and Development in Kenya, London, 1971, 



Mass Education in African Society. London: AWSO, 1945. Represents a 
major educational policy statement on adult education by the British 
Coloniarl Education Department. 

Murray, A. Victor. The School in the Bush: A Critical-Study of tite Theory 
" and Practice of Native Education in Africa, New York: Longmans Orccn 
ahd Company, 1929. An early classic. Argues that the content of educa- 
tion is too literary and needs to be adapted to practical needs of rural 
Africa. 

Mwanakatwe, J. M. Growth of Education in Zambia since Independence, 
Lusaka: Oxford University Press, 1969. A general survey including 
chapters on technical, vocational and adult education. 



Nekby, Bength. CADU: An Ethiopian Experiment in Developing Peasant 
Farming. Stoakholm: Presina Publishers, 197L An excellent short dc- 
scription and evaluation of the Swedish-assisted integrated development 
* project in Ethiopia in the period 1967-1970. A good example of educa- 
tipn as a small component of a broadly conceived development project 

Nyerere, Julius K. Ujamaa: Essays on^ Socialism. New Yofkt Oxford 
University Press, 1968. Represents an attempt of major importance to 
integrate political and economic policy. Emphasizes adult education and 
community development in the rural areas as the African socialist answei 
to development. 

Pauvert, Jean-Claude. Etude sur les Tendances Actuelles de ^Education 
det ^dultes dans les Etat!s Africains d^Expression Frangaise, Paris: 
Presses Universitaiits de France, 1962. A study of adult education in 
French*speaking Africa. 

Prosscr. Ray. Adult Education for Developing Countries. Nairobi: East 
African Publishing House, 1967. Provides one set of suggestions for the 
organization and planning of adult education at the national level, and 
for the content and methods which might be incorporated and used. 

r 

Rcsnick, fdrian (cd.). Tanzania: Revolution by Education. Arusha: Long* 
mans of Tanzania Ltd.. 1968. A collection of essays on education in 



ment in Tanzania, London: C. HurM and Company, 1968. Case studies 
of agricultural development in different areas, including cooperative 
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farnulflg* Includea a bibliography of other studies in Africa sponsored 
by the^lnstitut FUr Wirtschaftsforschung. 

Thompson, T. D. Domasi Community Development Scheme, 194^1954. 
• Zomba: Oovernment Printer, 1955. Written by the officer in .charge o! 
the schenfe, which had no purely cash crop but some labor exports In- 
cludes an account of **Kwala" schools which are qnass education centers. 

B. Seminar and Conference Reports 

After School What? A report prepared by the joint working party of the 
Youth Department of the Christian Council of Kenya and the Christian 
Church Educational Association on Further Education, Training and 
Employment of Primary School-Leavers. Nairobi: Ministry of Health. 
March 1966. Identifies the ''gap" between leaving primary school and 
the possibility of adult employment and recommends the establishment 
of Village Polytechnics to provide low-cost training in practical, money* 
earning skills for self-employment. 

Education in Rural Areas, Report of the Commonwealth Conference on 
Education in Rural Areas, held at the University of Ghana, March 23- 
April 2, 1970. London: Commonwet\lth Secretariat, 1070. An excellent 

, survey of the needs and problems of the rural areas , with description and 
discussion of a wide variety of non-formal educational alternatives. 

Agricultural Education and Training* in Africa, ^RejporX of a seminar at 
Ahmadu Bello University, Northern Nigeria, ,July 1965. Rome: FAO, 
1965. A broad survey that recommended that member countries give 
high priority to agricultural education and training. Suggested mainly 
ideas related to institutionalized training. Some attention given to the 
importance of womeh*s education. 

^Farmer Trainint^ in ^East Africa, Report of a semiqar held in Kenya at 
Egerton College, March 1965. Rome: FAO, 1966. A comprehensive 
report of the organization and activities of the Farmer Training Centers 
in Kenya and Uganda. 

Hunter. A. P. and Turner, J. D. (ed.). Educational Development in Pre- 
dominantly Rural Areas, Proceedings of a seminar held at the University 
of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland. Roma, June 1968. A number of 
valuable articles, especially on curriculfi.m by Van Rensburg, on the 
development of agriculture and the role of youth movements. 

Noak, Hanjj (ed ). Use of Mass Media in the Education of Adults, Report 
of a conference held at Evelyn Hbne College of Further Education, 
Lusaka, Zambia. Lusaka: Evelyti Hone College, 1965. A useful report. 

Promotion of Balanced Development in RurJ and Urban Areas. African 
Advisory Committee. Yaounde, July^-August 1971. Geneva: tLO, 1971. 
A useful report constituting the first step in the elaboration of a strategy 
of rural development in^rica* 
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Sheffield, Jame« R. (-cJ.)/ Editcation, .Employment unit. Rural Development, 
The proceedings of a conference held at Kericho, Kenya in September 
1966? Nairobi: Fust African* Publishing House, 19*7. An attempt to 
discuss education in the larger social and economic frttniework of' rural 
development and to bring an interdisciplinary approach^) bear on the 
subject. The papen are wide-ranging but policy-oriented. \ 

United Nations. Report of the Interregional Seminar on Nathsmal Youth 
Setvice Programmes, Denmark, November 1968/ New Yorki United 
Nations, 1969; A useful report, with papers submiUed by consultants, 
on the role of the National Youth Servite, maiitly in Africa. \ 

UNESCO. Finai Report of the Conference of* African States on, thtsDe^ 
velopment of Africa, 196!. ParisJ UNESCX), 1961. A^^n fof Afribn 
educational development drawn up by the delegateT^ African itam 
at the 1961 Addis Ababa Conference* which states the priorities oly 
African governn.nts. Includes background papers by Arthur Lewis and 
. Frederick Harbison. 

, • .. , . 

UNESCO. Report of International Advisory Committee for Out-of^choot 
Education. Paris: UNESCO, March 1968. Summarizes current questions 
and trends in adult education and outlines a UNESCO program for the 
. . . • future. ^ • ■< 

♦ 0 

WjffeSCp. Report on Meeting on Youth Employment and National be- 

• velopment in Africa, Niamey, Niger. May 21-30, 1968. Paris: Ul^ESCO, 
; NJuty 1968. Recomm^dations include profxisats concerning post*primary 
' -prai^tical training and on-the-job training* 

Watb, R R. (ed.). New Hope jor Rural Africa. The l)roceedinp of a 
conference held at the Social Centre, Kikuyu, Kenya in September 1967. 
Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1969. A ^ood example of the 
current role of the churches and other voltmtary agencies hi African 
education and (jiral development. 

Widstrcind. Carl G. Development and Adult Education in Affica, Report <A 
the seminar sponsored by the Scandinavian Institute of African Studi^ 
October' 1965. Looks at the role of adult education from a variety of . 
viewpo^.nts. 

Widstrand, Carl 0. (ed.). Cooperatives and Rural Development in tost 
Africa. Report of a seminar organized by the Scajidinavian Institute of 
African Studies, Uppsala, May 1970. New York: Africana Punishing 

. Company, 1970. ^as little t0 say specifically' abdUt training or educatbn, 
but emphasizes the potential ro|e and problems marketing cooperatives 
in rural -development. 

Youth and Development in Africa. The Report of the Commonwealth 
Africa Regional Youth Seminar, Nairobi, November 1969. London: 
Commonwealth Secretariat, 1970. A detailed examination of the problenis 
of schooMeaver^ and of youth training programs with a comprehensive 
list of recommendations and suggestions related to training and the solu* 
tion of. (he school-leaver problem. 

^ 4 

♦ . * ■ t * f 
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C. Articles and Monographs 

Anderson. John. *Thc Adolescent in the Rural Community" in Sheffield. 
J R. (ed.) Education, Employment and Rural Development. Nairobi: 
East African Publishing Mouse. 1967. Gives some new insights into the 
attitudes, preferences and occupations of primary-school-leavers. 

Anderson. John. The Organisation and the Financing of Self-Help Education 
in Kenya, A paper presented to a seminar on The Strategy of Ei^ucational 
Financing. Paris. November 1970. Paris: UEP; Ociobcr 1970. Although 
it deals with Harambee secondary schools in Kenya, it is a u^ful analysis 
of local and private financing of education in Kenya. 

Apihorpe, Raymond (ed.). Skun^a Editions So, h Kampala: Tran^itto" 
Books Ltd.. \96S. Valuable articles on a nuihber of settlement schemes 
in East Africa, including Nyakashaka. There is also a general ^valuation 
of scfilement-scheme performance by Jon Moris. 

Barwell. C. W. A Preliminary Report of a Survey of District Farm Institutes 
' in Uganda. Rome: FAO. August 1969. A good detailed description, with 
accompanying statistics, of the operation Of the Uganda centers fpf train- " 
ing adult farmers. ^ 

BaVwcfl. C. W. A Report of a Survey of Rural Jraini^ig Centres in Tan- 
• zania. Rpme: FAO, December 1969. A companion report to the one on 
Uganda above. 

Batchclor. Peter. "Faith and Farm," A Community Oriented Rural Project 
in Youth and Development in Africa. London: Commonwealtjb Secre- 
tariat, 1970. pp. 186-194. A description of a church extension and 
training program in Northern Nigeria organized in the.for^ of an 
agricultural apprenticeship. 

Bath. W. and Olu>vadiya, A. "A Farm Settlement Scheme irt Western 
Nigeria," Bulletin of Rural Economics and Socioloviy. II, l.*i966, pp. 

, 15-26. A brief description of an effort to train youth to be successful 
fanners on settlement schemes. 

Bcrtelsen. P. H. "Folk High Schools for West Africa,^ International Df- 
velopment Review. II, 3. October 1961. pp. 28-31. Argues the case for a 
prograflh of adult education through Danish-tyf^ folk high schools of a 
residential nature, with instruction conducted in the vernacular. • . 

Bradford, E. L "Bukuru Native AgricuMurc School. Nyanza Province. 
Kenya,^ East African Agriculture Journal^ XI, 3, January 1946, pp. 
162-4. A description of an early attempt !o provide residential training 
for adult farmers. 

» Callawaig Archibald. "New Perspectives on Youth Employment Problems 
> In African Countries,*' Youth and Development in Africa. London: Com- 
monwealth Secretariat. 1970. pp. 89-110. An analysis of p6licy options 
that sets out some relevant principles a(id priorities in youth training. 
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Cm\ Stephen. 'The SchooUUavcr Probtem. ' in Watts, E. R. (fed.) New 
Hope for Rural Africa, Nairobi: East ^rigiin Publishing House, 1969, 
pp. 4M8. A description of the| Nyakashaka settlement scheme for 
school-leavers in Western Uganda. 

Church, Michael A. '^Extension by Health Centres," in Watt«,^E. R. (ed.)^ 
f^*'^ ^iope for Rural Africa, Nairobi: East African Publishing Housc,^ 
1969, pp. 69*79. A desc;ription of community developmeat by the Luteete 
maternity and child health center, Uganda. 

Dodd, William A. **Bducatioh for Self-Reliance,** in Tanzania: A Study 
of its Vocational Aspects. New ^^orl^ Teachers Collwfte Press, 196^. A 
realistic appraisal that emphasi2es the Importance of avoiding the weak* 
nesses in experiments in practical education thai were made in the 
19S0*s and; the need to back up school reform with the creation^ of 

modernizing conditions and attitudes in rural vil. ige communities. 

' • ■. • 

Duggcn, Hayden A. *The Village Polytechnic in Kenya,** Rural Afrlcana. 
» No. 9, 1971, pp. 40-48. A repoit on,. the organization and activities of 

, on# village polytechnic in Kenya, with an attempt to generalize from 
this experien^:c. ^ ' ^ 

• *■ . * 

♦ Eicher, Carl et al. Employment Oeneration in African Agriculture. East' 
Lansing: Institute of International Research, Michigan State University, 
July 1970. An analysis of the causes of unemployment that suggests 
modifications in the present policies for employment generation. ' 

Fangeyrollas, P. et al. LEducatli/f des Adultes en Senegal, Monographes 
' ' Africainea, No. 11. Paris: UNESCO/IIEP, 1967. A survey \of adult edu- 

caiioij^in Senegal. 

^ \' Pjorclham, Paul an4 ShefTield, James R. "Continuing Education for Youth 
, ^ and Adults;* in Sheffield. J. R. (ed.) Education Employment and Rural 
\ Revelopment, Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1967, pp. 366- 

V ^ * 389. Argues that the responsibility tbf continuing education should b^ 
^ ' cok>rdinated and centralizeil. JRelroihrnends a two*year course stressing 
^ if v' practical skills for ^prlmary-schpol-lpavera. 

Fowler, John P. "Practical Training Farming," in W^tts, E. R. (ed.). New 
Hope f0r Rural Africa. Nairobi: lEast African Publishing Hoiise,^969, 
pp. 84-89. A description of tbe Berea Farm Appreoticeship scheme in 
Kenya. . - ' * 

Griffin,. O. W. 'The Role of National Youth Services," in Youth and 
^Development in Africa, London: Commonwealth SccretiM-iat, 1970. A i\ 
. .attempt to evaluate the role of ^national youth services in development 
in vtSmy African countries. A^ suggested program is outlined. 

Griffiths, Vincent L. "Education of the Young in^gural Areas," in Sheffield, 
'% . J. p. fed.) Education, Employment and Rural Development. Nairobi: 
East African Publishing House, 1967, pp. 307-321. An assessment of the 
contribution of rural primary schools giving a general education to the 
prbtho^on of rural* development. 

♦ * . * * 
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Holmberg, /Arne. "Local Cooperative Educatioti in Tanzania,!i-4n^/f ica« 
^^iw// Education, March J 968. A description of an init€vative program 
of broM cooperative education by the former director of the Cooperative 
Education Center in Tanzania. • 

Hunter, Guy. **Education, 'Employment and Rural DevelopmeiV(f** in Shef- 
field, J. R. (ed4. Education, Employment and Rural D^velopmenht 
Nairobi: East African Publishing House, I967,j>p. 3^-53. A good ana,lysi!( 
of the problems and the possible approaches to their solultion. ^ 

Hunter, Guy. Manpower, Employment and Eduoation*in the Rural Economy^ 
of Tanzania. HE? Monograph No. 9. Paris:- UNESCO/ IIE>. 4966. 

Kincaid, J.iniesf ct aL Extension priorities: A Critical Anfdysis of Selected 
• Extension Questions and Issues for iMi^cria, East Lansing Consortium 
for the Study of Nigerian RuraUDevefopment, Michigan State^ University, 
July 1968. An analysis of a variety of agricultural extension and ^fettle- 
^ ment schemes; with data on the personal characteristics of respondents. 

King, Jane. Flanning Son-Formal Education in fanzafua, HEP Monograph 
No? 16. Paris: UNESCOilEP, 1967. Sun^mariiJs the efforts at non- 
formal education in Tanzania ^nd ^argues for greater coordination of 
individual programs. 

Markham, A. E. 0. A Study of Farmer Traifting in Some EnglislhSpeaking 
^ Countries of Africa. Rome: FAO, 1967. A good descriptive^ survey of 
residential farvner training, mainly iii East Africa. 

Mbilinyi, Marjorie. Thet Education of Gihs in Tanzania. Dar es Salaam: 
Institute of Education, University College, 1969. One of thf 'few studies 
that examines attitudinal and socioeconomic factors acting as barriers to 
the education of girls. Advocates closer schooUc6mmunity ties to over- 
come these. ^ . <> 

McLoughiin, Peter. Research on Aj^ri^ultural Development in East^^frtca^ 
New York: Agricultural Development Council^ 1967. Outlines general 
problems and lists sev^n priority research problems, with a suggested 
research inventory for ^ast Africa. 

Meliczek, Hans. "Selection of Scfttlers for a Land Settlement Scheme," in 
Land Reform/ Land Setllement find Cooperatives, No. I. Rome: PAO, 
1969. Includes observations on 'the failure of agricultural courses required 
of potential settlement-scheme farmers in various African* countries. 

Moris. Jon. "Farmer .Training as a Strategy of Rural Development," in 
Sheffield, James (ed.). Education, Employment and Rural Develop^ 
ment. Nairobi: East Africaii Publishing House, 1967, pp. 322-^5. Very 
useful proposals regarding objectivesi implementation and timing of 
programs in agricultural extension. ^« 

Morris. Rodney S. ^Extension by Churches" in Watts, E.'R. (ed.) New 
Hope for. Rural Africa, Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1969, 
pp. 59«-64. A description of the Rural Service Programtne low-key 
agricultural extension, of the Friends in Western \enya. 
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Mostefaoul, A. and AJer, 1, l/ppt?r VoUa: Ew' aion of a System of Rural 
Education. fMis: UNESCO. April 1968. Hxpluins the weaknesses and 
problems of u scheme of rural schools that parutlels the primary-school 
system. The UNESCO missign advised againSt such separate systems, 
but it is a unique experiment in the search for a low-'cost and practical 

' alternative to the formal pqjmary school. 

Mueller/ P. and Zevering, K. H. ''Employment Promotiqn throiigh Rural 
Development: A Pilot Project in Western Nigeria/* in International 
Labor Rexiew, Vol 100, No. 2, August 1969, pp. lU-130. 

Neisser. C. S. ''Community Development and Mass Education in British 
*' Nigeria/* Economic Development and Cfdtural Change, III, 4, July 

1955, pp. 352-*366. A sociological analysis of four coi|iimunity*develop« 
mcnl projects in Nigeria. - ' » ^ 

^Preliminary Strategies and Recommendations for Nigerian Rural Develop** 
ment, 1968-1985. East Lansing:^ Michigan State, July, 1968. Summarises 
^he history of agricultural develo|fment in Nigeria and identifier |ttojor 
problems. Presents recommendations' for rural development in Nigeriri . 
and three alternative sets of projections and policies for Nigerian agricul- 
tural development. Focuses on smallholder production of export crops. 
^ .1 ' * ' 'f ' ' . . 

• Raison, Jacques. "EducaUon en Milieu Rural: Une Exjp^riencc Camerou*^ 
1 naise,** in Revue Tiers-Monde, XI, No, 41, Januarys-March^ 1970^ A 

description of an agricultural education j)rogram begun by 1^ ^cWttvai 

SkQrov, George. Integration of Education'" hnd Economic Planning iti fah* 
zania, LlEP monogra^ No. 6. Paris:' UNESCO, 1966. An assesismeQt of 
man'powipr requirements including non-formal education. ^ J 

Experiments in Fundamental Education in French African Territories. Paris: 
UNESCp, Educational Clearinghouse, 1S^5. *A useful >urv^y/of no%* 
formal educational programs in the former Ffench African territories. * 

> % 

^ Van Rensburg, Patrick. Education and Development in an Emenginfr Coun^ 
try. Uppsala: Scandifnavian Institute of African Studies, 1967* A practicat 
and realistic commentary on tfiib needs of Atrican education related^ i6 
. development. Based on^the development of si fo£ma|/non-formal program 
at Swaneng Hill ScJbool, Botswana* The civics course 'developed at the 
school is described in Xlcjail. ^ ^ / 

Van Rensburg, Patrick. "Education and Training in Relation to Ruraf 
Development,'* in Youth and Development in Africa, toitdon: Common- 
wealth Secretariat, ^f970, pp. IIU134. A description of the Brigiide 
training of Swaneng Hill '^School, Botswana and proposals to integrate 
ti;aining with community development 

Wctlts, E. R. ''Agricultural Extension in Embu District of Ketiya,'* Journai 
of Rural Development, 1969. A case study to detect whicM soVrces cif 
information actually reach farmers. The contributions of Farmer Training 
Centers and agricultural extension $taff avf examined in particular. 
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Wilson, Fergus. Ihe Role of Educational P^nnin^ in Agricultural Develop- 
ment, IIEP monograph No. 17. Paris: UNESCO, 1967, Stresses; the 
complexity of the process of development and the need to understand 
factdrs that underlie the desire of rural peasants for economic arid social 
improvement. ^ ^ 

Wiod, A. „W. *The Experiment at Nyakashaka, Uganda," in Youth ^na 
Development in Africa. London: Commonwealth Secretariat, 1970, pp. 
177-187. 

Wood, A. W. Vocational and Social Trailing of Primary*Schoot^Leavers in 
the African Countries of the Commonwealth, London: Commonwealth 
Secretariat, 1970.*^ The result of a series of visits to African co,ufVtries 

' from November 1967 to February 1969. An investigation of a numbier of 
youth programs in various countries, mainly national youth services^'.and 
low-level agricultural training for primary-schooMeavers. -.^^ 

/?» Unpublished Material 

f Anfkrson, John. The Village ^Polytechnic. Au evaluation report prepared 
for the Ministry of Cooperatives and Social Services, August 1970, mimeo. 
A preliminary but detafled survey and evaluation of a number of Village 
Polytechnics in Kenya that attempt to train primary-schooMeaversL for 
self<mployn>ent. 

Blaug, Mark. The Role of Education i/i Enlarging the Exchange Economy 
in Middle Africa: The Engltsh-Speaking Countries. Paris: UNESCO, 
Marcli 1967. A pioneerin:; study that attempts Id assess the relationship 
between education and the growth of a money economy. It finds that 
resources iiivested in non-formal education are ''surprisingly small" and 
concludes that education is only 'a partial solution to the transformation 
of subsistence kgriculture. if - 

Brownstcin, L. Preliminary Results of a Survey of I96t KPE Candidates 
in, Embu, Kitui, Kericho and Nyanza. Discussion paper No. 58, Institute 
of Development Studies, University of Nairobi, November 1967, mimeo. 
Gives some valuable information on^schooMeavers attitudes and occupa- 
tionul patterns among primary-schooMeavers in Keynya. 

Callaway, Archibald. Creating EtnploymenJ for Africans Youth, A paper 
presented at the Seminar on Manpower Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment with Special Reference to Nigeria. Lagos: March 1964. The main 
suggestion is to utilize the indigenous apprentic^hip systerry in Nigeria. 

Cliffe, Lionel R. The Role of Adult Education in the Development o( EaU 
Africa. Discussion paper No. 26, East African Institute of Social RlsearSh, 
Makerere and the Institute for Development Studies, Nair6bi, March 
1966. Argues for broade: in^ of adult education not only for economic 
development but for "the whole fabric of life in a peasant cotjimunity.'^ 

Costa, E. A Tentative Assesmtnt of Costs and Benefits of the Kenya • 
National Youth Service. Geneva: ILO, 1969, mimeo. An example of a 
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co8t«beaefit analysis of a iioii«foraial training scheme measuring mainly 
private returns. « 

• •v. 

de Lattre, Anne. Notes on iS}(per intents in Educational Reform in* our 
Francophone tount%ies of West Africa.^ A^'Htwtl diary of an African 
journey in Febniatf ' 1970. R^prbduced by The Ford Foundation, roimeo. 
A valuable survey of educational innovation in Cameroon* Dahomey, 
Ivory Coast and Niger. * 

PonUuto; Paul The English Tradition In East African Adult Education. 
Revised version of a paper read to the Ariel Conference on Residential 
Adult Education, held at^ Kivukoni College, Dar es Salaam, January 1964. 
Oemonstrates that adult education in East Africa has been firmly and 
deliberately rotfted in the EnglisI) tradition, especially with regard to a 
^ • passion for objective thinking, an emphasis on ""liberal studies** the 
English tutorial system and non-vocational courses. 

Harbison, Frederick H. A Human Resources Approach to the Development 
of African iVaftoiir/ Piitliininary Draft. Washington: Overseas Liaison 
'C^,, Committee, January 1971. An interesting theoretical paper that makes 
' 4 the case for non-formal education as*^ part of human resources develop- 
ment. 

Harvard Studies on Measurement' of ^oclal and Economic Development In 
^ Tunisia. Cambridge: Harvard Univenity Research Project, 1969, mimeo. 
* Preliminary obgervations and number of liypotheses on the relationship 
between education, atrifiultural credit and agricultural productivity in 

Tunisia. . ' . 

y Hutton, Caroline. A Case Study of Nyakashaka Resettlement Scheme. Draft 
paper for the sociology-anthropology worbhop of the East African ^ 
Institute of Social Research* June 1966. A study of a project for re- 
settlement at unemployed junior«secondary«school-leavers in Western 
Uganda,' a project using on^he^job training. 

ILO. Report to, the Government of Kenya on Development of Vocational ^ 
Training. Geneva: ILO, 196S. A survey of existing facilities and proposals 
for thie establishment of new industrial training insntutions and devMop- 
ment of apprenticeship training. Upgrading courses for existing industrial 
worlters proposed. 

ILO. Servicing Handicrafts In Rural Areas. Geneva: ILO, 1968, mimeo. An 
estimate of the need for rural artisans in Africa and a suggested program 
for training. 

ILO. Technical Meeting on Problem of Nomadism In the Sahellan Region 
^ \ of Africa, Niamey, September 1968. Geneva: ILO, 1968, mimeo. An 
examination of the social and economic context of nomadic peoples 
with i review of special projects fpr nomads — a subject that receives 
- little atteiition. ^ 

ILO. Vocational Training gf Women In Africa under the Technical Co* 
operation Program of the ILO. .Geneva: ILO, 1971, mimeo. Describes 
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the objectives, programs and problems "-of several ILO vocationul<training 
projects tor women. * 

Kuehn« A. et al. Evaluation of the Nordic Project for Cooperative Assistance 
to Kenya. Report prepared for the Board of Nordic Development Projects. 
Paris: July 1969. Although this report detds wilh.all asj)ccts of the 
cooperative movement in Kenya, it ubo looks at the ''efforts being 
made in the important urea of cooperative educatiort. Similar reports 
are available concerning the Nordic project for cooperative education 
and development io Tanzania. 

l^unurd, Oavid. Some Hypotheses Concerning the Organization of Com- 
munication in Agr\cultural Extension, A report of a survey in Vihiga. 
West Kenya, presented at the 1970 Universities of East Africa Social 
Science Conference, Dar es Salaam. December 1970. An interestingoand 
useful examination of the sources of information for extension workers, 
their level of kno\Yledge and their productivity. 

Marris, Peter. The Spcial Barriers of Africiin Entrepreneurship. Discussion 
Paper No. 61. Naiirobi: Institute for Development Studies, ianuary 1968. 
Gives some interesiting ideas on the faritors that create entrepreneurs and 
on how the numbers of African businessmen might be increased. 

Martin, Anthony. Rtport on the Brigades in Botswana. Gaborone: Ministry 
« of Education, 1971. A recent and detailed description and assessment cof 
a unique educational program initiated by Van Rensburg. The Brigades 
give a new approach to providing youth with skills, which is now being 
widely adopted by the Botswana government/ 

V!oris» ion. Appraisal of Rural Development in Kenya with Suggestions for 
Oil Intensified Rural Development Programme. A staff paper j)repared 
for the Institute of Public Administration, University College, Dar es 
Salaam and the^ Institute for Development Studies, University G)llege, 
Nairobi, February 1969, mL Report of the preliminary results of a 
rural sUrvey in Kenya of cxisti. 3 levels of rural development, suggesting 
a comprehensive and detailed scheme of intensified development programs. 

Moris* Jon. Farmer T rainifig as a Strategy of Rural Development. A paper 
prepared for the Kericho Conference on Education, Employment and 
Rural Development, 1966, shortened version of this paper was printed 
in the published report. An excellent analysis of the problem of rural 
development, including case studies of 100 farm^ and many suggestions 
on hoW to promote successful schooMeaver practical training and agricul- 
tural extension. Includes a discussion on the roleXof formal education 
in promoting rural development. 

Moris. Jon. The Impact of Secondary Education Upon\tudent Attitudes 
Towards Agriculture: Some Preliminary Considerations. Discussion paper, 
no date. Contstudes that thero is no inhere'nt difficulty with student atti- 
tudes toward any subject that can be shown to related© ihcir future 
progress within the educational system and that terminal training in 
vocational, agriculture is most appropriate at the upper primary \evcL 
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Pctrini. A. el ul. An Evaluation- of Some tanners' Training Centres in 
Tanzania. A report published by the Nordic Agriculture Minnion. Novcm- . 
bcr 1970. mimco. A detailed evuhmtion of the iruining given by FTC 
that shows some effect but not of a great magnitude. Does not include 
any cost-benefit analysis. 

Sharpe, Richard S. Education for Rural Improvement: The Mi^erian Case. 
An unpublished paper prepared for the Center for Studies in Education 
and Development. Cambridge: Harvard University. February 1968. A 

J detailed examination of the deficiencies in the cducat '^n systenr and of 
the role of education' in rural improvement. Sections on school-leaver 

* aspirations and employment and agricultural extension, and suggestions 
for absorption aind^utilization of primary-schooUleaVers. Summarizes con- 
temporary theories regarding the role of education in. rural development 
and suggests a strategy for Nigerian rural development. 

Simmons. John L. Towards an Evaluation qf Literacy* and Adult Education 
in a Developing Country. Paris: UNESCO. September 1970, mimeo. 
Attempts to establish criteria for the evaluation of literacy projects based 
on the Tunisian experience. 

Smock. David. Rural Development in Eastern Nifieria, New York: The 
Ford Foundation, 1966. mimeo. A useful paper. Part HI is an appraisal 
of the village integration programs in Abakaliki Division. 

University of Zambia,, School of Education. Preparation of the Child for 
Moiiernization in Zambia. Geneva: U.N. Research Institute for Social 
Development, 1970. mimeo. A survey of child-rearing practices, and< the 
aspirations and attitudes of young workers in Zambia. 

Watts. E. R. Educational Restraints on Peasant Agriculture. Kampala: 
Maicercre University. Faculty of Agriculture. 1968. mimeo. A report on 
several surveys of farmer education and practices that attempts to see 
how various types and amounts of education affect farmer practices. 

Watts, Ee R. Extension Saturation Project Report. An intcrtial paper in the 
iJepurtrtient of Rural Economy. Kampala: Makerere University. March* 
1970. mimeo. A brief evaluation that demonstrates the relative ineffective- 
ness of high-density agricultural extension in Uganda, where it was not 
integrated with other vital inputs. 

Watis. F R. hirmer Tramint^ in l\'(uuhi. A paper presented at the National 
Seminar on Farmer Training. I'ganda. 1969. Kampala: Makerere Uni- 
versity. Department of Rural Economy. September 1969. mimeo. An 
interesting paper, particularly on the characteristics of farmers ^who take 
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